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PKEFACE 


What would England be without India ? India 
means the greatest customer of England ; India 
means the greatest employer of the best of 
English intellect and manhood ; India means 
the noblest achievement of England. Again, 
what would India be without England ? 'Who 
would protect her from the Central Asian free- 
booters? Who would guarantee the internal 
peace ? Who would bring her deserts and 
jungles under cultivation ? ^Vho would give 
her the benefits of modern science and modern 
civilization ? The unity of England with India 
is therefore a Divine dispensation for the good 
of both the countries. 

And yet there are people both in England 
and in India who, through sheer ignorance, 
make mischief between the English and the 
Indians. The peripatetic demagogue who, on 
the strength of a few days’ acquaintance with 
India, and without any practical knowledge of 
her intricate social, economical, and political 
problems, uses violent language agamst the 
Government of India, may be inspired by the 
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best of motives ; but ne' srtlieless he is like a man 
entering a powder iragazine with a lighted 
match in hand, and ; ' ch an act is as mucli to 
be deprecated in an innocent lunatic as in a 
criminal incendiary. In his anxiety to do good 
to his duskj^ feUow-subjects in India, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, for example, has let his zeal outrun his 
discretion, and has done an amount of mischief 
which wiU perhaps take Anglo-Indian statesmen 
a whole generation to undo. It is on account of 
the self-appointed and ill-equipped guardians of 
my mother-land, India, that I have thought fit to 
bring a few sahent facts of British administration 
in India to the notice of the British pubhc. 

The present unrest in India is due more to 
the ignorance than to the want of sympathy of 
the Government of India, aggi’avated bj^ the 
arrogance of some indi\ddual Englishmen. 
England does a great deal for her Oriental 
subjects, but, either through ignorance or inad- 
vertence, she does it with the maximum of irri- 
tation. Russia does very little for her Oriental 
subjects, but does it wdth the minimum of 
irritation. Russia conciliates those among her 
subjects on whose loyalty depends her Oriental 
Empire. England, on the other hand, con- 
ciliates only those who succeed in making a 
noise, neglecting the pillars of her Oriental 
Empire. On the loyalty of the Native Chiefs 
and the Native Army in India depends the 
safety of the Indian Empire, yet these seldom 
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come within the scope of official conciliation. 
Not a single Indian Chief — though he may oto 
a country as large as France, may have his own 
courts, own army, own mint, and many other 
emblems of royaltj?^ — is yet even an honorary 
member of the House of Lords. There is not 
a single Ahldianoff in the Native Army in India, 
though from Lord Roberts downwards all British 
commanders are loud in their praises of the 
native soldier. Is it any wonder that the 
British Government liaA^e failed to gain the 
affection of the millions in India, though they 
have extorted their admiration ? 

V ery few people in this country have a clear 
idea of India. The area of the Dependency is 
about 1,870,000 square miles, and the population 
300 , 000 , 000 . This ' is equal to the combmed 
population and areas of twenty-one European 
countries — viz., England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Spkin, Portugal, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Belgium, Noiway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Turkey, Greece, 
Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria. India is a vast 
continent. The inhabitants of Hindustan proper 
outnumber the whites residing in the United 
States ; the Bengalis are twice as numerous as the 
French ; and the ‘fighting castes ’ in India number 
about 125 , 000 , 000 , or more than the population of 
the Roman Empire ! Neither Greece nor Rome 
could boast of a third of the number of our 
King-Emperor’s subjects in Asia. There are 
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more I'dahomedtins ’n India than are to be 
found in the !Mahc:r edaii countries of Turkey, 
Persia, and Afgh'-ustan put together. The 
H 0 I 5 ’ Land of BudGhism. to -which no less than 
750,000,000 of the human race owe allegiance, 
is in India. TJie present awakening of Asia is 
due to the rise of Japan, and Japan owes its 
religion to India. Religion in the East means 
more than it means in the West. 

The political opinions expressed in these pages 
have resulted from prolonged experience of in- 
digenous Indian rule, and from close comparison 
of the native system of Government with the 
methods adopted by the British administration. 
Such a comparison alone can bring out the 
general problems and difficulties of Eastern 
administration, and by such comparison alone 
can one really understand, the difficulties in- 
volved in reconciling the various differences due 
to caste and traditions of the East, which, being 
transmitted through centuries, have acquired 
the rigidity of race characteristics. No coimtiy 
ill the world can possibly offer a more fascinating 
field for in-s'estigation to the students of politics 
and sociology than India. 

Less than 1,000 Englishmen are employed in 
the superior Civil Government of India. A single 
Englishman generally is responsible for the life 
and property of about 300,000 human beings, 
and is entrusted with jurisdiction over an area 
of about 1,200 square miles. Such being the 
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case, is it not the duty of every Englishman to 
Imow how his coiintiymen are discharging their 
sacred trust ? 

By a constant unity of purpose, with a 
Government that can boast of great flexibility 
as well as mechanical precision, the Enghsh have 
been successful with the teeming millions of 
India, in making them, to a certain extent, 
think for themselves, and in de'\^eloping the indi- 
viduality of the people. The Oriental hatred 
for change is well known. The complexity of 
interests in India presents difficulties varying 
in character as well as in magnitude, the solution 
of which is hard and unromantic work. But the 
success of the British-Indian administration has 
been little less than marvellous. IMost of the 
officials work with tlie precision of machines 
and the enthusiasm of Crusaders. They have 
had serious obstacles in their way. The Hindu, 
indifferent alike to life and comfort, to whom 
even the grand whip, hunger, fails to teach 
much, is separated from the rulers by a gulf of 
thoughts and aspirations. In the East thought 
is stronger than armies : 


* The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

Then plunged in thought again.’ 

The so-called critics, like Mr. Keir Hardiej 
M.P., make the problem of British administra- 
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tion even more and more difiicnlt. It is a great 
pit}^ that with sucli eritics on Indian affairs 
a sound knowledge of the history of the country 
is hardly considered essential before the forma- 
tion and public utterance of decided opuiions. 

Nothing in the world is perfect, and I do not 
for a moment say that the British administration 
of India is not capable of great improvements. 
The immense inert mass of the peasantry has 
a firm faith in the Sirkar (Government), and 
shows a willing submissiveness to a strong and 
consistent Government ; and not all the harangues 
of the agitators have as yet been able to influence 
the current of devotion to the person of the 
Sovereign, and belief in the benignity of his rule. 
But the profound, possibly unconscious, indif- 
ference of English statesmen to Indian affairs, 
if much longer continued, is likely to break the 
spell of British prestige in India, especially as 
now certain faddists systematically indulge in 
the luxury of ferreting out isolated instances of 
alleged, or possibly real, injustice, and are trjnng 
to .shape formless and sporadic discontent into 
a single and continuous outcry against imaginary 
widespread oppression. Sometimes English fad- 
dists unwittingly fan the flames of discontent 
for the mere love of party applause, which has 
risen among some of them to the height of a 
passion. With others it is the hunger for cheap 
distinction. They have evidently no time to 
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give a thought to the serious nature of their 
utterances. They forget that modern India is 
the most striking achievement of the white 
people in the East. The French in Indo- 
China, the Dutch in Java, or the Americans in 
the Philippine Islands, have not been half as 
successful as the English in India. 

Therefore, statesmen possessing breadth of 
view, mental balance, and a tolerant habit of 
mind, should combine in lifting India above the 
plane of partj^ bickerings, and should insist on 
making the sympathetic administration of this 
great Dependency a duty of national importance, 
and not a mere party cry. 

If thoughtful people of this country show 
their approval of the drift of these Chapters, and 
thus stimulate pubhc interest in the vast British 
dominions in the East, the ‘Indian Problems’ 
wiU have served a good purpose, and the writer 
will have been amply rewarded. 

I take this opportunity to thank Sir George 
Bird wood, K.C.I.E., for his kindness and labours, 
though suffering from ill-health, in wiiting a 
brief ‘ Introduction ’ to my work. My thanks are 
also due to the Editor of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review for allowing me to make use of some of 
my contributions to that magazine. I am much 
obliged to Mr. J. A. Murray .Macdonald, M.P., 
Secretary to the Cobden Club, for permission to 
include in this work the Chapter on ‘ India and 
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Imperial Preference,’ w' icii v;as originally written 
for the Cobden Club. 

In conclusion, I hii re to thank I\lr. John 
Murray for the persovai interest he has taken 
in the ‘ Indian Proble?ns.’ 

S. M. B'lITRA. 

The Royal. Asiatic Society, 

22, Albemarle Street, 

London, W., 

February, 1908. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Times of January 16, 1908, wrote (p. 18), on 
‘ England’s Work in India ’ : — ‘ Government is re- 
sponsible for allowing the masses [in India] to be 
misled by seditious fanatics when it deliberately 
avoids correcting untruths a thousand times re- 
peated.’ I would not belittle the blame of the 
Government in the matter : but while educated 
Indians, so well equipped with every implement 
of political polemics as is the author of the present 
volume, are ready to deal effectively with hysterical 
agitators, there is the less need for the Govern- 
ment to enter the inglorious lists against them. 

In these fourteen Chapters Mr. S. M. Mitrahas 
subjected India, the brightest jewel set in the Im- 
perial Crown of England, to the searchlight of 
his keen and expert observation, and has ex- 
hibited some of the problems presented by 
that unparalleled possession of ours in aspects 
novel and instructive to many of his readers. 
His views, whether they may be acceptable or 
not, are those of an Indian gentleman who, as a 
practising advocate, and the editor of a news- 
paper, at the Capital of His Highness the 

/ xxiii 
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Nizam, has had opportunities of an unusual 
kind for acquiring knowledge at first hand, 
and forming opinions thereon, daily put to proof 
in the fiercest strife of contending tongues. 
As a citizen of British India he is well acquainted 
with the British system of administering the 
country ; and as a philosophical and scholarly 
student of Indian pohtics, he has read widely, 
and learnt to express himself with an ease and 
accuracy many Enghshmen might envy. 

Mr. Mitra mates as a loyal Indian hy comdc- 
tion. He sees that the maintenance of law and 
order is the first duty of a Government, and that 
in the absence of British rule anarchy and con- 
fusion would prevail throughout India and inter- 
rupt the progress and development of his beloved 
‘mother-land.’ He is therefore opposed to the 
airy aspirations of the Indian National Congress, 
which, in his opinion, is working on wrong lines, 
and not in any way for the practical good of India ; 
doing nothing, in spite of all the outcry about 
Swadeshi, for the material interests of India, — ^its 
industries, trade, and commerce ; matters the 
supporters of the Congress neither seriously 
study, nor attempt to understand. 

India, Mr. Mitra points out rightly and 
forcibly, is invaluable to England. It imports 
a large proportion of British manufactures ; affords 
the best training-ground for British soldiers; and 
provides worthy and stimulating employment 
for a large number of the flower of our British 
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youth, both as officials and ‘merchant adven- 
turers.’ England also is herself well aware 
that she is doing good work in India in the 
cause of humanity and civilization, and is not 
now likely to abandon a country that has proved 
so profitable a field alike for her industrial and 
mercantile, and intellectual and moral energies. 
The Pax Britannica, British justice, British 
railways and telegraphs, British science in 
famine relief and the suppression of diseases — 
all these instances of the benefits introduced by 
the English into India are readilj'’ acknowledged 
by Mr. Mitra. But he as freely exposes the 
mistakes made by the Government in deal- 
ing with alien races, and chiefly through the want 
of proper information concerning the thouglits, 
sentiments, hopes, and aspirations of the natives 
of India. As a Hindu patriot he naturally 
presses the pomt that Indian ideals are too 
much disregarded by the British Government, 
and that natural racial antipathies are thereby 
accentuated, and the difficulties of administering 
the country increased. This train of thought neces- 
sarily raises a very important issue: — Whether 
India is to be governed according to Western or 
Eastern ideas ? It is an issue that may be con- 
sidered to have been already decided as to main 
principles, though there is still ample room for 
considering whether in certain circumstances the 
old conservative ways of applying these principles 
followed by the Native States or the more system- 
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atic and progressive procedures pursued within 
the Provinces under direct British administration 
should be adopted. Mr. JMitra, who must be 
presumed to know his countrymen, and evidently 
does know them, appears in some cases to have 
a preference for the executive methods of the 
Native Rulers as conducing to greater efficiency ; 
but he is not blind to the merits of the English 
system of administration in India. 

As a contribution to the discussion of Indian 
questions, this volume of essays will afford 
material assistance, both to those who may agree 
and those who may disagree with their author. In 
the Chapter on ‘ Drink ’ Mr. Mitra shows, out of 
his great knowledge of Indian literature, that the 
English people are in no way responsible for the 
introduction of spirituous liquors into the country, 
however much our excise system may be 
capable of improvement. ‘ Deportation ’ is a 
very interesting and unique dissertation on the 
Regulation III. of 1818 , under which poHtical 
offenders may be removed and retained in jail, 
without trial, by warrant of the Governor- 
General, — a procedure resembling a general sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. Mr. Mitra 
advocates Free Trade for India ; has much to 
say on the grave shortcomings of our educational 
policy ; on the Partition of Bengal (which he 
justly commends) ; and on the language of 
Bengal, a subject on which he is a recognized 
authority. On the proposal to separate the 
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judicial from the executive functions in the civil 
administration of India he writes strongly in 
favour of the necessity of maintaining unimpahed 
the power of the District Officer, in whose hands 
and responsibility, as the ubiquitous representa- 
tive of the Executive Government, rests the 
whole weight of the immediate and essential 
‘serjeantry’ of the country. ]\lr. Mitra’s re- 
marks on Mr. Keir Hardie, hke the rest of his 
observations, will add to the popular appreciation 
of our duties and dangers in India. 

I strongly recommend Mr. Mitra’s volume to 
all English readers personally unacquainted with 
India ; and not only to those in the United 
Kingdom, but throughout our Colonies, in- 
cluding the United States of America, where I 
would especially desire to bring it to the 
attention of Mr. Bryan. He, at least, is not 

‘ A mimic Marat or a mock Robespierre,’ 

— one of those of whom the satirist asks, 

‘ Do chattering monkeys mimic men, 

Or we, turned monkeys, out-monkey them ?’ 

— but a man of high intellectual power and inde- 
pendence of thought ; and Mr. Mitra’s earnestly 
laboured, accurate, illuminating, and weighty 
pages, will not fail to clarify his knowledge, and 
chasten and moderate his judgment, and haply 
in the future control his outrageous tongue, on 
‘things Indian.’ 

GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 

January 22, 1908. 
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THE PRESENT TROUBLES 

The question is often asked whether the uni’est 
in India is subsiding ; the Times has WTitten of 
its decrease, and. the wish that it may diminish 
and disappear is father to the thought that it is 
passing away. Whether it is so really time 
alone will show; meanwhile any overt indica- 
tions relevant to the issue must be watched. 
The dastardly attempt on December 23, 1907, 
at Goalundo to murder Mr. B. C. Allen, Magis- 
trate of Dacca, an officer who had lately been 
doing his duty in connexion with trials for sedi- 
tion and was proceeding on leave, is the best 
evidence of the state of feeling then prevalent in 
Eastern Bengal. It is officially held that the 
Panjab has so far regained its normal conditions 
that there is no necessity for applying to that 
part of the country the Act passed in November, 
1907, by the Government of India (in continua- 
tion of the exhausted six-months Ordinance) for the 
Prevention of Public Seditious Meetings. This 
Act empowers the Local Government to declare 
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any District a proclaimed area in which no public 
meetings will be allowed without a written per- 
mission under penalty of fine or imprisonment. 
Indeed, the Panjab agitator, Mr. Lajpat Rai, who 
was deported to ISIandalay under the old Regu- 
lation III. of 1818 , was released on the King’s 
birthday and allowed to return to his native 
country. He appeared to have profited by the 
lesson taught him, as it was stated that he dechned 
to accept the Presidentship of the Indian National 
Congi’ess meeting held at Surat in December. 
Also it was claimed that the Seditious Meetings 
Act had been put in force in one district only 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam — namely. Backer- 
gunge. On the other hand, the necessity for placing 
that Act on the Statute Book was justified, in the 
opinion of its supporters, by the condition of the 
country and the possibility of its application being 
required. They declined to accept the views of 
the Indian members of the Legislative Council 
who, urging that the increased powers which it 
conferred were necessary, and that disorders were 
already adequately punishable under the existing 
Penal and Criminal Codes, dissented from the 
principle of the measure. In vain did Mr. Gok- 
hale, the member from Bombay, refer to the 
growth of agitation from the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Dufferin to that of Lord Curzon, to the 
Partition of Bengal and to the feelings engendered 
by it ; in vain did he maintain that the agitators 
were few in numberj and that repressive measures 
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were unnecessary. The Member in charge of the 
BiU could reply that the measure was required, 
because under the existing law witnesses were 
never forthcoming. The Viceroy, in closing the 
debate on the BiU, dwelt on the first duty of 
a Government to maintain law and order and 
protect the people entrusted to their charge. 
Lord Minto was reported to have added : ‘ They 
would lead us to believe that we have been 
frightened by a phantom, that we have accepted 
the vapourmgs of a few agitators as evidence of 
dangerous sedition, and that by the Act just 
passed we are imputing disloyalty to the masses 
of the people of India. That I emphatically 
deny, but I refuse to minimize the meaning of 
the warnings of the last few months. We cannot 
forget the Lahore riots, the Rawalpindi riots, the 
insults to Europeans, the assaults, looting, and 
boycotting in Eastern Bengal, or the attempts, 
by means of seditious addresses, newspapers, and 
leaflets, to influence racial feeling and tamper 
with the loyalty of the Indian Army.’ The 
Government were wise not to overlook or forget 

O 

warnings ; the disregard of warnings led up to 
the Mutiny of 1857, which should have been 
nipped in the bud. So long as this Act (against 
seditious iheetings) remains on the Statute Book, 
it aflbrds evidence that, in the opinion of its 
Government, the condition of India requires 
special legislation for the maintenance of law and 
order ; this Act, which is not proprio vigore in 
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force anywhere, maj" be applied to any District 
by the action of the Local Government, when- 
ever occasion arises. Apart from the passing 
and existence of this Act, the condition of Cal- 
cutta itself affords evidence of continued unrest. 
The riots which occurred there in the begmning 
,of October, 1907, culminating in attacks on the 
Police and the destruction of property, led the 
Local Government irresistibly, according to 
the official Resolution, to the conclusion that 
the disturbances were the direct outcome of the 
violent writings and speeches of agitators. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, being moved to activity, 
warned the Government of India of much more 
serious possibilities as the direct outcome of the 
persistent campaign on the platform and in the 
Press, with the object of brmging constituted 
authority into contempt and encouraging resist- 
ance to the Police. He expressed his opinion 
that it was imperative for the Government im- 
mediately to take power to stop violent speaking 
and writing. But in spite of this belated warn- 
ing, serious as emanating from the head of the 
Bengal Government in charge of the Capital of 
India, in which the riots had occurred — and have 
since recurred — ^no action of any importance 
appears to have been taken. Doubtless it may 
be said that the railway strike occupied the 
stage, postponmg all other public matters, and 
that the absence of the Viceroy and some of liis 
Council on tour prevented the consideration of 
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such common subjects as agitation and rioting, 
that the application of a remedy was only delayed, 
not indefinitely deferred. Tlie quarrelling that 
broke out in the ranks of the National Con- 
gress itself, between the Extremists and the 
Moderates — the Extremists favouring the invita- 
tion to Mr. Lajpat Rai, the late political detenu, to 
preside over its meeting at Surat, and urged 
by Mr. Tilak to extreme measures — ^^vere further 
manifestations of the evil spirit of unrest that 
was felt abroad, marching through the land; it 
showed itself in the Panjab, in both the Bengals, 
in the Central Provinces, in Bombay, in Madras 
(where it was well arrested), and there is no saying 
where it may not reappear. The only action, so 
far as is known, taken by the Government has 
been the passing of the Seditious Meetings Act, 
and its application to the district which Mr. Keir 
Hardie visited, personally conducted by a pro- 
minent Congress leader. The Government are 
entitled to credit for having instituted a few 
prosecutions under the Sedition sections of 
the Penal Code, but the political effect of its 
spasmodic vigour is rather discounted by the 
ready acceptance of apologies from offenders 
anxious to escape punishment. 

Though the Act above mentioned is the only 
remedy which the Government have thought fit 
to apply with a view to meeting the immediate 
pressure, they announced that they would not 
be deflected by the temporary outbursts of 
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sedition and rioting from their policy of intro- 
ducing reforms which would aim at giving the 
people of India wider opportunities of expressing 
their views on administrative matters. Their 
ideas were fully set forth in a circular issued 
on August 24, 1907, from Simla to the Local 
Governments.* The reforms projected are (1) 
the institution of Imperial and Provincial 
Advisory Councils, which should be invested 
with no formal powers of any sort, and should 
be purely advisory, dealing only with such 
matters as might be specifically referred to them 
from time to time ; (2) the enlargement of the 
Legislative Councils ; and (3) changes intended 
to remedy the discursive and unfruitful character 
of the Budget debates. The Government did 
well in publishing their proposals at once, so that 
there might be no imputation hereafter of their 
having acted secretly and avoided public 
criticism. They were very soon furnished with 
some criticism which could not have been very ac- 
ceptable. But those who would have it believed 
that the Government proposals are designedly 
reactionary, and would result in a less liberal 
form of Government than that which now 
obtains, can hardly be regarded as serious. 
Persons who offer such criticisms on the pub- 
lished papers would say anything, and their 
intellectual honesty would seem to be open to 
question. The main point in which the Govern- 
* Replies to this circular were due by March 1, 1908. 
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merit projects will fail to satisfy the demands of 
the Extreme party is the formal and unequivocal 
announcement that the Government consider it 
essential that they should always be able to 
reckon on a working numerical majority m the 
Legislative Councils. They claim that the prin- 
ciple of a standing Government majority has 
never been disputed by any section of Indian 
opinion, except those who dispute the legitimacy 
of the paramount power itself. In fact, that is 
not an open question. The Government view 
on this point of principle cannot be gainsaid. 
As has often been stated in discussions on the 
constitution of the Government of India, it is 
not a form of Government which admits of the 
party in power being outvoted by an Opposition, 
and the latter assuming the place of the de- 
feated Administration. An attack made on the 
Government of India by the National Congress 
or by the Vernacular Press is not like the attack 
of an organized opposition on the Government 
of the day. There is no system of party in 
India. Those who attack the Government loiow 
that they cannot hope to turn them out, but 
they proceed as if they could do so. It is an 
axiom in Indian politics that the Government of 
India cannot allow itself to be beaten. It sur- 
passes the wit of man to devise any system by 
which this principle — ^the final invincibility of 
the Government — can be reconciled with the 
aims of the Extreme party — that it should be 
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possible to defeat the Government. For practical 
purposes, the utmost possible concession is that 
the Indian Government should allow itself to be 
greatly influenced by the strength, reasonable- 
ness, and unanimity of an Opposition. On the 
other hand, the maintenance of the Government 
working majority will create a serious practical 
difficulty, as it will entail the appointment to 
the Imperial Legislative Council of a number of 
official members who, m attending its meetings, 
wiU be forced to leave their posts elsewhere in 
the country, to the great detriment of their work. 
To ensure the official majority, it has already 
been suggested that the presence of a number of 
Assistant Magistrates, collected from the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, would' be all that is 
required, while it would entail much less dis- 
location of the ordinary work than if senior 
officers were called up to Calcutta for the session 
of the Legislative Council, which has not enough 
business to provide for their full occupation. 
The device is a possible one, but it is open to 
obvious objections, and is hardly likely to be 
adopted. The alternatives appear to be either 
(1) to collect in Calcutta for the legislative 
session more representatives than has hitherto 
been customary or required from the several 
Provinces of India, so as to distribute the re- 
sponsibilities and the inconvenience to the 
Administration entailed by the change ; or (2) to 
make the Secretaries to the Government of India 
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and Heads of Departments, and certain of the 
Bengal officials stationed in and near Calcutta, 
temporary members of the Legislative Council, 
so as to constitute the working official majority. 
The former course would involve considerable 
expense, and increase the number of temporary 
transfers of officers, an evil of which complaint 
has often been justly made ; the latter would 
add to the labours of officers who are already 
over-burthened. In any case this mamtenance of 
a working official majority wiR be no easy matter, 
and care will have to be taken lest, through the 
illness of official members or some inadvertence, 
the Government be not cast, by a snap vote, 
into a minority. It must be borne in mind, too, 
that similar considerations will affect the enlarge- 
ment of the Provmcial Legislative Councils, and, 
in a way, even more seriously, as these Councils 
sit in other months of the year as well as in 
the cold weather. It is to be hoped that some 
means will be adopted to avoid any increase in 
the temporary transfers of officers to provide for 
the maintenance of the official majority. 

It would be ungracious at this stage to 
make depreciatory remarks on the utility of the 
proposed Advisory Councils of Notables, or 
the proposed amplification of the discussion of 
the annual Budget. A Council of a similar 
character was said by Mr. Moiiey to have been 
set up in Lord Lytton’s time in 1877, and to 
have been a complete failure. The underlying 
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ideas on which these proposals are based are dis- 
tinctly sound and good, the benefit to be derived 
from them will depend entirely on the spirit in 
which they are practically carried out. Mr. 
Morley has said that this reform scheme is one 
for bringing the Indians closely into contact with 
the Government of their country, or at any rate 
for giving them an opportunity of coming more 
closely into contact with it than at present. It 
will remain for the Indians to prove their fitness 
for this advance towards a more popular method 
of Government. 

The Royal Commission on Decentralization — 
the other attempt which is being made to improve 
the administration of India — visited India in 
1907-8, under the Chairmanship of Mr. C. E. H. 
Hobhouse, the Under- Secretary of State for 
India, and it would be premature to try and 
forecast its results. By the terms of its appoint- 
ment this Commission was directed to inquire 
into the relations existing for financial and ad- 
ministrative purposes between the Supreme and 
Provincial Governments and the authorities 
subordinate to them ; and to report whether, by 
measures of Decentralization or otherwise, these 
relations could be simplified or improved, and the 
system of Government better adapted to meet 
the requirements and promote the welfare of the 
different Provinces, and, without impaking its 
strength and unity, to bring the Executive power 
into closer touch with local conditions. Upon 
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the project of such an inquiry into Decentraliza- 
tion, Lord Curzon, in his letter to the Times of 
June 11, 1907, took the earliest opportunity of 
expressing his grave doubts whether such a 
machinery of inquiry (as a Royal Commission) 
was at all called for or was the most suitable for 
the existing requirements of the case. Lord 
Curzon did so much to centralize authority in 
the Supreme Government during his tenure of 
office that he could hardly be expected to admit 
that any decentralization which had not been 
carried out in his time could be an improvement. 
Thus there are two schools of thought distinctly 
at issue on the question of Centralization versus 
Decentralization, and the fear is that, when the 
question has thus been brought into the arena of 
controversy, the interests of the people, the dumb 
millions, may be overlooked. To the people of 
India it will make no sort of difference whether 
financial control is finally exercised by the Head 
or the Secretary of the Local Government on 
the one hand, or by the authorities of the Supreme 
Government on the other hand. The changes 
that may be wrought by Decentralization will 
have a significance for the people according as 
they reaUy bring the Executive power (to use 
the words of the official reference) into closer 
touch with local conditions. It will be noticed 
that the strength and unity of the Executive 
power are not to be impaired. The Extreme 
party in India must therefore not expect to get 
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out of this Royal Commission any more oppor- 
tunities for upsetting the Government or over- 
ruling the local authorities than they already 
possess. The people will gain something if the 
future administrati’^'-e arrangements resulting from 
this Royal Commission admit of native feelings, 
desires, and aspirations being more sympatheti- 
cally treated ; they may hope to exercise greater 
influence than hitherto in their own affairs, though 
the Executive power is to be maintained unim- 
paired. 

IMuch, again, has been said of sympathy being 
required in the treatment of the people of India. 
It was the key-note of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales’s speech at the Guildhall after 
his return from India in 190C. It is generally 
supposed that, ‘ sympathy ’ being an abstract 
virtue, it is next to impossible to translate it 
into practice in India — a continent of hetero- 
geneous races and creeds. Mr. Morley, in re- 
sponse to the speech of tlie Prince of Wales at the 
Guildhall on May 17, 1906, said : ‘ I will only 
say this, that though sympathy is the supreme 
duty, nobody can deny that in India sympathy 
has also to meet with supreme difficulties. . . . 
It is no easy thing to get into strict sympathy 
with all the heterogeneous populations,’ etc. 

With the Anglo-Indian officials — and with 
native officials who simply imitate the Anglo- 
Indian officials — it has become a portion of their 
creed that there is no room for sympathy in 
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legislation or in the administration of justice. 
Such Anglo-Indian officials as are sympathetically 
inclined towards the natives of India, therefore, 
confine their attention to executive measures 
alone. ‘ The heterogeneous masses and their 
conflicting interests’ have become quite classic 
with Anglo-Indian officials. Very few of them 
pause to consider that there is ample room for 
great sympathy in legislation as well as in the 
administration of justice, which will be appreciated 
by the millions of India notwithstanding their 
want of homogeneity. Let us go from the abstract 
to the concrete. In this country adultery is a 
civil offence. The injured party feels satisfied 
with money -compensation. In India the feeling 
of the millions — Hindus, Mahomedans, and all 
the heterogeneous castes and ci’eeds — is different. 
The Injured husband is not satisfied unless and 
until the seducer of his wife is put in prison 
with hard labour. The British Indian legislator, 
therefore, followed the law of the Native Princes, 
and made adultery in British India punishable 
with rigorous imprisonment. The rich Indian 
seducer cannot get off with a cheque. The 
legislature took a sympathetic view of Indian 
feeling in this instance, and earned the gratitude 
of the millions without regard to race, creed, or 
caste. This is an instance to show that there 
is ample room in legislation for showing sympathy 
to the dumb millions of India, notwithstanding 
the want of homogeneity in the population of India. 
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I will now give an instance of want of sympathy 
in British Indian legislation. The Indian IVlutiny 
of 1857 was the result of continued want of 
sympathy in British Indian legislation. The 
greased cartridges were the last straw that 
broke the proverbial camel’s back. I have care- 
fully read a score or two of eminent Anglo- 
Indian historians on the various causes of the 
Indian Mutiny, but, so far as I know, not one 
has blamed the Indian legislature for the catas- 
trophe of 1857. The ^ execidwe was to blame’ 
is the general verdict of honest Anglo-Indian 
historians, and as instances they cite the annexa- 
tion of Oudh and other executive measures. No 
one has tried to break fresh ground. Unsym- 
pathetic legislation was at the root of the general 
unrest which shook the Indian Empke to the 
very foundation in 1857. The Act XXI. of 
1850 was a measure calculated to do justice to 
a very limited minority, but through want of 
cu’cumspection and foresight was and is to-day 
responsible for a great deal of heartburning 
among the millions. I quite understand the 
risk one runs in bringing out something new 
against Anglo-Indian classics ; but for years I 
have been convinced as to the inexpediency of 
any measure — legislative, executive, or judicial 
— which, for the sake of doing good to a very 
limited minority, annoys the Indian masses. The 
errors of the Anglo-Indian legislators are no 
doubt due to good intentions, but the stern fact 
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remains that it is not human nature to condone 
legislative errors on account of good intentions. 
I always plead for the dumb millions in preference 
to the educated classes, because, as Lord Lawrence 
said, the strongest security of British rule lies ‘ in 
the contentment if not in the attachment of the 
masses.’ If the native soldier is disaffected, the 
authorities know where to find him, but if the 
Indian masses are discontented, it means the end 
of the British Indian Empne. 

Now to the pomt. I have no hesitation in 
stating that unsympathetic pre-Mutiny legislation 
was very largely responsible for the great rebellion 
of 1857. Seven years before the Mutiny the 
Act XXI. of 1850 was passed at Calcutta. The 
title of the Act is, ‘ Non-forfeiture of Rights by 
Loss of Caste.’ It was extended to the whole 
of British India. The Act innocently declared 
that ‘ so much of any law or usage now in force 
within the territories subject to the Government 
of the East India Company as inflicts on any 
person forfeiture of rights or property, or may 
be held in any way to impair or affect any right 
of inheritance by reason of his or her renouncing, 
or having been excluded from, the communion 
of any religion (or being deprived of caste), shall 
cease to be enforced as law in the Courts of the 
East India Company and in the Courts established 
by Royal Charter within the same territories.’ 

Now, the above enactment looks quite innocent 
at first sight, and it may appear preposterous to 
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many that behind such innocent phraseology 
there should be seeds of discontent for the Indian 
masses. Many a tiling looks quite innocent on 
paper, but assumes a formidable aspect when 
brought into the arena of practical pohtics. Let 
us see how this innocent Act works in practice 
throughout the continent of India. 

Suppose Rama to be a rich landed proprietor. 
According to Hindu ideas of religion and 
respectability he maintains an annachliatra (a 
soup-kitchen for the poor). It must be re- 
membered that Native India knows no work- 
house. Organized charity on a Western scale 
is unknown in India. Practically every village 
looks after its own poor. It is part of their 
religion not to refuse alms to the poor who 
may come to their doors. That is how for 
centuries India has managed without work- 
houses and commanded the admiration of 
intelligent travellers and administrators. At 
Rama’s annachliatra 200 poor are fed every 
day. After Rama’s death, his two sons Krishna 
and Gopal become the joint proprietors of the 
estate left by Rama. With the assets they 
take the Habihty of the annachliatra. Gopal falls 
in love with a Eurasian neighbour’s daughter, 
and to marry her has to embrace Christianity. 
Under the Act XXI. of 1850, he succeeds to his 
share of the paternal property. He hves happily 
— at all events comfortably with his Christian 
wife in a separate house. He refuses to pay his 
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share of the annachhatra. Krishna, the elder 
brother finds it impossible to maintain 200 poor 
from his share. He argues that, as he inherited 
only half of his father’s estate, he is morally bound 
to feed only half the number of the poor fed by his 
deceased father. He therefore shuts the doors of 
the annachhatra after the first 100 are fed. The 
disappointed 100 see the force of Krishna’s argu 
ment, and go away cursmg an alien Government 
through whose legislation they have to starve. 

The economical side of the intricate caste 
system did not appeal to the legislators. Being 
worried by missionaries, .who naturally see only 
their side of the question, the Indian legisla- 
ture unwittingly sowed the seeds of discontent 
among the. masses of India. Such legislation 
may appeal to the theorist and the jurist, but 
cannot fail to undermine Imperial interests in 
India. If the legislature had left the question 
of shares in such cases to the discretion of 
District Officers — mostly Englishmen — theo- 
retical justice .and political expediency would 
both have been served by making Gopal pay his 
share of the annachhatra. 

Writing in 1858, Mr. W. H. Morley'-^^ had no 
hesitation in saying that this Act ‘may be 
ranged amongst the numerous probable causes 
of the Indian Mutiny. The policy of the enact- 
ment of Act XXI. of 1850 is perhaps question- 

* ^The Administration of Justice in British India/ by 
W. H. Morley, pp. 195 , 196* 
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able : the beneficial results expected from its 
operation are at least doubtful. I allude, of 
course, to its anticipated effect in increasing the 
number of converts to Christianity. . . . The day 
has gone by when conversion was enforced by 
the mandate of the rufing power. The Act of 
1850 has been termed an Act for the promotion 
of religious liberty ; but surely such a name can 
scarcely be applied with propriety to the law 
which not only implies a violation of the rights 
of property, but, in the case of a Hindu, forbids 
him to hope for happiness in another world, 
whenever his heir shall choose to forsake the 
faith of his forefathers.! 

Now, having given an idea to the British 
public that there is ample room for sympathy in 
legislation, let us see whether there is no room 
for sympathy in the administration of justice. 

It is true that the natives of India are quite 
satisfied with English judges and magistrates in 
India, when both the complainant and accused 
are natives of India. But there is no denying 
the fact that it is common behef throughout 
India that natives cannot expect even-handed 
justice when the accused happens to be a 
European offender against native life. It cannot 
be said that the belief is unfounded, for dozens 
of natives of India have in past times been most 
brutally kicked to death by Englishmen in India ; 
and the fact remains that very few Europeans 
have been hanged in India for the murder of a 
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native. This injustice is firmly believed not 
only by the Indians of all classes, but even by 
Englishmen who tried to study the Anglo-Indian 
problem on the spot. Mr. Theodore Morison, 
now a member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, is one of those Englishmen who 
had the courage of his convictions to leave on 
record this ugly fact. In a work* pubhshed in 
1899, in the Chapter on ‘ Pseudo-Liberalism in 
India,’ he writes : 

‘The people of India commonly sa}’’ that no 
Englishman has yet been hanged for the murder 
of a native. It is an ugly fact, which it is no use 
to disguise, that the murder of natives by English- 
men is no infrequent occurrence. ... I camiot 
pretend to an opinion whether in these cases 
there has been actual miscarriage of justice, but 
I do unhesitatingly assert that veiy few English- 
men in India believe that an English jury, as 
juries are at present constituted, would, even on 
the clearest evidence, convict one of their country- 
men of the murder of a native. .... Juries in 
European cases are empanelled from among 
English shopkeepers or railway employes of the 
big towns ; this is the very class in which the 
arrogance of a conquering race is most offensively 
strong, and their moral sense does not endorse 
the legal theory that an Englishman should 
atone •with his life for killing a “nigger.” . . . 

* * Imperial Rule in India,’ by Theodore Morison, Archibald 
Constable and Co., p. 27. 
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Juries in all countries are liable to be swayed by 
passion or prejudice, but miscarriage of justice in 
India begets political eril ; the people are irritated 
against the Government because they do not 
believe that the laws are evenly administered.’ 

The itahcs are mine. Mr. Theodore Morison 
is now on the Council of India, but, from the 
programme of distribution of work for the Coun- 
cillors, prominently placed in the Library of the 
India Office, it does not clearly appear that he 
has any voice in any one of those Committees 
which is likely to redress that particular giievance 
of the voiceless native of India which struck him 
so forcibly in India. Nor does the programme 
of the Committee meetings of the India Office 
show that either of the two recently appointed 
Indian members will have any voice in such a 
matter. It would be interesting to know what 
action, if any, Mr. Morley contemplates taking 
m connexion with the Idlling of natives of 
India by Europeans during his tenure of office. 
There is already a case which may well attract 
his attention. Mr. Morison was evidently under 
the belief that no European had ever been 
hanged for the murder of a native. I can quite 
understand his indignation, but, owing to want 
of accurate information on the subject, he did 
not know that he was unwittingly adding to the 
long list of copy-book maxims of the rabid 
Indian agitators. In ten years, since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Morison’s book, to the youthful 
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‘ patriot ’ of Bengal the rather careless statement 
of Mr. Morison has become gospel. It is a pity 
that Mr. Morison had not information at his 
command to contradict this most mischievous 
charge against British justice. I will give the 
names of six Europeans who have been hanged 
in India for the murder of natives. I hold no 
brief for the British jury in India, but I only 
endeavour to bring out the truths regardless of 
fear or favour. 

In 1862 at the Supreme Court, Calcutta, Sir 
Charles Jackson sentenced to death John Rudd, 
an Englishman, for the murder of a native 
named Fazil. The Advocate-General of Bengal 
prosecuted. The prisoner was defended by 
Counsel. The jury brought in a verdict of 
‘ guilty.’ 

InT867 Mr. Justice Westropp, of the Bombay 
High Court, sentenced to death Wilson, Apostole, 
Nicholas and Peters — all European sailors — for 
the murder of four Hindu money-lenders. The 
jury gave a verdict of ‘ guilty.’ 

In 1880 Mr. Justice White, of the Calcutta 
High Court, sentenced to death George Nairns 
— a European— for the murder of Golab Khan. 
The jury had brought in a verdict of ‘ guilty.’ 

I camiot therefore accept the sweeping remarks 
of Mr. Morison against the English jurors in 
India. I, however, agree with Mr. Morison that 
as a rule European offenders do get off with 
very unsatisfactory sentences. In fact, I go 
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further than Mr. Morison. Often European 
offenders are not prosecuted at all, owing to the 
difficulty in getting justice. But after a close 
study of the subject extending over twenty years, 
I am inclined to think that the miscarriages of 
justice (which he and I equally deplore) are more 
due to wealth versus poverty than to the white 
versus brown skin of the parties. The almighty 
dollar more or less protects offenders in every 
country. I have personally felt the difficulty of 
defending a poor client charged with murder. 
In a law case, it must be admitted, success 
depends not always on the merits of the case, 
but on the forensic talents of the contending 
Counsel. In India, I think the rich native 
offender has as much chance of escape as the 
well-to-do European offender. The question is 
— who engages the best Counsel before the case 
commences ? The Indian victims to European 
violence are, as a rule, poor coolies and 

menial servants. As soon as an incident happens 
the Anglo-Indian Defence Associations hasten, 
very rightly, to defend the European ‘ offender.’ 
The victim p^TiMu-coolie’s only ‘friend’ is the 
Congress agitator, who thinks his duty as 
patriot is confined to talk, and to talk alone. I 
do not know a single instance in which the 
Congress has paid' for the legal expenses for the 
prosecution of a European charged with causing 
the death of a native. There is no doubt that 
the Government appoints a Public Prosecutor 
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from among the native lawyers of the district. 
But the poor man, with the best of his abilities, 
is no match in legal warfare with the hons of the 
Bars of Calcutta or Bombay, who are generally 
employed to defend European offenders. Even 
the best of juries must decide a case on its merits 
as brought out in Court, and not on private in- 
formation. So the remedy lies not so much in 
the empanelling of the jury, but in findmg the 
expenses of a Public Prosecutor to match the 
Counsel for the defence. As the popularity of 
the Government is being continually shaken 
among the masses — for the ^dctims of European 
Uolence come from the Indian masses — it would 
be worth the while of the Government of India 
to issue strict instructions to all Local Govern- 
ments to defray the expenses of Pubhc Prosecutors 
in such cases from Provincial funds. This will 
enable the District Officer to secure the best 
legal talent available. There is no doubt that 
there are excellent native lawyers in India, some 
of them Barristers, others with Indian diplomas. 
But the fact remains that, pubhc spirit in India 
being confined — with very rare exceptions — to 
talk and to talk alone, the poor native victim of 
European rage or lust receives little help fr’om 
his or her countiymen. In the notorious Meher- 
pur case, the well-known Hindu Barrister, Mr. 
^I. M. Ghose, refused even to defend a native 
woman because the European prosecutor was his 
friend. Such being public spirit in India, the 
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much-abused alien Government must do every- 
thing to preserve their prestige for justice — ^for 
on that reputation alone England holds India. 

To make mypoint clear that European offenders 
in India get off, not because the English jury is 
dishonest or perverse, but because the accused 
Europeans have the benefit of the best legal talent 
available, I will give an instance in which, in the 
same case, the Calcutta High Court, when the 
legal talent on both sides was equally balanced, 
ga'\^e a verdict of ‘guilty,’ and on review, 
the defence being strengthened by the accession 
of more eminent Counsel, discharged the prisoner. 
I need hardly say that I refer to the sensational 
Dum-Dum murder case which was heard by the 
Calcutta High Court in February, 1890. After a 
protracted trial before Mr. Justice Norris, the 
jury convicted Thomas O’Hara of the murder of 
Shaikh Sehm, and sentenced him to death. On 
a' point of law, Sir Charles Paul, the Advocate- 
General of Bengal, moved for a review of the case 
by a Full Bench under Section 26 of the Letters 
Patent of 1865. The second hearing was before 
Justices Prinsep, Pigot, Macpherson, and Norris. 
At the first trial only one Enghsh Counsel 
defended O’Hara. At the second trial two 
. leaders of the Calcutta Bar defended the accused. 
The result was that O’Hara was discharged. It 
is clear that the result of a law ease depends 
more on the legal talent engaged than on the 
facts of the case. In this case the facts were the 
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same, but, the legal interpretations and inferences 
being different, the result of the two proceedings 
was not the same. The discharge of O’Hara was 
not due to the perverseness of the Enghsh jury at 
Calcutta. The jury convicted O’Hara. O’Hara’s 
discharge was due to a question of law, which 
would never have been brought to the notice of 
the Bench but for the fact that at the second 
proceedings two eminent Barristers of the Calcutta 
Bar enunciated the law which was aU for O’Hara. 

Apart from the remedies discussed in the pre- 
ceding pages for the removal of the troubles of 
India, much dependence will have to be placed 
upon Education. It may be objected that this is 
a frail reed to lean upon, and that the results 
hitherto achieved do not promise well for the 
future. Education of a sort for the natives of 
India was initiated by the English long ago — 
for instance, at the Calcutta Madrasa founded 
by Warren Hastings, and the Benares Sanskrit 
College founded in 1791. The Committee of 
PubHc Instruction was, it is said, formed for 
Bengal in 1831. The commencement of English 
Education in India really dates from March, 1835, 
when Macaulay’s famous minute on behalf of the 
Anglicists routed the ‘ Orientalists’ ’ party. But 
Sir Charles Wood’s gi’eat Education dispatch of 
1854 laid down the lines which have since been 
mainly followed. 1 am never weary of reiterat- 
ing my belief in the benefits to be derived from 
sound Education — benefits both to the individual 
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and to the State. That the Education Depart- 
ment has for the most part been conducted on 
wrong lines in India is really another bit of 
evidence that the English in India, the Govern- 
ment collectively, and its officers individually, 
weU-intentioned as they undoubtedly are, are 
often supremely ignorant of the circumstances 
with which they have to deal, and perverse in 
their methods of dealing with them. Instead of 
developing upon Indian lines, an exotic Depart- 
ment has been foisted on the country, adminis- 
tered largely by officers absolutely ignorant of 
the country and devoid of sympathy with its 
people and their pupils. The traditional idea of 
Education in India is based on reverence for the 
teacher, whose word was law, and who was 
almost worshipped by his chelas (pupils). If the 
pupils did not live together — as they actually 
did in the case of the Sanskrit tols — they lived 
in such contiguity to the guru (teacher) in then’ 
own villages that they were always under his 
personal supervision, and probably also resided 
with their parents or guardians. Since the great 
development of the Education Department, this 
principle of personal supervision, which produced 
such reverence for the teacher, has been aban- 
doned or treated as unimportant. The numbers 
attending the schools and colleges have increased 
so enormously that personal supervision, though 
more necessary than before, has become almost 
impossible. Then, again, the Education Depart- 
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ment has been the battle-ground of contending 
theorists, with the result that sometimes one 
view has prevailed, sometimes another, and 
continuity of policy has been wanting. Again, 
the Department has been expected to produce 
great fruits simultaneously in different directions ; 
when patience was required, impatience has been 
exhibited towards its shortcomings. Attempts 
have been made to revert to instruction through 
the vernaculars, in spite of the decision of 1835 " 
in favour of English. For a dong time the 
Education imparted in India, as in England, was 
exclusively literary ; the claims of Science have 
had great difficulty in asserting themselves. 
Since appointments to the Subordinate and Pro- 
vincial Civil Services in India have been opened 
to Indians, examinations have been multiplied 
and the fetish of competition has been worshipped. 
The result, as might have been foreseen, has been 
the crowding of students to the schools and 
colleges in the hope of picldng up some of the 
appointments, even humble clerkships on a bare ‘ 
living wage, for which a quasi-knowledge of 
English is requisite. It would be possible to go 
on enumerating at great length the mistakes 
which have been made, and such fault-finding is 
always open to the retort that it is easy to be 
wise after the event. Still, such important mis- 
takes as the following cannot be overlooked, as 
they ought not to have been committed by 
Statesmen or educational experts. Until recent 
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times little or nothing was done to provide 
residences within the college premises for the 
students. Through false economy, carelessness, 
or favouritism, the officers recruited in England 
or India to the Education Department in India 
have often been gentlemen of mediocre ability, 
or have taken but a perfunctory interest in their 
duties, failings which the students would be quick 
to observe and to resent. In most cases the 
Principals and Professors were not required to 
reside among the students ; no social intercourse 
with them was insisted upon or encouraged ; 
there was a want of association even between 
the English and Indian Professors of the same 
colleges. No wonder that the students lost the 
traditional Indian reverence for the teachers, of 
which the authorities should have known and 
never lost sight. The tendency to lower the 
examination standards, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, may have emanated from the Indian 
side through personal interest in the students, has 
led to the increase in their numbers, so that they 
have become almost unmanageable ; the standards 
should rather have been raised than reduced, 
though it would have been an unpopular measure. 
Knowledge has been pursued without any regard 
for training in the moral virtues or in the de- 
velopment of character. Many of the subjects 
and text-books selected have been badly chosen, 
so that immature minds have been fed with 
matter which they could not properly digest ; 
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they have, as it were, been allowed, in a mis- 
taken notion of libert)^ to imbibe poison vdthout 
the provision of antidotes. No wonder that 
crowds of disappointed, discontented young men 
have been produced ; the annual vacancies in the 
Government Ser^dces are not enough ‘ to go 
round,’ so that the ranks of the professions of law, 
journalism, and sedition never want for recruits. 
Again, in the education of women and girls in 
India, though a beginning has been made, the 
greater part of the work has still to be done. 
The initial difficulties have no doubt been 
enormous, and it is something gained that they 
have been overcome. This is a matter in which 
the co-operation of the Indians themselves is 
especially necessary. The subject is too large to 
be treated at any great length on this occasion. 

It must not be supposed that nothing has been 
done by the authorities to counteract the evils 
which their own carelessness, ignorance, and 
want of foresight have allowed to spread over the 
country. Lord Curzon passed an Act to reform 
the Universities. An Educationist was obtained 
from England a few years ago . to be Director- 
General of Education for aU India ; two Educa- 
tionists — one an Englishman, the other an Indian 
— have been appointed to the Secretary of State’s 
Council. One is acquainted with the system of 
education in British India, and the other under- 
stands the educational policy of the premier 
Indian Prince. ‘ Educate, educate, educate,’ is 
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the cry. Yes, educate certainly ; but what is the 
education to be ? To allay the present discontent 
the rising generation must be taught the benefits 
of the British rule in India. The present genera- 
tion has forgotten how India fared under the 
heels of the Mahratta Cavalry one hundred years 
ago ; they have never troubled themselves to 
think of the blessings which they enjoy under 
British rule, and it was gross negligence on the 
part of British rulers not to teU the modern 
youth what has been done for their predecessors, 
and for them, and how much they owe to the 
alien Government whom they denounce so glibly. 
So far there hardly exist half a dozen works on 
the silbject of the benefits of British rule which 
might be made text-books in Indian schools and 
colleges. There are other obvious points in 
which reform is possible without any special 
knowledge of India. Higher qualifications must 
be required in the officers, whether English or 
Indian, recruited for the Education Department, 
and, if gentlemen of adequate calibre cannot be 
obtained for the pay hitherto sanctioned, salaries 
must be raised sufficiently to attract; the Depart- 
ment must not be discouraged or allowed to have 
grounds for imputing broken faith, by the super- 
session of the entire Department and the introduc- 
tion of an outsider from the Indian Civil Service 
to fill the post of Director, as was done in Bengal ; 
the standards must be raised rather than lowered; 
above all, the students must be required to reside 
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in the colleges, and, if possible, at the schools 
also ; similar residence must be required for the 
Principals and Professors, whose services should 
be dispensed with, without scruple, if they 
showed themselves unwilling to associate with 
the students or incapable of exerting a beneficial 
influence over them. It is far from my wish to 
advocate harsh measures, but those who engage 
themselves for the Education Service should be 
required to make themselves acquainted with the 
conditions thereof, which they would be free to 
accept or reject. There would be no difficulty 
in indicating other mistakes which have been 
allowed to take root in the various branches of 
Education in India — higher, secondary, or 
primary — and in suggesting remedies, but the 
subject of Education has already taken up more 
space than was intended. Whereas mistakes 
have occurred through precipitancy or want of 
adequate information, it behoves the authorities, 
when bent on reform, to act with deliberation, 
and not to act without gaining all the information 
possible and taking advice from the Indian point 
of view. An immense responsibility lies upon 
the Government in its Education Department, 
for it is not too much to say that, through the 
mismanagement in the past, the rising generation 
has become imbued, in so many instances, with 
the seditious views which have given rise to the ' 
present troubles. 

In considering the general remedies which 
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can, and will have to, be applied to heal 
the present troubles, the question naturally 
arises whether they have been caused by any 
specific grievance or shortcomings in the admin- 
istration, at the root of which it is possible to 
strike. In the disturbances, for instance, which 
have occurred, the rioters have always come into 
collision vdth the Police, and have displayed an 
animosity to that force which can hardly be 
accounted for by the simple explanation that it 
is the representative of law and order, and there- 
fore the object of attack. The Police are notori- 
ously unpopular throughout India. In England 
the Police are, on the whole, a popular body, and 
the presumption is in favour of the Police ; in 
India the presumption is the other way. Is 
there any reason for the difference ? It comes 
back after all to the inferior education and the 
consequently inferior morale of the lower orders 
of the Indian Police Force. Recruited as they 
are from the uneducated classes, they naturally 
have the defects of those classes ; given a pay 
which, in or near the large towns, is often less 
than the wages earned by the coolies in the gi’eat 
mills and factories, often employed in isolated 
positions in the interior of the country under 
little supervision, with ample opportunities for 
the committal of acts of petty tyranny and 
pilfering, it is not surprising that the rank and 
file of the Indian Police Force bear a very bad 
name for dishonesty and corruption, and that 
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they often are positively loathed by the general 
community. In the higher and better educated 
ranks corruption is rarer, or more skilfully con- 
cealed, but it would not be an excess of language 
to say that the Police Force is regarded as a 
terror throughout the country. Their unpopu- 
larity necessarily reacts upon the Government, 
who are held responsible m the public mind for 
employing such terrible myrmidons. A Police 
Commission sat a few years ago and presented 
an exhaustive report. Some changes have been 
introduced, some salaries have been increased, 
and it is hoped that in due course the improve- 
ments effected in their pay and prospects will 
produce: a force animated by a better morale. 
Such improvements take time to come into 
operation, and they are so costly that they can 
only be carried out gradually, as funds are avail- 
able. Meanwhile the Government cannot alto- 
gether escape from the animus prevailing agamst 
the Police Force as at present constituted. 
The worst of it is that the Police are, and 
are likely to remain, the chief means by which 
the Government, through the District Officers, 
obtain information of what is going on 
throughout the country generally, apart from 
their particular departmental duties in the 
detection of crime. Until the Government 
provide themselves with some better means 
of obtaining information than the subordinate 
Police they will never obtain a real grasp 

3 
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of the thoughts that are in the minds of the 
people at large. 

The financial difficulty, to which allusion has 
just been made, is a very old story, arresting 
and retarding, as it does, many improvements 
and developments which would confessedly 
be to the advantage of the country. It 
may be admitted that for many years the 
finances of the Indian Government have, as a 
whole, been admirably managed, though there is 
ample room for difference of opinion on questions 
both of principle and of detail. The magnitude 
and increase of the Military Budget has always 
been a sore point, except with those directly 
responsible for the efficiency of the Army. It 
would require more special knowledge than I 
possess to offer an opinion of any weight on the 
question whether proper value is obtained for 
the great annual outlay provided for by the 
Military Budget. But it is open to any layman 
to express the hope that the recent agreement 
with Russia will admit of retrenchments in the 
military expenditure for some years to come. 
It surely will be possible now to avoid the 
expenditure that the greater concentration of 
troops on the North-West Frontier, which was 
understood to be contemplated, would entail, 
whether in the cost of new barracks or in 
increased cost of maintenance, or in the substi- 
tution of military or ordinary Police required to 
maintain order in the parts of the country denuded 
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of troops. It was satisfactory to see a Calcutta 
telegram in the Times of Januaiy 10 to the effect 
that the Rawalpindi-Kohat line was ready for 
through traffic, a new bridge over the Indus at 
Kushalgarh being opened, but that the project of 
extending the railway into the Kuram Valley as 
a strategical line connected with the defence of 
India had been indefinitely postponed. Any 
such savings possible in the military expen- 
diture may be requned during the present and 
following years to pay for the famine with 
which the United Provinces specially, and 
other Provinces in a lesser degree, are unfortu- 
nately afflicted. The gradual shrinkage in the 
net opium revenue will also have to be met. 
But the revenues of India are expanding as the 
administration is improved, as civihzation pro- 
gresses, and the population increases, so that the 
shrinkage will be met, it is anticipated, as it 
occurs by the improvement in the railway receipts 
and general revenues, always supposing that no 
physical calamity, like famine, affects a large 
area or is abnormally severe. So flourishing, 
in fact, have been the revenues during the last 
few years that it has been found possible to 
make remissions of taxation, especially of the 
salt tax, to the great relief of the poorer classes. 
Taxation can never be more popular in India 
than elsewhere. The difference between the 
English and Indian systems of raising the 
Government revenue in India is well known. 

3—2 
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For the old Indian system under which the 
collection of the revenue fluctuated between 
extremes — ^from the maximum which rapacity 
could extract in prosperous times to total 
remisson in hard times — the English substituted 
a system of moderate assessments to be rigidly 
enforced. The difference between the two 
systems has been always so marked, especially 
in the collection of the land revenue, that 
Indians, while gratefully recognizing the modera- 
tion, perhaps rather chuckling over it in pros- 
perous times, have never ceased to complam of 
the rigidity introduced by the English. The 
tendency of the Government of late years has 
been to reduce the rigidity and to give greater 
scope for graduations of assessment and enhance- 
ment ; also for suspensions and temporary and 
permanent remissions of revenue. Thus in time 
of famine, among the measures of relief, the non- 
exaction of the due instalment of the land-, 
revenue-demand, and the offer of advances for 
well-digging, are among the first to be applied. 
So far as this tendency is a concession to Indian 
ideas, it is an acknowledgment that those ideas 
are ingrained in the people and the conditions of 
India, and that it is better to act upon them 
than to ignore what is ineradicable. It is an 
instance of sympathy being translated into 
action. The change has been introduced in 
consequence of wiser counsels prevailing through 
a better acquaintance with the facts of the 
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problem — possibly in acknowledgment of the 
failure of rigidity. This is the cause for which 
I plead — that the English Government should 
acquire better information all round, and should 
pay more attention to Indian ideas, to which the 
people are accustomed, and which have endured 
so long that then survival affords at any rate some 
presumption of their suitability to the country. 
Indian ideas may be scouted as Oriental pre- 
judices, but, unless they are sympathetically 
regarded, the Government vdll never get at the 
fundamental truth. 

I have before now advocated that the Govern- 
ment of India, both in England and in India, 
should not be above taking a hint from the 
systems of administration prevalent in the Native 
States, where efficiency is the first object. Some 
years ago parts of British India were much dis- 
turbed by cow-killing riots, which are always 
lil^ely to break out again on the recurrence of 
certain annual festivals, or even without them. 
The Hindus object entirely to the slaughter of 
kine, animals which they hold to be sacred. The 
Mahomedans, on the other hand, eat beef freely ; 
and in places where religious feeling runs high 
between the two creeds, this question of the 
slaughter of the animals held sacred by one party, 
and required for food by the other, leads to 
serious disturbances and human bloodshed. The 
British power has to interfere to keep the peace, 
and generally does so by some compromise, such as 
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the seclusion of slaughter-houses, which satisfies 
neither side. In Native States there are not, and 
never have been, any cow-kilhng riots. The ex- 
planation is simple. The Vernacular Press in 
Native States does not enjoy the same license as 
in British India. In the latter the Hindu uses 
all the paraphernalia (leaflets, pamphlets, etc.) of 
a Free Press to express his hatred of the Maho- 
medans, and mce versa ; the result is that racial 
hatred is excited to such a pitch that the rival 
religions have recourse to violent measures ; they 
break each other’s heads till the authorities come 
to disperse them. As there is no such thing as 
a Free Press in the Native States, there is nothing 
to foment racial or religious hatred. It was, 
therefore, most refreshing to read, in connexion 
with the selection of an officer to act as Foreign 
Secretary in 1908, that ‘in making the selection 
particular regard was had to the necessity for 
bringing the Native States into sympathetic rela- 
tions with the Government, and to the estabhsh- 
ment of the new Advisory Councils on lines 
which would commend themselves to the Chiefs. 
For this an officer was wanted who, in addition 
to being in touch with the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the Indian aristocracy, should possess an 
intimate practical knowledge of Indian admin- 
istration in its different branches.’ As the 
officer selected was not in the Political Depart- 
ment, but in the ordinary line, and had there- 
fore had no more opportunity of being in touch 
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with the thoughts and aspirations of the Indian 
aristocracy than any other District Officer in 
all India had had. the choice was somewhat of 
a reflection on the whole Political Depaidment 
thus passed over, and it suggested that the 
Political officers — those who are accredited to 
the Native States — were not particularly pro- 
ficient m their business. If tliis is tlie case, it 
is much to be lamented. If the Native States 
have still to be brought into sympathetic relations 
with the Government, how is tliis to be effected 
by the selection, as the new Foreign Secretary, 
the special mouthpiece of the \"icero3^ of an 
officer who has not worked among the Native 
States ? As District Officer of Lucknow he may 
know all about the Oudh Talukdars, who are a 
kind of superior land-holders, possessed of not 
very ancient titles to their estates, but they are 
not Chiefs or Rulers of Native States. The ex- 
planation volunteered ‘ doth protest too much, 
methinks,’ as the Queen says in ‘ Hamlet,’ and 
may give rise to some misunderstanding, besides 
irritating the whole Political Department. How- 
ever, be that as it may, it was gratifying that some 
regard should be shown for the Native States, and 
for the thoughts and aspkations of the Indian 
aiistocracy. Now is the time for the Native 
Chiefs and Indian aristocracy to come forward 
and take full advantage of the opportunities to 
be afforded them of co-operating with the Govern- 
ment, and to show that they can give the Govern- 
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ment the best information of native thought and 
sentiment. There is surely nothing in this last 
indication of the policy of the Viceroy vdth which 
any of the English political parties can desire to 
interfere. 

Party politics of England have been responsible 
for great errors in the Government of India. 
The vacillation in the Frontier Policy of the 
Government of India is due to Party pressure 
from England. It is notorious that for the want 
of a fixed Frontier Policy, the Government of 
India have wasted millions of the poor Indian 
taxpayer’s money in the defence of the Afghan 
frontier. Governors- General and Viceroj'^s have 
been recalled and retired from India according to 
the exigencies of Party politics in England. I 
need not refer to the treatment meted out to 
Warren Hastings. The case of Lord Lytton 
is yet fresh in the minds of the public both in 
India and in this country. The interests of poor 
India are seldom thought of when Whigs and 
Tories fight for their respective Parties in England. 
Unionists, in their eagerness for tariff war with 
Germany, forget the interests of India. They do 
not pause to consider that without India there is 
no British Empire. The Radicals, in their z:eal 
for ‘ reforms,’ forget that India is not England. 
India- suffers in the sport of Party polities of 
British statesmen. 

It has often been urged that India should be 
excluded from Party questions in Parliament, 
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but in practice it is hard to prevent an Opposi- 
tion from endeavouring to make capital, at the 
expense of the Government in power, out of 
some occurrence in India. The late Sir John 
Strachey stated (and nobody was in a better 
position to know the truth) that it was a foolish 
calumny to suppose that the real motive for the 
abolition, between 1879 and 1882, of the duties 
on the import of cotton into India was the Party 
purpose of obtaining political support in Lanca- 
shire, and not any care for the interests of India. 
There can, however, be no doubt that this view 
was taken at the time by many people in England 
and in India, and that many persons would even 
now demand some proof, something more than a 
bold assertion from the gentleman mainly respon- 
sible in India for the measure ; the mere suspicion 
and repetition of the charge was quite sufficient 
to injure the good name of the Government. 

There has, unfortunately, been another matter 
of great importance in which the Liberal Party 
can hardly escape the charge of being, guided by 
Party principles in their dealing with India, 
rather than by a sole consideration for the good 
of the countr)^ The Vernacular Press Act of 
1878 was passed by Lord Lytton’s Government, 
■with the sanction of the Secretary of State for 
India (who required its amendment in one re- 
spect), and, while it remained in force, it proved 
very effective in curbing the undue license of 
the Vernacular newspapers, though it could not 
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be said that they were prevented from expressing 
themselves quite freely so long as they restrained 
their language within the limits of fair and decent 
criticism. The Act above mentioned was bitterly 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone and his Party as 
an infringement of the liberty of the Press ; all 
the time-worn vituperation of which those gentle- 
men were capable was discharged against the 
authors of this Act. Mr. Gladstone probably 
had no notion, and never paused for a moment 
to consider, what views were held in India re- 
garding the freedom of the Press, which is, indeed, 
and always has been, an idea absolutely beyond 
the conception of all but a small proportion of 
the inhabitants of India. An unbridled Press is 
altogether unknown in the Native States ; if the 
newspaper editors indulge in personal attacks on 
the ruler or his ministers, or make .themselves 
otherwise offensive, there is no hesitation in deport- 
ing them beyond the limits of the State ; no trouble 
is taken to prosecute the offender ; he is simply 
ejected. This was the old practice, and it is 
maintained to the present day. In spite, how- 
ever, of the Indian view regarding the freedom 
of the Press, and notvdthstanding aU the evidence 
adduced to show the harm being done through- 
out the country in 1878 (as now, in 1908), by the 
unchecked license of the Press, Mr. Gladstone 
had the Vernacular Press Act repealed by Lord 
Ripon, who went out to India as Viceroy in 1880. 
Since that time the Sedition sections in the 
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Penal Code have been strengthened, but their 
inefficiency to restrain the A^ernacular Press 
vdtliin limits of moderate and fair criticism has 
been abundantly proved in the stormy time 
through wliich India has been passing. If in 
the prosecutions for Sedition under the Indian 
Penal Code in Bengal, in 1907, the accused had 
not apologized and had their apologies accepted, 
by which they escaped all punishment, there 
would have been formal trials, with aU the 
attendant evils of publicity, speeches of counsel 
attacking the Government, and the glorified 
mai’tyrdom of the offenders. Surely the milder 
but more certain procedure of the Vernacular 
Press Act, by which the offending Vernacular 
newspaper could be suppressed, was better for 
all concerned. During Lord Lytton’s adminis- 
tration^* that Act was only once applied. The 
publisher of the Som Prahdsli was called upon to 
give security that he would not again publish 
seditious writings. He gave the bond, but he 
closed his paper. In the following year he made 
his submission, and was allowed to re-issue his 
paper. 

Until some such effective procedure as was 
provided in that Act is re-established, there will 
always be a liability to outbursts of license on 
the part of the Vernacular Press. During the 
disturbances in 1907, many persons, speaking 

* ^Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration/ by Lady Betty 
Balfour, p. 521. 
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and writing with complete knowledge of India, 
have come forward to advocate strong measures 
being adopted towards the Vernacular Press ; 
but nothing has been done. 

In the Times of January 5, 1908, there appeared 
the following paragraph regarding ‘A Bengali 
Press Prosecution,’ which may be quoted at 
length : 

‘ At the Calcutta Police-Court last month 
Baikuntha Chandra Acharji, the printer and 
publisher of the Yugantar newspaper, was 
charged with sedition in reference to an article 
urging the Sikh soldiery to mutiny. Mr. Kings- 
ford, the Chief Presidency IMagistrate, held the 
article to be so mischievous that he refused 
permission for a copy of the English translation 
put in by the official translator to be taken for 
reproduction in the newspapers. In the course 
of his judgment, Mr. Kingsford said there could 
be no doubt that the accused had published a 
series of seditious articles in pursuance of a settled 
plan of action. He pleaded that he was ignorant 
of their authorship. Whether or not this was 
the truth he was at any rate responsible for the 
fact that they had appeared in print. The history 
of the Yugantar in the last few months exhibited 
the impotence of Government to deal with this 
class of publication under the existing law. In 
the interests of good government and good order, 
the paper ought long ago to have been suppressed. 
It was difficult to measure the harm likely to 
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result from such an article as that charged when 
it was translated and circulated, as presumably 
it was intended to be, amongst the soldiery to 
whom it was addressed. While the law remained 
in its present state, there was little reason to 
doubt that the party of disorder would, on the 
guarantee of a sufficient indemnity, conceal the 
real culprits and procure another catspaw to take 
the prisoner’s place. The accused was sentenced . 
to two months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 1,000, or, m default, to six months’ 
additional rigorous imprisonment.’ 

Mr. Morley explained at Arbroath, on Octo- 
ber 21, 1907, why nothing had been done in the 
direction of strong measures towards the Ver- 
nacular Press. He said : ‘ We have not allowed 
ourselves — I speak of the Indian Government — to 
be hurried into the pohcy of repression. I say this 
to what I would call the idealist party, and in spite 
of nonsense that I read in some quarters that ought 
to know better about apathy and supineness. 
We will not be hurried into repression, any more 
than we will be hurried into the other direction. 
Then the other party, which finds a very good 
voice, which is veiy vocal in this country, say : 
‘‘ But, oh ! we are astonished, and India is 
astonished, and it is time that India is astonished 
and amazed at the Hcense that you extend to 
newspapers and to speakers ; why don’t you stop 
it?” Orientals, they say, do not understand it. 
Yes, but just let us look at that. We are not 
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Orientals ; that is the root of the matter. We 
are in India. We English, Scotch, and Irish 
are in India because we are not Orientals, and if 
I am told that the Oriental view is that they 
cannot understand that the Press are allowed to 
VTite what they hke, weU, experiments may 
fail ; but, anyhow, that is a Western experiment 
which we are going to try, not only through this 
Government, but through other Governments. 
We are representatives, not of Oriental civihza- 
tion, but of Western civilization — of its methods, 
its principles, its practices ; and I for one will 
not be hurried into an excessive haste for re- 
pression by the argument that Orientals do not 
understand this toleration.’ The answer to this 
speech is that repression is not desired, but that 
7'egulation by some simple process is desirable. 
The case is a typical one, as showing how India 
is governed ; it is particularly edifying, as the 
one case exhibits two principles at work, though 
they may not be avowed. The first principle 
emergmg from the facts is that India is governed 
on Part)^ lines. The Conservatives passed the 
Vernacular Press Act ; the Liberals promptly 
repealed it. The freedom of the Press is a 
Liberal cry, so nothing will induce the Liberals 
in power to impose any restrictions on the Press, 
however much they may be advised and urged 
to do so. The other principle is that, when the 
Government of the day chooses. Western ex- 
periments are to be tried in India, however 
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much they may be opposed to Oriental ideas ; 
and tliis, too, although the same speaker, Mr. 
Moiiey, a few minutes before he used the words 
just quoted, had said : ‘ Because a particular 
policy or principle is true and expedient and 
^dtal in certain definite circumstances, therefore 
it is equally true and vital in a completely 
different set of circumstances. A ^'^ery dangerous 
and gross fallacy.’ Having just pointed out the 
fallacy in this A^ery plain manner, ]\Ir. iNlorley at 
once proceeded to say that a lYestern experi- 
ment — the fireedom of the Press — Avas to be 
continued in India, the circumstances of AAdiich 
country are as different as possible from those of 
England. The inconsistency AA^as too glaring to 
escape observation. Is it not clear and notorious 
that the interests of India are not really serA^ed 
by alloAAung the poisonous matter published in 
the A^ernacular Press daily and Aveekly to be 
disseminated broadcast throughout the country, 
setting the people against the rulers, class against 
class, race against race, breathing hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness in every line, tainted 
with the most bitter animosity ? No one wants 
to preA^ent the V ernacular newspapers from criti- 
cizing freely and fearlessly, but when lies are 
deliberately published, with the obAuous intent 
to injure Government ; when dissatisfaction and 
disloyalty are preached with impunity ; when 
sedition is openly justified, it surely is time for 
the Government to stop such an abuse of the 
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freedom of the Press. The Home Member of the 
Supreme Council in India at the St. Andrew’s 
dinner in Calcutta, as reported in the Times of 
December 24, 1907, gave some excuses for the 
course pursued bj* the Government of India in 
trusting to the enforcement of the ordinary law 
— that is, to persecutions under the Sedition 
sections of the Penal Code ; but it was easy to 
see from his speech that the hands of the 
Government of India were tied by the decision 
of Mr. Morley, to the effect that no special 
action against the Vernacular Press would be 
permitted. India has to thank Mr. Morley 
for sanctioning the use of the deportation pro- 
cedure, under Regulation III. of 1818, in certain 
cases in the Panjab last year. Now deportation 
is the Oriental method, whereas trial by jury is 
the English method. Thus Mr. Morley can 
(very properly) sanction the use of an Oriental 
method, the efficiency of which is palpable and 
has been demonstrated by examples ; but when 
it is suggested that Oriental ideas should be 
applied to check the license of the Press, he 
takes the line that Oriental ideas must give way 
to a Western experiment, though he has himself 
just proclaimed the fallacy of such a course. 
Again, poor India is allowed to suffer while such 
dialectics are practised. Not only are Oriental 
thought and opinion thus deliberately disre- 
garded, even when supported by a large section 
of English opinion, but Indian feelings are con- 
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stantly being ignored or overridden. When all 
is said, the result is that the license of the 
Vernacular Press is tolerated in India by the 
English Government to an extent which no 
Oriental Power would dream of allowmg: the 
Oriental cannot and never will consider such 
toleration to be an indication of strength, he 
regards it as part of the unintelligible conduct of 
the Su’kar ; he attributes it to wealmess, and the 
seditious and discontented find a means ready to 
hand for attacking the English with impunity ; 
the few prosecutions have had little or no elFect. 

Lord Curzon tried his best to remove the 
causes of hiction between Europeans and the 
masses in India. The most important measure 
was the Shooting Rules, specifying the conditions 
under which British soldiers may go out with 
rifles in pursuit of game. This regulation, when 
properly carried out, prevents colhsions between 
soldiers and natives, because they ensure due 
precautions being taken for the protection of the 
lives of the natives and their crops. 

Lord Curzon, even at the risk of annoying his 
Englishmen, did a great deal to conciliate the 
native millions. His Lordship made over to the 
followers of the Prophet the sacred ]\Ioti Masjid 
(the Pearl Mosque) in the Palace at Lahore. 
The Choti Khwabgah in the fort is no longer a 
church, the Dewan-i-am is no longer a barrack. 
The railway office has been removed from the 
Dai Anga mosque at Lahore. At Bijapur, 

4 
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under Lord Curzon’s orders, a traveller’s bunga- 
low and a British post office were removed fix)m 
Moslem places of worship. At Lucknow a 
mosque was recovered and made over to the 
people. At Mandalay the church and the club 
were removed from the gilded throne rooms of 
the Burmese Kings. 

Lord Curzon never claimed to be infallible. 
On the other hand, in his speech at Derby, on 
the occasion of the Presentation of the Freedom 
of the Borough of Derby, his Lordship said : 

‘ I am not so bold as to say that we make no 
mistakes in India. Idaresay we make a great 
many. I am quite willing to claim a most liberal 
share for myself. Our rule is sometimes inflexible 
and harsh and unyielding, or, if it is not so, it 
appears to be so to the people. It is so difficult to 
understand them; it is so much more difficult some- 
times to get them to understand us. The points of 
view of the governor and the governed, and still 
more of the Asiatic and the European, are so wide 
apart that one hardly knows where to find a hyphen 
to connect them. . . . For my own part, I think 
the highest duty that a ruler of India can set before 
himself is to create, if I may so describe them, 
special interpreters between the people and our- 
selves, to explain our ideas to them and theirs 
to us.’ 

Untortunately Lord Curzon made a great 
mistake in holding the elephant procession of the 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi gn the fast-day of 
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the Ramazan — a sacred fast of 62,000,000 of 
Mahomedan British subjects. There was no 
particular reason why that Durbar should be 
on the first of January ^ considering that the 
Coronation had been held in England in the 
month of August previous. There was no 
reason for celebrating the Coronation of the 
new King-Emperor on the anniversary of the 
Imperial Assemblage (which was held for a 
different purpose) on Januarj?- 1. But there was 
every reason to avoid giving offence to a large 
proportion of the persons engaged in various 
parts of the ceremony. What would have been 
said if the Indians had asked for the tamdsha to 
be held on Christmas Day, or Good Friday, or 
on a Sunday ? Ko doubt the fixture of the 
elephant procession for a hlahomedan fast- 
day was an oversight ; it could hardly have 
been meant for an intentional slight. But why 
was there any oversight at all? The respon- 
sibility was his Foreign Secretary’s. English- 
men in India are such birds of passage, things 
are so quickly forgotten, that a similar mistake 
may easily recur. A suggestion, then, may 
be made to prevent its recurrence. Let a 
Standing Order be laid down for obser^^ance in 
every office to this effect, that ‘ No date is to be 
fixed for any official ceremony until inquiry has 
been made from responsible representatives of 
each section of the community whether there is 
any reasonable objection to the date proposed.’ 

4—2 
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A decalogue of such Standing Orders might be 
framed with advantage, and an officer charged 
with their due observance ; they would do 
some good in reducing the number of ignorant 
mistakes. 

Other illustrations of the effect of such 
mistakes can be given. When a Viceroy on 
tour was visiting a Mahomedan State during the 
time of the Mohurrum (when the Mahomedans 
are in mourning), it pleased His Excellency to 
want to shoot a tiger. The arrangements had 
to be made for fear of displeasing the great man, 
but the whole of the Mahomedan population was 
inconvenienced and annoyed, so that no pleasant 
recollection of the Viceroy’s visit was left behind 
on his departure. Again, the Government decided 
to depose a ruling Native Chief for improperly 
administering his State. If judiciously done, this 
act would have gained the gratitude of all who 
had been the victims of his oppression. But the 
day selected by the authorities for the deposition 
was a Hindu fast-day, the eleventh day of the 
moon; the gratitude of the Hindus for the 
Oep^sition of the tyrant was tnefetore entirely^ 
lost. The Partition of Bengal was carried out 
during the annual festival period in Lower 
Bengal ; this fact added to the annoyance which 
was either spontaneously felt by many persons, 
or artificially exaggerated by political opponents 
to the Partition policy. Every one remembers 
the terrible (and admitted) mistake made in the 
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use of certain kinds of animal fat for the lubrica- 
tion of rifle cartridges which led to the I\iutiny 
of 1857. No one supposes that the authorities 
ever intended to insult the religious scruples of 
the Sepoys. But the mistake was sufficiently 
serious for designing agitators to exploit it and 
use it for their own sinister purposes. The moral 
of it all is that the English have only themselves, 
their ignorance of the country, their carelessness, 
.their hauteur, their self-confidence, to thank for 
the greater portion of the troubles vnth which 
they have had to contend. It is probably very 
rare for an Englishman to be deliberately rude 
to an Indian gentleman of any rank, or of no 
rank at all, who pays him a visit. But, from my 
personal knowledge, I can say that there have 
been, and are, English officers in India in the 
various services whom respectable Indian gentle- 
men have avoided, and avoid visiting, whether 
on business or as an act of respect to their 
position, for fear of the discourtesy to which they 
might be exposed. The English are - not always 
w’-ell-mannered among themselves. There is an 
old story, dating back to the time of the present 
King-Emperor’s visit to India more than thirty- 
two years ago, when a good deal was being said 
about the treatment of the natives of India— a 
favourite subject with journalists arid travelling 
M.P.’s. A distinguished Anglo-Indian officer, 
since dead, said to another : ‘ How can we be 
expected to be agreeable to the natives when we 
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are so disagreeable to one another ?’ Be this as 
it may, and recognizing the fact that Indians are 
sensitive, timorous, and ill- versed in the require- 
ments of English etiquette, it should be im- 
pressed on all Europeans in India that they 
would gain enormously in personal influence and 
success by cultivating a truly courteous and con- 
ciliatory manner in intercourse with natives of 
all classes. There may be occasions when there 
is some difference of opinion on some offlcial 
matter, and firmness on the part of the official is 
requisite ; it is all the more necessary for him to 
be on his best behaviour, and to lose no diplo- 
matic advantage by an exhibition of patience or 
discourtesy, for which the Indian languages have 
plenty of proverbs. 

Just now I suggested a decalogue: if the 
term is not approved of, let ‘ Golden Rules ’ be. 
substituted. The following may be included as 
an important one of the series ; ‘ Every English- 
man in India should treat the natives as he 
would treat the guests in his own or his father’s 
house.’ He will find himself repaid for so doing. 
It has been said that gratitude is not to be 
expected from an Indian. On the other hand, 
the very contrary has been asserted — namely, 
that Indians are exceedingly prone to feelings of 
gratitude. The truth probably is that general 
statements should not be based on limited 
observation or information. Political agitators, 
who, after a long course of agitation, think they 
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have succeeded in extracting from the English 
a greater number of the paid appointments, more 
seats in the Legislative Councils, a more liberal 
form of Government (including the right of inter- 
pellation), are avowedly ungrateful because they 
have failed to obtain all the concessions they 
have demanded, including the impossible one of 
outvoting the Government ; as they are not 
satisfied they decline to express gratitude for 
what they have obtained. Some servants have 
shown ingratitude to their masters ; others have, 
in gratitude for kindness, preserved English fives 
in times of danger. No general eulogy or libel 
of the whole community can be formulated from 
a few known instances. PossibJy the cynical 
view is correct that gratitude depends on a sense 
of favours to come. But this could be predicated 
of Europeans as well as of Indians. It is hardly 
possible for the English to understand the 
workings of the Indian mind ; the Indians are 
adepts at psychology. Some clever Englishman 
has said : ‘ If 5mu want to know how an Oriental 
would regard a question, consider what an 
Englishman would think of it — an Oriental will 
think exactly the opposite.’ When an English- 
man expects gratitude, the Indian does not see 
why he should be grateful ; but he is so in other 
ways when the Englishman might see no need 
for it. As their education and experience pro- 
gress the Indians expect to receive a greater 
equality of treatment with Englishmen than they 
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have hitherto been allowed. They can fully 
appreciate the argument that they should be 
paid somewhat less than Europeans for filling 
the same appointments in India, as they have 
not to submit to exile from home and family, 
with aU its attendant disadvantages. (For the 
same reason the Indian Members of the Council 
of India should be granted higher pay than the 
English Members.) But any distinctions on the 
gTounds of race, creed, or colour they entirely 
fail to appreciate ; in fact, they are disposed to 
resent them. 

In the Civil Departments much has already 
been done to abolish inequalities, and too rapid 
an advance would not be wise, until the fitness 
of those who have entered where they previously 
had been excluded has been thoroughly estab- 
lished. It is in the Army that the distinctions 
are more particularly maintained. No native 
officer, though his breast may be covered with 
medals, may rise above a certain position of 
coiTCsponding rank, not rank in the same list as 
the English officer. Above all, the rewards for 
similar conduct are not the same. It seems 
hardly credible that, however bravely he may 
risk his life, the native Sepoy is unable, being a 
native, to obtain the Victoria Cross, which would 
be awarded to the English soldier or officer 
under similar circumstances, but must be con- 
tent with the Indian Order of Merit. His 
Majesty the King- Emperor could perform no act 
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which would have a greater effect in strengthen- 
ing the loyalty of the Native Army than by 
confe'Ting V.C.’s, instead of the Native Order, 
for , ' cts of bravery performed by Sepoys which 
would have won the decoration for English 
officers or soldiers. The selection of a limited 
number of Indian orderlies to attend on the 
King-Emperor in England for a few months 
annually is an excellent method of rewarding 
merit, and encouraging loyalt}^ in the Native 
Army. At the same time, even in this matter, 
it must be remembered that these native soldiers 
are strangers in a strange land, far from all their 
home and professional surroundings, and that 
they wiU report, on their return to India, accord- 
ing to the treatment that they maj’- receive in 
England. They would attach much more hn- 
portance to a sympathetic regard, for their 
personal wants in such matters as their devotions, 
food, ablutions, than to entertainments or invita- 
tions to great functions. The officers in charge 
of them have a serious responsibility ; they can 
win the hearts of these selected representatives of 
the Indian Army by showing real and practical 
sympathy with their wants, or can alienate them 
by their coldness and hauteur. The personalitj^ 
of the Sovereign is, and always will be, a potent 
magnet to attract the loyalty of Indians of every 
degree. It is not mere adulation, it is not the 
hope of personal favours that attracts Indians ; 
it is that they can see the embodiment of Power. 
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They have been for centuries habituated to the 
idea of a personal ruler ; autocracy, not to say 
despotism, is familiar to the Oriental ; autocracy 
is the keynote of the Government of the Native 
States. Representative Government, delibera- 
tive and Legislative Councils, were an unknown 
thought to India until the idea was introduced 
by the English. The village panckayets, or local 
juries to decide local matters, were the nearest 
approach to the idea, but were essentially 
different from it. That autocratic India should 
be governed by the fancies of an English demo- 
cracy seems as topsy-turvy as a Gilbertian drama. 
The intricacies of the British Constitution are 
somewhat beyond the comprehension of the 
average Indian ; the millions of India could not 
grasp them. The more the Sovereign can place 
himself in eUdence as the fountain of honour, 
though as King-Emperor he does not personally 
govern India, the more will he appeal to Indian 
ideas, the more potent will his name be to con- 
jure with. It would be impossible for the King 
to govern more directly, as he would not have 
the time or the knowledge to attend to the affairs 
of his world-wide Empire. It has before now been 
suggested that a member of the Royal Family 
should be appointed perpetual Viceroy of 
India ; but there is much to be said against 
the suggestion. The Royal Family can hardly 
descend into the arena of politics. Lord Ellen- 
borough, when Governor-General of India, 
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was recalled by the Court of Directors, and 
within the last thirty-five years more than one 
^^iceroy of India has resigned his office tlirough 
inability to pull well with the English Party in 
power. It would not be seemly or desirable for 
a Royal Prince to be exposed to such treatment. 
At any rate, the want of such an arrangement 
as the suggestion contemplates is not even re- 
motely connected with the present trouble, so 
the matter need not be further considered here. 

There are plenty of causes, all contributing to 
the present unrest,' which have long been in 
operation, and so long as they continue to 
operate there may be a recrudescence of the 
troubles. Racial antipathy has long existed, and 
may at any moment be fanned into flames by 
agitation ; as, perhaps, the most radical cause of 
the troubles it may be the hardest to cure. 
Opportunities for the exhibition of racial feeling 
are constantly occurring ; indeed, they are never 
absent. For instance, in the common matter of 
railway travelling there are constant . rows (to 
use the ordinary term) between Europeans and 
Indians, engendered by nothing else than racial 
prejudices. To the credit of the Indian Civil 
Service, it must be said that its members are 
seldom the offenders in this matter, but the same 
cannot be said of other classes of Europeans. 
The records of the numerous fracas surely in- 
dicate something seriously wrong. The Indian 
Civilians, being recruited through severe com- 
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petitive examinations, are for the most part men 
of considerable ability, and, as ordinarily, they 
alone can fUl the appointments which are in- 
cluded in a schedule of a certain Statute, they 
necessarily must rise to the highest positions in 
the countrjT'. But there can be no doubt that, 
for one cause or another, the Civil Service does 
not occupy the same pre-eminent position that it 
used to hold, and it would be interesting, to say 
the least, to investigate the reasons of this change. 
I have had occasion to comment elsewhere on 
the low standard of knowledge of Indian lan- 
guages which passes muster even among the 
Civilians, and I cannot but regard this as an 
appreciable cause of the gulf between the rulers 
and the ruled. No personal vigour ’ or energy 
will compensate for a difficulty in communicating 
with the people, and unless their language is 
understood it is obviously impossible to penetrate 
their minds. 

Administrative changes in the right direction 
should do some good, but all the improvements 
contemplated cannot be introduced at once ; 
more money is required, and, unless the cost of 
famines and military expenditure can be reduced, 
the finances may not be able to afford all the 
desirable developments. It is most important 
to keep down taxation to the lowest possible 
limits. No changes will, however, do any good 
unless the principles upon which India is to be 
governed are decided, and firmly maintained in 
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spite of seditious agitation and questions in 
Parliament. The maintenance of peace, law, 
and order is the first essential, without which 
no progress can be made. Next in importance 
comes the spirit in which the administration is 
to be conducted. Is sjnnpathy to be merely an 
ideal, or is it to have practical results ? If so, 
how is it to be translated into action ? Are 
native ideas merely to be considered to be put 
aside, or vdll they be allowed to prevail, or must 
they be subordinated to ‘ Western experiments ’ ? 
In the interests of the highest humanit}^ Safi, 
female infanticide, and other inhuman practices 
have been abolished by the strong arm of 
English power, and no one can say now that the 
English were wrong in their suppression of such 
practices. But other ‘ Western experiments ’ 
enter upon much more debatable ground, and 
educated Indians are not satisfied at seeing 
Oriental ideas thrust aside to suit the Party 
principles of English politics. Little good will 
be done by obtaining the better information and 
knowledge of Indian thought, sentiment, and 
aspirations — which is absolutely essential if the 
grievous mistakes which have been made in past 
times through ignorance or indifference are not to 
be repeated — if such information and knowledge, 
when obtained, are not properly utilized. The 
whole system of Education must be reorganized, 
though the cost thereof may be considerable. 
And when all this is being done the Indians ^vill 
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have their own part to play. ' They cannot hut 
he aware of the defects of character to which 
they are considered to be hable, for they are 
constantly being reminded of them in every way ; 
and it is for them to take such admonitions in 
good part, and to subject themselves to a process 
of purification analogous to that which Count 
Okuma claimed to have been effected in Buddhism 
in Japan. How can they hope to succeed when 
they make such exhibitions of themselves, and 
of their incapacity for self-government, that the 
Times could write of the disgraceful scenes which 
wecked the meeting of the Indian National 
Congress at Surat as ‘having once more shown 
how unfitted even the most “Westernized” 
Indians still are for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of representative institutions ’ ? When 
all is said and done, the conflict of interests in 
India, and in regard to India, will always render 
it liable to temporary troubles, though it is not 
necessary that there should be outbreaks of 
violence. 

It wiU require not only the highest statesman- 
ship, but the co-operation of the educated classes 
and the teeming millions, to keep differences of 
aim and opinion from assuming formidable 
proportions. The highest statesmanship avail- 
able in England at the present moment in 
various Departments of the Imperial Govern- 
ment failed to solve in a manner satisfactory 
to India the question of the Indian immigrants 
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in the Transvaal. The Imperial Government, 
in carrying out their South African policy, and 
in order to please a few million Colonials and 
Boers, agreed to the forcible return to India of 
a very few thousand Indian immigrants who 
had been allowed to repafr to the Transvaal, 
trusting to the protection of the Indian and 
Imperial Governments. What is likely to 
be said and thought, in the bazars frequented 
by the 300,000,000 of India, of such treatment 
of their subjects by the Imperial Government, 
which the Indian Government could not prevent? 
Such treatment inevitably would have led, 
as a contributory cause, to further ‘troubles 
in India.’ No two matters have done more 
injury to the reputation of England in India v as 
a just nation than the cotton duties and the 
treatment of British-Indians in the Transvaal. 
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It has become a fashion with ‘ reformers ’ to 
spend a few weeks in India, and there either to 
write a book suggesting ‘reforms,’ or to make 
speeches prescribing panaceas for all existing 
evils in India. Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., has 
followed this practice. While in India he was 
convinced that a ‘ Colonial form of Self-Govern- 
ment was best suited to India.’ He was ‘ doing ’ 
India under the guidance of some of the leaders 
of the Indian National Congress. A silver cup 
was presented to him by Mr. S. N. Banerji, of 
Bengal ‘ Coronation ’ fame, one of the promi- 
nent leaders of the Congress. 

On Noveniber 4, 1907, Mr. Keir Hardie met 
the members of the Madras Mahajana Sabha at 
their premises, and assured them in these words : 
‘ I am here to investigate the conditions which 
prevail in India. I am here principally because 
I have some remnants of conscience in me, which 
is somewhat rare in a politician.’ (Cheers and 
laughter.) I think it was Madame de Stael who 
said : ‘ The voice of conscience is so dehcate that 
it is easy to stifle it.’ It was Selden who re- 

64 
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marked : ‘ He that Iiath a scrupulous conscience 
is like a horse that is not well weighed ; he starts 
at every bird that flies out of the hedge.’ 

That is exactly what klr. Keir Hardie did in 
India. He did not care to pause and consider 
what he was doing. He is reported to have 
shouted the Bande Ivlatarcm. There is*no doubt 
that he believed it to be an innocent national 
song — a sort of a Bengali National Anthem. 

IThat is the Bande Mataram 1 Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji was a great Bengali novelist. 
By caste a Bengali Brahman, lie was the first 
native of India to take the B.A. degree in 1858. 
He served the British Government for about 
thirty years as a Deputy IMagistrate, and retired 
in 1891 with honours — Rai Bahadur and a C.I.E. 
He died in 1894 at the age of fifty-six. He 
published about a dozen Bengali novels, and is 
a great favourite with the educated Bengalis, 
who delight in calling him the ‘ Scott of Bengal.’ 
In 1882 — about the time of the Ilbert Bill 
agitation — Bankim published a Bengali novel 
called the Anandamatha. The plot referred to 
the Sannyasi Rebellion of 1772, near Purneah, 
Tirhoot, and Dinapur. The Sannyasi (lit. 
fakirs, or hermits) were a set of lawless ban- 
ditti, who, in ‘bodies of 5,000 men, went on 
burning, plundering, and ravaging ’ parts of 
Bengal.* 

* Accounts of this rebellion will be found in Gleig’s 
^Memoirs’; Warren Hastings’ letter to Sir George Cole- 

5 
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The Anandamatlia occupies 211 pages. In it 
Bankim introduces a song as a national war-cry, 
which begins with the Sanskrit words Bande 
Mataram.. This song made Bankim famous in 
Bengal, as the Marseillaise immortalized Claude 
Rouget de Lisle in France. Like the author of 
the French song, the Bengali novelist composed 
the Bande Mataram in a fit of patriotic excite- 
ment after a good hearty dinner, which he 
always enjoyed. It was set to Hindu music, 
known as Mallar-Kimali~Trd, The extra- 
ordinarily stirring character of the air and its 
ingenious assimilation of Bengali passages with 
Sanskiit served to make it popular. Bankim 
was a follower of European models, and was 
as familiar with the mltings of Rousseau and 
Voltaire as with those of Byron and Scott. 
Some passages in the Bande Mataram are more 
on the lines of La Marseillaise than Lie Waelit 
am Rhein. The Bande Mataram consists of 
thirty-six lines, out of which only seven are in 
Bengali, the remaining twenty -nine being in 
Sanskrit, and therefore unintelligible to the 
millions of Bengal, or to the masses of any other 
part of India, The song, as a whole, can there- 
fore never be national, except in the sense of the 

brooke, dated February 2 , 1773; Hastings to Josias du Pre, 
March 9, 1773 ; Hastings to Purling, March 31, 1773 ; blast- 
ings to Sir George Colebrooke, March SI, 1773 ; and Hastings 
to Lawrence, March 20, 1774. Hunter’s ‘Annals of PuvM 
Bengal ’ also gives ^ short account of this vebelHoi^, 
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‘ ^7 ational ’ Congress. N otwithstanding tlie agita- 
tion over the Tlbert Bill, snd the imprisonment 
of i\ir. Surendra Yath Banerji in 1 883, no fuss 
was made over the Bande Maiaram. I was 
then in Calcutta, and remember distinctly that 
the thousands of students who flocked round the 
Calcutta High Court during the trial of Mr. 
Banerji did not sing the Bande Maiaram. This 
was two years before the Indian National Con- 
gress came into existence, and there was no such 
organization in India for wire-pulling. Y^hen 
the Bande Maiaram. first appeared, all Bengali 
scholars agreed that in rh 5 dhm and cadence it 
was an excellent composition, but no one could 
sa}^ that it was innocuous. In the A nandamatha 
it is the war-cry of the Sannyasi whenever they 
attacked the British forces ; the leading idea of 
the plot is whether the Bengali mind is justified 
in harbouring violent thoughts against the British 
Government. The novel is powerfully con- 
ceived, and when it was published it was 
generally believed that it was well executed, 
and calculated to influence the Bengali race 
for good. No one had then the slightest 
idea that within a quarter of a century the 
Bande Maiaram would be made use of for 
breaking the peace, and to mislead young 
students. 

The Bande Maiaram song is in praise of 
Bengal, and expresses the love of her sons for 
the mother - country. Thirty -three lines are 

5—2 
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quite harmless ; the remaining three lines which 
are objectionable are likely to cause mischief in 
the hands of unscrupulous agitators. The three 
objectionable lines are the tenth, eleventh 
(Sanski'it), and twelfth (Bengali) of the song. 
Those three hues, freely translated, come to 
this : 

‘ Seventy millions of people (in Bengal), 
with one hundred and forty millions of hands 
to wield the sword — how, then, is Bengal 
powerless T 

Such language is likely to inflame the mob, 
especially as the five words in italics are in 
Bengali in the Sanskrit context of the song. 
There is also no denying the fact that the Bande 
Mataram has got very unsavoury associations — 
plunder and murder. Satyananda, a Sannyasi 
leader, is disgusted because, though he saw the 
end of ISIoslem tyranny in Bengal, he found 
Bengal in the hands of another non-Hindu 
Government. He is therefore told : ‘Be not 
crestfallen. . . . To bring about the revival of 
true Hindu religion, we should first of all dis- 
seminate external knowledge. We have no such 
knowledge, nor have we men qualified to teach 
us ; we are no good at educating the public, 
therefore we must have recourse to foreigners. 
The English are well up in such knowledge, and 
make excellent teachers. Let us, therefore, have 
them as our rulers.’ But this does not satisfy 
Satyananda, who in a great rage asserts that he 
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would fertilize Bengal vvitli the blood of the 
eiiem}’ (p. 210). Bhabananda (p. 160), with 
2,000 rebel Saniiyasis shouting Bnnde Mataravi, 
attacks the British army. When tliey sang 
Bande Mataram^ they felt more strength in their 
arms (p. 169). 

^Ir.Keir liardie’s shouting the Bande Malar am 
may lia^^e earned for himself a cheap distinction 
among the Hindu agitators, but he has thereby 
caused a great deal of amioyance to millions 
of l\'Iahomedans to whom the Bande 3'Iataram, 
on account of its anti-Mahomedan associations, 
is most distasteful. 

The idea of ‘ Self-Government for India ’ he 
must have got from the Congress leaders. But he 
knew that the Congress was a discredited body in 
this country. In an interview with the representa- 
tive of the Madras 3Iaih Mr. Keir Hardie had no 
hesitation in saying, ‘ The ryot (peasant) popula- 
tion are strongly in favour of some form of local 
Self-Government.’ Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., 
in a letter from Perth, Western Australia, to 
the Labour^ Leader, dated November 27, 1907, 
wrote : 

‘ It is a positive pleasure to be once again in a 
country where freedom reigns. Looking back 
on India, the whole thing seems like a bad 
nightmare. Until one has actually been there, 
and seen things face to face, it is impossible to 
realize the conditions and the terrorism which 
obtains all round. 
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‘ I admit frankly that the Indian people them- 
selves are largely responsible for this latter effect, 
they being too submissive ; but a new spirit is 
beginning to enthuse the educated sections, 
which will make itself felt in a very short 
time.’ 

One stands amazed at such a wonderful out- 
burst — I had almost said farrago — of nonsense, 
and can scarcely take its author seriously. The 
idea of the Indian people ‘ being too submissive ’ 
does not please Mr. Keir Hardie. Did he tell 
them to be turbulent and'rise against the British? 
Did his harangues in any way, directly or in- 
directly, excite some of the disaffected Indians 
to shoot Mr. Allen, the Magistrate of Dacca, on 
December 23, 1907 ? 

I do not know which to admire most in Mr. 
Keir Hardie — his colossal ignorance or his 
astounding self - confidence, which would be 
called impudence in a man who was not a 
Member of Parliament. He takes intelligent 
people into his confidence, and actually assures 
them that the Indian peasantry are discussing 
Self-Government 1 Is this for dramatic effect ? 
According to the census of 1901, the number 
returned as literate in English in India is only one 
million in a population of 300 millions — that is, 
in other words, less than one per cent, of the 
people in India know English. Literate does 
not necessarily mean educated. And yet the 
peasantry of India coolly discuss ‘ Self-Govern- 
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ment with a I^Iember of Parlirdiient ! '^¥ith Ins 
Iiarangues to the Bengali agitators Keir 

Hardie made them more hysterical, more morbid, 
and more neurotic. He tried to concentrate 
Bengali hysterics on the single idea of ‘Self- 
Government.’ The idea was pleasing to the ear 
of the agitators. The}^ perhaps wanted, as Mr. 
i^lorley said in his speech at Arbroath, to get 
hold of the moon, and here was a. IMember of 
Parliament offering them the moon in the form 
of Colonial Self-Government. For the moment 
they lost vrhat little common sense they possessed. 
All the paraphernalia of the Free Press are at 
their command, which distributes the hysterical 
emotions of Calcutta to the less imaginative 
people of the other Provinces of India. There 
was no one to rebuke effectually the passions 
^vhich i\Ir. Keir Hardie had stimulated. If Mr. 
Keir Hardie himself knew any of the vernaculars 
of India, he would have been astonished at his 
own skill in playing the tune which has caused 
such an explosion of anti-British sentiment and 
racial passions. A more far-seeing man than 
Mr. Keir Hardie would have held up his hands 
in pious horror at the mischief he had caused. 
He would have at once seen that he did not- 
‘play the game.’ It was not ‘cricket.’ There 
is no ‘ sport ’ in endangering the lives of one’s 
fellow-countrymen, who are tr3dng to do their 
best for the honour and glory of England. Of 
course there is unrest in India, but who is 
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responsible for it? The native of India? No. 
He can do nothing without mischievous guidance 
from English malcontents. The wires are pulled 
by Englishmen : some pull them from a safe 
distance, sitting in London ; others are anxious 
for greater distinction. 

A Radical M.P. writes from London : 
‘ Morley wiU yet yield ; go on and agitate.’ 
His letter found its way, somehow, into the 
newspapers. An Association exists in London 
established deliberately for the purpose of wire- 
pulling, though it may be described as having 
for its object ‘ the advocacy of Indian interests.’ 
It it notorious that this Association is inspired 
by ex- Civilians and M.P.s, retired or present, 
who use the knowledge they acquired in the 
pubhc service (for which they receive pensions) 
in their efforts to discredit all authorities respon- 
sible for the Government of India, and to set the 
people against the officials. Several of its 
members have made journeys to India for the 
express purposes of presiding at annual meetings 
of the Indian National Congress, of keeping up 
the agitation in India, and of bringing home 
further material for wire-pulling here. Sir Henry 
Cotton failed in his efforts to get Lord Curzon, 
as Viceroy, to take official cognizance of Resolu- 
tions of the Congress. His failure has ever since 
been recalled as ‘ another grievance ’ against 
constituted authority. The existence of a 
weekly paper, the organ of the Association 
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above mentioned, is probably known to a very 
limited number. It serves the purpose of ferret- 
ing out rind collecting together everything said 
or done during the week that in any wa}^ reflects, 
or can be made to appear to reflect, disparagingly 
on anything or any Englishman connected with 
the Indian administration. It may do no harm 
in England, beine- so little heeded here, but in 
India it must act like rank poison in the body 
politic. 

The wire-puller of another kind believes in 
the power of the tongue. He therefore travels 
all the way to Bengal, and there encourages his 
listeners to turbulence. No native of India could 
have indulged in utterances like those of Mr. 
Keir Hardie without falling into the clutches of 
the law. A Hindu Keir Hardie would either 
have been deported without a trial, or placed in 
the dock, charged with sedition. But British- 
Indian law, though in theory it is no respecter of 
persons, in practice is different. Mr. Keir Hardie 
votes with the Ministerial majority. Perhaps 
his vote cannot be dispensed with. Besides, 
Mr. Keir Hardie is a leader of the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons. Muzzling Mr. Keir 
Hardie in India therefore might have meant the 
loss of a number of votes to the Ministerial 
Party at Home. Not muzzling Mr. Keir Hardie 
may yet mean the loss of many valuable English 
lives in India. I appeal to no Party ; I appeal to 
the British nation. It is for the British nation 
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to decide whether they value Party votes more 
than they value the lives of their fellow- country- 
men -in India. 

During the Indian Mutiny the Government 
of India had the good sense, under Lord 
Canning’s guidance, to regulate the utterances 
of even Anglo-Indian editors. In those days 
there were hardly any mischievous native editors. 
Fifty years ago Englishmen were deported from 
India for mischievous agitation. In the Chapter 
on " Deportation ’ (p. 125) I have .given the 
names of some distinguished Englishmen who 
were deported from Calcutta. In those days 
Members of Parliament did not play the role of 
agitators in India. 

Mr. Keir Hardie’s utterances have not only 
exasperated the bitterness against the British, but 
have also fanned the flame between Hindus and 
Mahomedans. He is evidently incapable of 
weighing his words or of understanding theit 
drift. He charged Mahomedans with violating 
unprotected Hindu widows. Apart from his 
bold assertion, he has produced no evidence to 
support such a serious charge. 

When Mr. Keir Hardie compared British rule 
in India to Russian mle, he did not realize what 
an amount of mischief unguarded harangues do 
in India. A speech, which looks harmless in 
English, often assumes quite a different form 
when carelessly translated into the various ver- 
naculars. Words have different associations in 
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diiterent languages. Eastern associations differ 
from Western modes of thouglit. About five 
3 ears ago I was engaged as a junior to an eminent 
English Counsel in India in the defence of an 
accused person. It was before a nati'^'e bench, 
the Court language being Hindustani. The Eng- 
lish Counsel was ignorant of Hindustani. It was 
my dut}* as his junior to translate viva voce the 
speech for the defence, sentence b}^ sentence, as 
the Coimsel proceeded. The Counsel in the heat 
of his argument thundered : 

‘ It was not a prosecution, it was a vile 
persecution — two hounds after a helpless 
hare.’ 

Now, there was nothing in the above which 
would startle an English audience, even when 
composed of ladies. But the matter assumed 
a different aspect in Hindustani before a 
Mahomedan Court. Ever}'^ eye was riveted on 
me to see how I was going to translate the 
words. The ‘ two hounds ’ referred to b}^ the 
Counsel were two faithful followers of the 
Prophet of Arabia, who regarded a dog as an 
unclean animal. To have referred to them as 
dogs (hounds) in a Court of Justice would have 
been tantamount to an invitation to them to 
plunge a fanatical dagger of cold steel into my 
body. I had not a minute to think. The 
English Counsel, being ignorant of the language 
of the Court, did not see the point, but, from the 
craning of necks of the audience and the stare of 
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some of the Judges who understood English, 
he knew there was something unusual. In 
translating into Hindustani I had to alter it to 
‘ two kites after a helpless chicken' The unclean 
animal, dog, had to be kept out of the discussion. 
This satisfied all parties. 

To impress upon the minds of the untravelled 
Englishmen how harmless English words and 
idioms may do mischief, when translated into 
Indian vernaculars, I will give another in- 
stance. 

A District Officer in Bengal a good many 
years ago was getting up a subscription for a 
public building at the district headquarters, 
and for this purpose issued a circular, stating the 
case. He proposed to put into it the words : 

Now, Promise is a good dog, but Performance 
is a better.’ Luckily he was warned in time by a 
friend who knew how any such expression, 
referring to an unclean animal like a dog, 
even as a mere saying, would be unpalatable to 
Indians. The words were cut out, and the 
project was successful ; had the words been 
allowed to stand, they would certainly have 
wrecked it. 

Mr. Keir Hardie had, perhaps, not the faintest 
idea what an amount of mischief he was doing 
when he compared British rule in India with 
Russian misgovernment and Turkish atrocities. 
Being ignorant of the Indian vernaculars, he 
could not conceive how those phrases, when 
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translated into Bengali, for instance, would sound 
in the ears of the ignorant Bengali masses. He 
liad no idea that his reference to the Turkish 
atrocities, translated into Bengali, while pleasing 
to the ear of the Hindu extremists, would annoy 
his IMahomedan audience, to whom the Sultan is 
tlie Pope of his religion, and therefore can do no 
wong. With one stone I\Ir. Keir Hardie killed 
two birds : he excited the Hindu against the 
British, he widened the gulf between the Hindu 
and the Mahomedan. 

]\lr. Keir Hardie forgot that the Partition 
made Eastern Bengal practically the only real 
Mahomedan Province in India. The Mahome- 
dans form two-thirds of the population of this 
new Province, and they appreciate the advan- 
tages of the Partition. They ha^^e therefore 
started a counter-agitation. Behind this idea 
there are enormous possibilities. The Mahome- 
dans think that the days for hoUow fiction are 
over. They are anxious that the home authorities 
should not mistake the yell of a handful of agita- 
tors, led by Socialist demagogues, for the chorus 
of the people. A microscopic minority, despair- 
ing of success, generally have recourse to a coup 
d'etat, and succeed by hoisting for the nonce the 
false colour of the movement. Avowedly aiming 
at predominance, they manufacture grievances to 
keep alive a system of organized agitation, which 
succeeds by playing and paltering vdth popular 
passions. Such soulless, hollow, and shrivelled 
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agitation is ruinous to the best interests of the 
country. 

Whilst the Hindu agitator at Calcutta tries 
to hide his subtlety under ostensible simplicity, 
the procedure of the Mahomedan leaders at 
Dacca appears to be the converse. They have 
expressed in unequivocal language their moral 
and intellectual indignation at the Calcutta 
tactics. They deplore the insensibility of the 
Government to the duty of elevating the taste 
for stern realities. The Mahomedan leaders are 
not likely to be content till their proper position 
is recognized by the Government. They are 
determined to point out to the Government that 
their interests are often conflicting with, and 
sometimes quite antagonistic to, those of the 
Hindus, and, as they form two-thirds of the 
entire population of Eastern Bengal, any Govern- 
ment that fails to reflect the sentiments of the 
bulk of the population is, sooner or later, likely 
to break down. The Mahomedans are deter- 
mined that their ideas shall not be brushed away 
by the sneers of the Hindu agitators of Calcutta. 
Dacca is floating on the waves of agitation. The 
shooting of Mr. Allen, the late Magistrate of 
Dacca, clearly showed that the unrest in Bengal 
was not at an end. Wiseacres often shake their 
heads and say ; ‘ Oh, there is no unrest in India — 
Reuter is responsible for the scare.’ In 1906, in 
respect of the ‘ Coronation ’ of Mr. S. N. Banerji, 
Reuter’s veracity was questioned. It is well 
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known how Reuter came out triumphant. About 
Ivlr. Keir Hardie’s speech in Bengal in October, 
1907. again, an attack was made on Reuter’s 
accuracy. In fact, klr. Keir Hardie cabled to 
London that Reuter’s information was ‘ fabrica- 
tion.’ But a fortnight later, when the Indian 
papers I'eached London, they clearly shelved that, 
however kir. Keir Hardie might have tried to 
make verbal modifications, the latter did not 
change the tone of his speeches in Bengal. His 
letter from Australia, which I have reproduced 
from the Labour Leader, gives an insight into 
his thoughts. The British public had thus 
abundant eUdenee of the houa jides and accuracy 
of Reuter’s Indian Agency — Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
contradiction notwithstanding. The English 
public can scarcely divine the surprises of political 
oscillation in store in Eastern Bengal. Maliome- 
dan opinion preAously was not sufficiently 
organized to make itself effective against mis- 
representations of ^lahomedan interests. It had, 
so far, implicit faith in the continuity of Govern- 
ment policy, and, therefore, did not combine 
to meet agitation by counter-agitation. The 
Mahomedans awoke to the perception that 
organized agitation was the only key to success. 

If I could have given the names of some of 
my Hindu correspondents, they would have been 
recognized as those of men of. position ; but 
they have enjoined strict secrecy, as they are 
afraid of persecution. In answer to the question 
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of Mr. Rees, M.P.,on July 19, 1906, Mr. Morley 
said : ‘ The Local Government will no doubt 
keep in view the necessity of protecting public 
servants from intimidation’ by agitators. But 
what arrangements were made to protect re- 
spectable private indhdduals from unwarrantable 
molestation ? Those who have any idea of dala 
dali (faction fighting) in a Bengal village need 
hardly be told that a persecution there includes 
the loss of the indispensable services of the village 
laundress and the barber — a loss which is a very 
serious infliction on the sufferers. So ‘ public 
opinion ’ in Bengal can easily be manufactured 
by the influential minority of wire-pullers, as 
exposed by Lord Curzon in his memorable 
Partition speech at Dacca on February 18, 1904. 
The Partition measure has been more mis- 
represented than misunderstood. The policy of 
laisser faire ceased to be wise. An attempt 
might with advantage have been made to re- 
store public confidence, so that thoughtful 
Bengah gentlemen might have had courage to 
speak out ; in the circumstances a reign of terror 
might have involved pohtical danger of the 
utmost gravity. 

The Allen outrage clearly showed that the 
unrest was not only on the surface. A reward 
of 10,000 rupees (about £666) was promptly 
offered for the arrest of the man who fired the 
shot. No arrests were made. Considering that 
the Arms Act is in force in Bengal, and no one 
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can possess a revolver vdthout the knowledge of 
the local police, it was clear that there was a 
deep-laid ]:>lot behind. Ten years a^o another 

X, 1,' CZ) 

English magistrate was shot. In 1899 a Mah- 
ratta Hindu was hanged for killing Mi\ Rand, 
the flagistrate of Poona. It is the constant 
vilification of the English in the Vernacular 
Press tliat makes the traditionally mild Hindu 
attempt the lives of innocent officials. 

The Kmdu mind is saturated with loyalty, 
sRd Hindu religious teaching is totally opposed 
to political agitation of any kind. No qrthodox 
Hindu ought to stir up opposition to tlie policy 
of the King, or even to question his lightest whun. 
The great Hindu sage, Yajuavalkya, says : ‘ He 
•^vho utters anything calculated to do harm to 
the King, or who does anything to call forth 
roj^al ire, should have his tongue cut off.' In 
tile 3£ahabhdrata the famous Sanskrit work, 
the great Bhisma says to Yudhisthira : ‘ He who 
desires to usurp the throne, whether fired by 
am])ition or impelled by pride, should expiate 
his treason by self-immolation.’ There is a 
parable in the Mahabhdrata illustrating the 
absolute loj'alty of the Hindu character. Prince 
Parikshita was out hunting. He wounded a 
deer. ''iVhile pursumg the animal, he met the 
great devotee Samika, who was deep in contem- 
plation and under a vow of silence. The Prince 
asked him if he had seen a deer. Receiving no 
reply, the King was enraged. With the end of 

6 
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his bow he placed a dead snake round the holy 
man’s neck. Samika’s son, Sringi, hearing of 
this, was in a great rage. The sage thus ad- 
dressed his son : ‘ Even if the King were guilty 
of a thousand transgressions, stiU he should be 
respected. The King has a share in the merit 
we acquire by our personal penances.’ Accord- 
ing to the great Hindu legislator Manu, ‘One 
crowned head is equal to ten Brahmans.’ The 
‘ Sraddha Tatwa,’ which deals with offerings for 
the souls of the dead, says that ‘ the first offerings 
belong to the King.’ The great sage, Parasara, 
says : ‘ Before a Brahman prescribes expiation to 
a sinner, let him first take the permission of the 
King, for without that expiation is no good.’ 

Anyone who has followed the effusions of the 
Vernacular Press since the days of the Ilbert 
Bill agitation in 1883, as I have done, cannot 
possibly have any doubt that most of the present 
unrest is due to the license of the Vernacular 
Press. The Government, through ignorance of 
Indian manners and customs, commit blunders. 
Those blunders are magnified, and motives 
ascribed to them, by the Press — an example of 
British idealism in India which has created a 
race hatred against the English. 

Mr. Morley, in his memorable speech at 
Arbroath on October 21, 1907, referred to Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s visit to India, and observed : 
‘ How many of the most tragic miscarriages in 
human history have been due to- the impatience 
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of the idealist !’ Mr. hioriey might have gone 
further and quoted Chapter and verse to show 
how much of the present unrest in India is due 
to nothing but English idealism. It must have 
struck the thoughtful British reader who has 
carefully followed the course of events in India 
during the last ten 3’ears that agitation, turbu- 
lence. and rioting are confined to British territor}^ 
in India, and do not find scope in the Native 
States. It must not be forgotten that three- 
sevenths of India are under Native Princes. It 
cannot be said that the subjects of the Native 
Princes have no grievances, but it must be 
admitted that they have less scope for violent 
grievance-mongering. While the British are 
trying to give their subjects ideal justice, with 
hair-splitting technicalities, the Native Princes 
are tiying to keep order and peace ; and in this 
they have succeeded. While British-Indian 
administrators are directing all their thoughts to 
gi-^dng the Indian prisoner an ideal trial, the 
Native Princes are anxious to maintain peace 
and order, to save their subjects from being put 
in the dock at all, as offenders against the public 
peace. In other words, British-Indian measures 
are punitive, while the Native States measures 
are preventive. From the abstract argument let 
us go to the concrete. Let us take the Premier 
Native State. In point of population Hyderabad 
is the fourth town in India. Only Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras surpass it. In Calcutta, 

6 — 2 
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Bombay, and Madras the Arms Act is strictly 
enforced. In Hyderabad there is no Arms Act ; 
in fact, it is a common sight to see people walking 
in the streets armed to the teeth. Yet, the 
percentage of recorded crime is less in Hyderabad 
than in the three Presidency towns just men- 
tioned. A reference to the Criminal Administra- 
tion Reports of those four largest towns in India 
for the last ten years will convince any inquirer 
of the fact. Now, what is the cause of this 
seemingly strange phenomenon ? It is not due 
to education ; because Hyderabad is inferior to 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Madi’as in education. 
Freedom in the use of arms gives the subject of 
His Highness the Nizam more facilities for 
violence and crime. Besides, in Hyderabad 
not only fanatical, Rohillas and Afghans are to 
be found in large numbers, but practically all 
the turbulent rabble of all Mahomedan countries 
are well represented. After over fifteen years of 
careful study on the spot, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the peace and order in which armed 
Hyderabad excels disarmed Calcutta is solely 
due to a strong Executive. It is English idealism 
to establish a strong Judiciary in India. Calcutta 
is certainly much stronger in its Judiciary than 
Hyderabad. But the scandalous riots in October, 
1907, in which several heads were broken, without 
the offenders being punished or even traced, 
showed how far the Capital of the Indian 
Empire was really behind the Capital of the 
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Premier Native State in Executive efficiency. 
With all the progress of education, and an ideal 
Judiciaiy. both Calcutta and Bombay have been 
disgraced with blood riots over the killing of a 
cow. an animal held sacred by the Hindu and 
the food of the Mahomedan. The ordinary 
Executive of both Calcutta and Bombay miser- 


ably failed to cope with the cow-killing riots 
(Calcutta, 1897 ; Bombay, 1893), and the Militarj^ 
had to be called out to disperse the rioters. A 
covr-killi ng riot is unknown in Hyderabad or any 
other Native State. This shows that the British 
ideal of a strong Judiciar}^ — at the expense of a 
strong Executive — is not a panacea for all 
Indian evils. A strong Judiciary is no doubt 
desirable, but a strong Executive is indisputably 
necessary. 

I therefore read with great pleasure that kir. 
Morley, who presides over the destinies of my 
motlierland, recognized the dangers of English 
idealism. I do not for a moment suggest that 
ail jPatire State methods should be iniitated by 
British -Indian administrators. But there seems 
to be no reason why some of the efficient 
Executive methods should not be adapted to 
British-Indian measures. It will be said that a 
strong Executive leads to oppression. I admit 
that it leads to occasional oppression. But 
perhaps the occasional oppression of the few 
turbulent agitators is better than the continual 
oppression of the many innocent citizens. It is 
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no secret that some of the professional agitators 
in Bengal and elsewhere continually oppressed 
poor men and women, only on the ground that 
they purchased cheap English cloth in preference 
to dear Swadeshi cloth. The ideal British jurist 
would no doubt have required a protracted trial 
of the offending agitator, but the District Officer 
in India, who knows the difficulties which an 
ignorant village woman has in prosecuting an 
offender in Court, perhaps twenty miles away 
from where the offence took place, will agree 
with me that he should possess the same powers 
of dealing with a violent agitator as he has, for 
instance, of preventing the entry of Afghan 
traders into peaceful Bengal villages. 

‘Impatient idealists’ like Mr. Keir Hardie 
want to transplant the British constitution to 
India in a day. The British constitution is the 
result of 1,000 years of struggle. It is the 
rapidity of the introduction of Occidental 
measures that is at the root of the present un- 
rest. Reformers like Mr. Keir Hardie should 
ponder over what England has already achieved 
in a short 150 years. In the great stock-taking 
of . India, England comes out with glory : 
thousands of square miles of jungle brought 
under cultivation; for 1,500 miles at the foot 
of the Himalayas, land varying from twenty to 
fifty miles in breadth has been brought under 
cultivation. In other words, quite 30,000 square 
miles of useless land now produces food for man. 
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Per million of the inhabitants, crime is less in 
India than in England. Ho Central Asian free- 
booter comes from tlie Horth, no ]\Iahratta 
cavalry commit depredations from the South. 
vSome people in tliis country have been made to 
believe that England is draining India of hei’ 
v/ealth. They forget that India has more raw 
produce to sell than manufactured articles to 
purchase ; therefore it is only natural that she 
should export more than she imports. She has 
borrowed large sums of money from England — 
the cheapest market for capital in the world. 
India pays interest on her loans in her raw 
produce and not in cash. Indian ' patriots ’ de- 
plore this ‘ drain,’ just as Roman ‘ patriots ’ 
lamented over the Eastern trade, for Rome pur- 
chased over three-quarters of a million sterling 
of silver per annum from Arabia, India, and 
China. In the seventeenth century the East 
India Company was charged with " draining ’ 
England to the tune of £.30,000 a year for India. 
But for that ‘ drain ’ England would not have 
possessed to-day the greatest Empire in the 
history of the world ; so they must be ‘ patriots ’ 
with a limited mental horizon wlio find ‘ draining ’ 
in ever}^ investment. ‘ India is drained dry ’ is 
the cry of the Indian Hational Congress leaders. 
They forget that Calcutta and Bombay to-day 
are much - richer than Delhi and Agra of the 
good old days.’ They forget that both Calcutta 
and Bombay owe this wealth to British enter- 
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prise, for before the British advent they contained 
only a few mud-huts. 

Let us compare British India with the 
Native States. In British India the average 
population is 213 to the square mile, while 
the average population in the Native States 
is only 92 to the square mile. This shows the 
difficulty the British Indian administrator has 
to face. The population of India, taken as a 
whole, has not outgrown the food -producing 
powers of India. Burma is within the boun- 
daries of the Indian Empire. In Burma there 
are nearly 25,000,000 acres of fertile cultivable 
soil awaiting cultivation. What is wanted in 
India is the redistribution of the population of 
congested areas. Population is one of the 
greatest needs of Burma. The populatioji of 
different parts of India differs considerably. The 
pressure of population on each square mile of 
Bengal is treble the average pressure in Madras 
and Bombay. Again, while in Bengal two- 
thirds of the entire holdings pay about ten 
shillings rent, and average about 2J acres, in 
Bombay, according to Sir William Hunter, only 
one-third of the holdings are under 5 acres ; and 
in Madras, one-half of the entire holdings pay 
over twenty shillings rent, at lower rates per acre 
than those current in Bengal. In India an acre 
of crop-land, under plough cultivation, is enough 
for a single man. 

The question is — how to raise the income of 
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those of the agihcuitural classes who do not com- 
mand an acre of crop-iand per head ? England 
can supply the cheapest capital in the world. 
India can provide the cheapest labour in the 
world. Capital plus labour means wealth. A 
couple of millions sterling spent in increased 
wages vrould solve the povert}^ problem of 
India. 

Critics like Mr. Keir Hardie forget that the 
Government of India have great difficulties in 
the way of economic reforms. The Government 

V 

receive no practical help from the landed aris- 
tocracy of India. The old class of Rajas and 
zemindars (land-holders) are busy with Brahmans 
to trace their descent from the sun and the 
moon ; the young ‘ educated ’ landlords are busy 
issuing ‘Loyal Manifestos’ in order to secure 
a distinction in the next Gazette. A ‘ Loyal 
ISIanifesto ’ seems to please the Government 
more than an agricultural colony or a much- 
needed labour- transport scheme. Among the 
most thickly populated parts of India are Burd- 
wan and Darbhanga in Bengal. The Maharajas 
of Burdwan and Darbhanga issue ‘ Loyal Mani- 
festos,’ but find no time to attend to the 
economic progress of the peasantry from whom 
they derive their rents. The surplus population 
of Darbhanga might -well be transferred to 
Assam, and that of Burdwan to the neighbour- 
mg Central Pro^dnces. The Government of 
Bengal have reclaimed over half a million acres 
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in the Sunderbuns. Their decriers, the Indian 
National Congress, have not yet bethought them- 
selves of drafting a scheme for reclaiming a single 
acre of waste land. The labour-transport laws 
so far have been based on the risks to the health 
of the imported labourer. I think the time has 
come for the Government to consider the money 
risks of the capitalists also. 

The loss of cattle and want of manure has 
told on the agriculture of India. In the six- 
teenth century, in the time of the Mogul 
Emperor Akbar, an acre of wheat-land yielded 
1,140 pounds in the United Provinces, where it 
now yields only 840 pounds. In East Norfolk an 
acre of wheat yields 1,800 pounds. When people 
in England compare the ‘ wheat average ’ of 
India with that of England, they forget these 
facts, which go to make their deductions in- 
accurate. 

What is wanted in India is not only ‘ extensive,’ 
but ‘intensive’ agriculture. And what is more 
important is that, while the production of food 
must be increased, also a fair share of the food 
must be secured to the actual tiller of the soil. 

There is no doubt that, judging from the 
English standpoint, the permanent remedies for 
the poverty of India rest with the people them- 
selves. They can, if they like, without the inter- 
vention of the Government, equalize the pressure 
on the soil by distributing themselves more 
equally over the country. But as the ‘ Indian 
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nation’ is engaged in talking, and in talking 
only, the responsibiiit}^ de\*olves upon the 
Government of attending to these much-needed 
reforms. In India to leave anything to private 
enterprise means that it is not done at all. Take 
the railwa^^s, canals, and docks in India. They 
o^ve their existence solely to Government action. 

Ml. Keir Hardie, who affords no evidence of 
having sxny but the most superficial acquaintance 
v/ith his subject, or of having studied Indian 
economic problems at all, may suggest ^ Self- 
Government ’ for India ; but I am afraid that 
the facts are opposed to such a day-dream. If 
the past is any guide to the future, ‘ Colonial 
Self-Government ’ is as suited to India of to-day 
as the rigid Hindu caste system would be to the 
Labour Partjg of which Mr. Keir Hardie is 
a prominent leader. The fiasco of the Indian 
National Congress at Surat conclusively proved 
that Self-Government is a wild dream of the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress. If 
2,000 chosen delegates ’ of the people of India 
cannot govern themselves, how could they, in the 
name of common sense, be responsible for the 
Government of 300,000,000 persons of various 
races and creeds ? 1 think that hysterical people 

are the most credulous. I do not know whether 
this is physiologically true. But it must be 
remembered that political hysteria differs from 
ordinary hysteria. My countrymen went mad 
over Mr. Keir Hardie. They pinned their faith 
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to him for their political and industrial (swadeshi) 
salvation. They forgot that the greatest of 
India’s troubles are due to the white -labour 
question, and that Mr. Keir Hardie was one of 
the leaders of the British Labour movement. In 
1894, when Lord Elgin as Viceroy of India 
reimposed a 5 per cent, duty on cotton goods 
of Indian manufacture, which had been repealed 
in 1882 by Lord Ripon, all India agitated against 
pressure being brought on an Indian Viceroy 
through the House of Commons by British 
Labour organizations. But public memory 
everywhere is proverbially short. India is no 
exception to the rule. But one would have 
thought that the agitation over the British- 
Indian question in the Transvaal — white industry 
versus brown industry — ^v'^ould have warned the 
Indian patriots from expecting anything beyond 
ivords from a British Labour leader. Mr. Keir 
Hardie would not care to be untrue to his own 
interests ; he would not, for instance, care to 
persuade the electorate to agree to the counter- 
vailing Cotton Duty in India being repealed. 

In conclusion, critics of the Government of 
India like Mr. Keir Hardie may be warned not 
to take the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress too seriously, and to believe that, as 
a rule, they are neither practical nor consistent. 
One cannot help sympathizing with ]\Ir. Keir 
Hardie. He was in the position of a ‘ dummy ’ 
at Bridge. His cards were on the table, but 
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where was his partner, the Indian National 
Congress ? The partner came of age in 1906, 
and inspired great hopes in the hearts of its 
foster-parents in this country. Godfathers sprang 
up like mushrooms both within and without the 
House of Commons. Some blessed it with con- 
gratulatoiy cablegrams, others could not resist 
the temptation of travelling all the way to India 
to pat the hopeful prodigy on the back. With 
too much stimulant the youthful body became, 
as it were, intoxicated ; immoderate indulgence 
in stimulants brings its own punishment — rather 
quickly in a tropical climate — and, to the great 
chagrin of the Congress party in India and in 
England, the over-stimulated Congress meeting 
experienced a paralytic seizure undei’ a shower 
of j^Iahratta shoes at Surat. 



DRINK 

Pateiotism is a virtue to be encouraged, and 
Indians have as much right to be patriotic as 
any other nationality. Love of their country 
should urge them to exertions and sacrifices, if 
need be, for her welfare. But patriotism must, 
in action, be duly regulated and restrained. 
Wild talk, extravagant expressions, may easily 
do more harm than good. The truth, however 
impartial, must be recognized and envisaged. A 
dehberate indifference to facts, or a palliation of 
shortcomings, is not real patriotism. A true 
patriot will effect nothing unless he faces the 
facts boldly, however inconvenient and disagree- 
able they may be. Is India best served by 
Indians seeking to throw on others’ shoulders the 
blame for the evils that have grown up in the 
country ? ' Have my fellow-countrymen been 
altogether blameless ? That is the question that 
ought to exercise the minds of aU to whom 
patriotism or public spirit is not merely a cloak 
to conceal selfish ends. Some of the Indian 
patriots, no doubt, are men of erudition ; but 
they do not always seem to recognize that the 

94 
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spirit of exaggeration is neither quite harmless 
nor a source of strength. 

As is pointed out in another Chapter of this 
book on ‘ Indian Famines/ a good case is often 
spoilt by even a single unwarranted statement. 
Indian ‘ patriots ’ have been prone to exaggera- 
tions. and have thus caught the ear of English 
doctrinaires, who do not pause to consider the 
incalculable mischief which, results from their 
injudicious speeches and absurd harangues against 
the Government of India. Such attacks are 
seldom answered : it would be better, perhaps, if 
they were met and combated. The fact is that 
the responsible officials of tiie Government of 
India have their hands full, without being made 
to occupy their valuable time in disabusing tlie 
minds of their less-informed countrymen of the 
erroneous impressions created b)^ philanthropists, 
patriots, faddists, et hoc genus omne. Take the 
drink question, for example. The evils of excess 
in drinking are imown and admitted. Thej^ are 
evils eveiywhere, and in India as much as in an}^ 
other countiy : perhaps, indeed, they are more 
serious in India than elsewhere, owing to the 
climate and the want of popular education. It 
must be admitted as an incontestable axiom, that 
it is the duty of ail well-wishers of India to do 
their best to minimize the evils of drink ; but it 
is not necessary, for this purpose, to try to prove 
that Indians were a perfectly sober people before 
the advent of the British into India. 
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Such an attempt would hardly be honest, and 
it would certainly fail, for truth cannot long be 
hidden. Long centuries before the British set 
foot on the Indian shores ; long before the Moslem 
invaders thought of Hindustan ; long before 
Alexander the Great dreamt of the riches of the 
Gangetic valley, the Indian had been used to the 
exhilarating effects of drink. The boast is often 
made, in the columns of newspapers and on 
public platforms, that India was civihzed at a 
time when some of the foremost nations of to- 
day were but savages roaming in primeval forests, 
clothed in the skins of wild animals and cutting 
one another’s throats. If this is true, it is equally 
so that, while sages were propounding on the 
banks of the Ganges philosophies which still 
command the admiration of the Western world, 
other classes of the population were indulging in 
drink as a sort of ‘ religious duty.’ Wine, ‘ which 
cheereth God and man,’* was used in India from 
time immemorial. It was drunk, and drunk 
freely, at sacrificial feasts ; and on noteworthy 
occasions the use of wine was the chief feature, 
as at the ancient Somarasa offering of the old 
Aryans, when the gods were 'honoured by bowls 
of the precious draught which ‘ heals the sick, 
inspires the poet, and makes the poor believe 
that all his wants are satisfied I’ 

The use of -wine is as old as the earliest record 
of civilization. In Greece its introduction is 

* Judg. ix. 13. 
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ascribed to the god Dionj^siis, and in Egypt to 
the god Osiris. The Hebrews give the credit to 
IVoali — the second father of mankind — while the 
old Persians say that King Jamshid introduced 
vdne in the Land of Roses. The Old Testament 
mentions corn and vine as the material basis of 
life and comfort. Wine was an article of Phoe- 
nician^' commerce. Wine and the olive may be 
regarded as indications of settled life in ancient 
times, for semi-nomadic people did not stay long 
enough in one spot to form vineyards. Pliny 
mentions viticulture, but for drmk in India there 
is a much higher authority — the Rig V eda. To 
prove satisfactorily the existence of indulgence in 
strong drinks it is not necessary to refer to works 
of doubtful authenticity. There exists, perhaps, 
no record in the world that carries us back to a 
more primitive state of the human family than 
the Rig Veda. It has been veiy appropriately 
said that there is no oasis in the vast desert of 
ancient Asiatic history equal to the Rig Veda, 
the earliest existing literary record of the Aryan 
race.t The Rig Veda, being the earliest history 
of the Aryan race, is justty called the historical 
Veda by Professor Roth and other Western 
savants. 

It is very difficult to fix the age of the Vedas, 
and even such profound Oriental scholars as Pro- 

* Ezek. xxvii. 18. 

f Max Muller’s ^ Chips from a German Workshop/ I., p. 5 ; 
Roth’s ‘ Literature and History of the Vedas/ p. IS. 
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lessor Max Muller and Dr. Haug have failed to 
fix milestones in Vedic literature. All scholars 
have a habit of disagreeing. One tries to measure 
by the revolution of the heavenly bodies, another 
by the progress of the human mind. The hymns 
of the Vedas were, it is said, collected and ar- 
ranged b}^ Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa.* Ac- 
cording to Bentley and Archdeacon Pratt, the 
date of the compilation is 1181 b.c. Max Muller 
says that the Rig Veda was composed about 
1,000 years before Christ. Sir William Jones 
and Colebrooke assign its date at 1,500 years 
before Christ; while Dr. Haug fixed the Vedic 
literature at 2400 B.c.f According to Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, the Hindu Aryans — the worshippers of 
the Devas — composed the hymns which are 
known as the Rig Veda. Probably there is not 
another work in the literature of mankind' which 
is so deeply interesting, so unique in the lessons 
it imparts. The hoary antiquity of this ancient 
work, the picture it affords of the earliest form 
of civilization developed by the Aryans in any 
part of the world, and the flood of light it throws 
on the origin of the myths and religions of all 
Aryan nations, make the Rig Veda deeply inter- 
esting. It explains how the mind of man in its 
infancy worships what is bright and glorious in 
Nature, what is powerful and striking. Among 

* Lassen’s ‘ Indian Antiquities/ L, p. 777. 

t Haug’s ' Aitareya-Bi-ahmana,’ I., p, 47 j arid Weber’s 
‘History of Indian Literature.’ 
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less h^pp}* nations religion began with tlie dread 
of diseases and of evils, as these made the most 
lasting impression on the mind. Tlie Rig "\"eda 
is the oldest toorJc in the Aryan teorld/'' 

Wliatever the exact date ma,^’' be, the Rig 
Veda is, as eveiy one admits, the oldest history 
of the Ar3^an race. Its contents have always 
attracted the highest reverence and admiration. f 
In the Rig Veda there is ample evidence that 
from the earliest ^^edic period the people of India 
induRed in drink. Somarasa v^as their fa\'ourite 

O 

beverage. They worshipped it ! IVithout the 
Soma (Asclepias-acida) two important religious 
ceremonies (Yajnas) called Shauframani and 
Bajpcya could not be performed. The Soma 
was from the earliest times connected with the 
religious history of the Indo- Aryans. J The 
antiquity of the cuUus is attested b}^ the references 
made to it in the Zend Avesta. Tlie coincidence 
between the Vedic Agnishtoma and the Haoina 
ceremony of the followers of Zoroaster testifies 
to tjie complete development of the Soma ritual 
before the separation of the Indo- Aryans into 
different branches. § 

^ Dutt’s ^ Civilization in Ancient India.’ 
f Whitney’s ‘ Oriental and Linguistic Studies/ p. 22. 

I W'indischmann’s 'Dissertations on the Soma Worship 
of the Arians’; Lassen’s ‘Indian Antiquities,’ I., p. 516; and 
Roth’s articles in the Joxmial of the German Oriental Society 
for 1848 (p. ^l6ff.) and 1850 (p. ff.). 

§ ' Plutarch de Isid et Osir/ 46, in which the Soina, or, 
as it is in Zend, Haoma, appears to be meant. 

7—2 
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The Soma plant was worshipped as a deity, 
and one entire Mandala (lit. circle, Chapter) of 
the Rig Veda is dedicated to it ; and the principal 
object for which the Sama Veda was composed 
was the performance of the sacrifices in which 
Somarasa was chiefly required. The exhilarating 
and inebriating effects of the Soma liquor are 
frequently referred to in the Rig Veda. Indra 
(the great god) drank it to such excess that on 
occasions his figure became perceptibly distended I 
In one of the hymns of the Rig Veda it is 
mentioned that ‘ the praiseworthy Soma has from 
ancient times been the drink of the gods ; he 
was milked from the hidden recesses of the sky ; 
he was created for Indra and was extolled.’ 
Again, Soma is thus invoked : ‘ O Soma ! there 
is nothing so bright as thou. When poured, 
thou welcomest all the gods to bestow on them 
immortality.’* The Vedic Aryans gi’adually 
found that the mild and fresh Sovia juice did 
not satisfy them, so they introduced fermentation. 
No apostle of temperance can attempt, with any 
hope of success, to show that Somarasa was not 
a strong wine. The Somarasa, though literally 
the juice (ram = juice) of the Soma plant, was by 
no means the juice in its natural fr’esh state. The 
drink known as Somarasa was carefully manu- 
factured. In all the four Vedas many mantras 
(incantations) are set out at length, to be used 
at every stage of the manufacture of this drink. 

* Rig Veda, IX., 110, 8 ; 108, 3 . 
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The plants were to be gathered by the roots on 
the hills on a moonlight night, and, after being 
stripped of their leaves, they wei’C to be carried 
by rams to the house of the priests. The stalks 
were then to be deposited in the hall of oblation, 
to be bruised and crushed between stones, and 
placed voth the juice in a sieve of goat’s hair ; 
tlie}' vv'cre then to be further pressed and squeezed 
witli the priest’s ten fingers, one or two of which 
were to be ornamented 'vwth rings of flattened 
gold. Finalljq the juice, mixed with barley, 
wheat, and ghee (clarified butter), was allowed 
for some days to ferment. It was, when ready, 
to be drawn off in a scoop called sruch. The 
gods had this beverage three times a dajq and 
the priests helped themselves with ladlefuls just 
before offering it to the gods. The lay believer 
was allowed to have his turn at the bei^erage 
after the priests. The juice of the Soi?ia creeper 
itself possessed no narcotic property, nor did it 
maintain its freshness well ; but, by being allowed 
to ferment with barley or nivara (wild, paddy) in 
a jar for nine days, it acquired its inebriating 
effect. It was preserved in bags of cow-skin, 
rendered impervious by oil or resinous sub- 
stances. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.E., in his ‘ Civilization in 
Ancient India,’ says : ‘ The process by which the 
Soma juice was prepared has bepQ«Jully ‘deseribecT*'^ 

$ TT’’-'* ■ ! lol 

* Stevenson’s Santa Veda ; Haug’^" Aiiii^eya' BraKnidna, 

I., p. 6 ; and Rig Veda, V., 5, 19. ^ 
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in IX. 66, and in other hymns : ‘‘7. O Soma ! 
you have been crushed, you flow as a stream 
to Indra, scattering joy on all sides : you bestow 
immortal food. 8. Seven women stu thee with 
their fingers, blending their voices in a song to 
thee, you remind the sacrifice!’ of his duties at 
the sacrifice. 9. You mix with water with a 
pleasing sound, and the fingers stir you over a 
woollen strainer, and filter you. Your particles 
are thrown up then and a sound arises from the 
woollen strainer. 11. The woollen strainer is 
placed on a vessel and the fingers repeatedly stir 
the Soma, which sends down a sweet stream into 

4 

the vessel. 13. O Soma ! you are then mixed 
with milk. Water runs toward thee vdth a 
pleasing sound,” ’ 

The reference to cow-skin bags need not startle 
the religious Hindu of the twentieth century. 
The allusion is to the times of his forefathers, 
centuries before the Christian era, when bulls, 
rams, and buffaloes formed a portion of Hindu 
food. It is a fact, though it may not be generally 
known, that in that period of Hindu history the 
term ‘ beef-eater ’ was not used by way of abuse : 
on the contrary, an honoured guest was called 
a cow-killer (gogJma), because in his honour the 
hospitable Hindu matron always killed a cow. 
The guest in those days was entitled to expect 
to be regaled with madhuparka (honeyed meal) 
and beef. Mr. Dutt says that animal food was 
largely used by the early Hindus. There are 
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frequent aUusions to the sacrifice and to the 
cooking of cows. biiiFaloes. and hulls (see Rig 
Veda, 1. 61, 12; II. 7, 5 : V. 29, 7, and 8; 
VI. 17, 11: VI. 16, 47; VI. 28, 4: X. 27, 2; 
X. 28, 8, etc.). In X. 89, 14 there is mention 
of a slaughter-house where coavs were killed, and 
in X. 91. 14 there is an allusion to the sacrifice 
of horses, bulls, and rams. A fairly complete 
account of the sacrifice of horses, such as it 
prevailed in Vedic times, is to be found in 
Hymn 162 of the first Mandala of the Rig 
I^eda. The body of the horse was marked wdth 
a cane and was then dissected along the lines 
marked ; the ribs and the different limbs were 
subsequently separated. The meat was roasted 
and boiled, while the soul of the horse was sup- 
posed to go to the gods Mr. Dutt says that 
a Brahmana lays down instructions for carving 
beef, and the Gopatha Brahnana prescribes the 
order of distribution of tlie different portions. 
Tlie priest received the tongue, the neck, the 
shoulder, the rump, the legs, etc., while the 
master of the house (wisely) appropriated to 
himself the sirloin, and his wife had to content 
herself with the pelvis ! Plentiful libations of 
Soma beer were taken to wash down the meat ! 
In III. 1, 2, 21 of the Sattvpatdia Brahmana there 
is an amusing discussion, says Mr. Dutt, as to 
the propriety of eating the meat of an ox or cow. 
The conclusion is not very definite. * Let him 

* Dutt’s ^Civilization in Ancient India,’ p. 41. 
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(the priest) not eat the flesh of a cow and the ox/ 
Nevertheless Yajnavalkya, chief priest of the 
court of Janaka, King of the Videhas of North 
Bihar, the Hindu religious writer and lawgiver, 
subsequent to Manu, said (taking apparently a 
very practical view of the matter) : ‘ I for one eat 
it, provided it is tender!’’ Beef was cooked in 
a kapala, and broth kept in a‘ halasa. These 
were earthen pots. In the primitive state of 
Hindu civilization cow -skin was largely used 
for making vessels and bottles.^" 

To return to the special subject under discus- 
sion. In the Eig Vedat reference is often 
made to wine and its use. Besides Soma, there 
were in ancient India other strong drinks which 
were publicly sold in the shops, practically with- 
out any reserve, to all-comers. Gradually, when 
drink became a national vice, law-makers began 
to denounce it. The subject is mentioned in the 
Sruti and the Smriti. The term Sruti means 
‘revelation,’ and includes Mantras, Bralimanas, 
Aryanakas (1300 B.c.), and Upanisliads (1100 b.c.) 
— originally the act of sitting down near a teacher 
and submissively listening to him.| The term 
Smriti means recollections, and includes Vedangas 
and Sutras. Smriti also includes, says Mr. Dutt, 
works composed by holy personages, the Dliarma 
Shastras and the Dliarma Sutras of the Rational- 
istic Period, comprising the institutes of civil 

* Rig Veda, III., 45, 4. t Ihld., 45, 1. 

X Muller’s ‘ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’ p. 319. 
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and religious law. The distirietion betv/een Sruti 

O 

and Smrifi was establis])ed prior to the rise of 
Bnddliism. Tire Simiii has no claim to inde- 
pendent authority, but derives its sanction from 
its relation to tlie Sriifi. In the and the 

Sin r Hi drinking was made as penal as the killing of 
a Braiiman. for which capital punishment was 
awarded. But maduallv the Brahman began 
to lose his supreme authority, so that at some 
period before the advent of Buddha, Vishva- 
mitra of tlie royal caste (Ivshatriya) refused to 
submit to the hierarchical pretensions of the 
Brahman, and succeeded in making the proud 
priest reasonable, and obtained certain pri\'iieges. 
lie was followed by King Janaka of Videlia in 
questioning Brahman authority. Graduallj^ when 
the religion of the Brahman degenerated, and the 
Brahmans were unable to distinguish themselves 
in theological discussions, Sakya Muni, in the 
sixth century b.c., entered the field of religious 
investigation, and the people accepted Buddhism 
as a. tolerant and comprehensive religion. A 
crusade against drink was one of the ten stern 
commandments of the gx’eat Buddha. He 
preached : ‘ The householder who delights in 
the law should not indulge in intoxicating 
drinks, should not cause others to drink, should 
not sanction the acts of those who drink, know- 
ing that it results in insanity. . The ignorant 
commit sins in consequence of drunkenness, and 
also make others to drink. You should avoid 
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this ; it is the cause of demerit, insanity, and 
ignorance, though it be pleasing to the ignorant.’*' 
The drinking of spirituous liquors was termed 
mahapataka (heinous sin) by Manu. According 
to Manu 8anliita,\ the expiation for a Brahman 
guilty of drinking was suicide by a draught of 
boiling hot spirit, water, milk, or other liquid, 
taken in a burning-hot metal pot. Another 
expiatory prescription was a draught of molten 
silver, copper, or lead. The great Hindu legis- 
lator Manu enjoined that the drunkard Brahman 
was to be branded on his forehead with the mark 
of a ‘ vmtner’s flag ’ to proclaim that he was an 
outcast. But latterly the great Manu found that 
it was impossible to stop drinking altogether, and 
he was obliged to wink at it. Nay, the great law- 
giver, being afraid to denounce- it, actually ruled : 

mansa bhakshane dosho na madye '‘ — 

‘ There is no harm in eating meat or in drinking 
wine !’ 

The Hindus, like the Greeks, possess two great 
national epics, the 'RamayanadxMdaQMaliahliarata, 
The Ramayana of Valmild consists of 24,000 
slokas, or 48,000 lines — each line being of sixteen 
syllables — and is divided into seven volumes. 
Whether we accept Dr. A. Holtzman’s views 
that the principal features of the Mahabharata 
go back to Indo-Germanic times, or agree with 
Lassen, it must be admitted that certainly it is 

* 'Buddhism/ by Professor Rhys Davids, pp. 138 , ISQ. 

t IX., pp. 91-96. 
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an old epic, for Dion Chn^sostoni (a.d. 80) refers 
to it. According to Western scholars, 1250 b.c. 
is the date of the Kuru-Panchala Vrar. the subject 
of the 2Ia]iahJiaraia. This woi'k consists of 
100.000 couplets, or about eight times the bulk 
of Homer's ' Iliad ’ and " Odyssey ’ combined. 
The jSlaliahliaraia and the Hamaycmci in their 
prese}it shape are productions of a later age — or, 
rather, of later ages — and, in their present forms, 
the incidents of the wars described are un- 
doubtedly m}i:hical, as the incidents described in 
the ‘ Iliad ’ are mythical. The five Pandava 
brothers and their common wife are myths, as 
Achilles and Paris and Helen are myths. The 
Mahahharata received its last touches in the 
Pauranic Age. Though utterly valueless as a 
narrative of historical events, yet these epics, Mr. 
Dutt says, faithfully describe the manners and 
customs of the ancient Hindus, as the ‘ Iliad ’ 
describes the manners of the ancient Greeks.^' 

In the Adipai'va of the 3fahah]iarata vrine 
flows like water in Arjuna’s feast on the Haivatak 
Hill. Krishna and Arjuna looked drunk ; the 
Sanskrit vnrds are madirayat netra (drunken 
eyes). Even Hindu ladies were no teetotallers. 
In the 3'Iahabharata Sudeshna, Queen of Virata, 
is described as sending her maid Draupadi to 
Kichak to procure liquor. Liquor was responsible 
for the Yadavas not recognizing the enemy in 
the battlefield, and killing each other instead, 
Dutt’s 'Civilization in Ancient India,’ pp. 12.S, 138. 
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for we read : Ba7'unin madiram pitva madon- 
mathita clwta-sam, etc. If the other epic, the 
Bamayana^ is examined, it wall he seen that the 
blue ribbon was not the order of the day. Even 
great saints [rishis) entertained each other with 
wines. The great Vasistha offers wine to his 
colleague (rival ?) Vishvamitra. Both were 
honoured by the great King Sudas. When King 
Bharata, brother of Rama, visited the great saint 
Bharadvaj, the escort of the King was entertained 
b}?- the saint with liquor. The Jataka is fuU of 
anecdotes of drunkards. Among Sanskrit authors 
Kalidasa (a.d. 500) occupies, perhaps, the highest 
place. He refers more than once to friends 
offering wine. ]\Ir. Dutt says : A¥e know fr’om 
Sakuntala that there were grog-shops which were 
frequented by the very lowest castes, while 
among courtiers of a luxurious court, and among 
the profligate and the gay, drinking was not 
unknown. Bharavi (a.d. 550) has a canto on 
the joys of drinking, and Kalidasa, too, often 
speaks of ladies whose mouths were scented vdth 
the perfumes of liquor I’ In Raghuvansa, in the 
ninth canto, Maharaja Aja in his lamentations 
refers to his sweetheart’s manner of taking wine. 
In the Markandeya Chandi] the goddess Durga 
thus addresses Asura : Tishtha tishtha kshanam 
mudha madhiiyahat piba ‘^myaliam' — i.e:-; ‘ Just 
wait, you idiot, till I finish my drink.’ Hinduism, 
which has been in vogue for the last 1,300 years 
in India, is generally based on the Tanti'os — 
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works which profess to be r 
vSiva to his consort Parvati. 


e'v'elafions made by 
The Tnniric doc- 


trine has practically usurped the place of the 
Vedic creed. The very Yedic manfi'as (incanta- 
tions) have, in a wary, filtered through the 
Taniras. In some ceremonies wine is indispens- 
ably neeessaiy. In the MatrUrahheda Tanfra, 
h'labadeva (the great god) takes his wife-goddess 
Parvati i-ito his confidence, and says : \Brcihman- 
asjja m n]i n ni okslican madyapan 6 pi'iyamvade ’ — i. e . , 
‘ The salvation of Brahmans depends on drinking 
wine, O my darling.’ In another place we read: 
‘ Madyapanam vma devi iaivo jiianam. ^lalahJiyaic' 
— i.e., ‘ Without drink, O goddess, you cannot 
understand religion.’ ‘ Ataebcdd hiprastu madya- 
panam samacharei,' ‘Therefore a Brahman should 
drink "^wne. ‘ 


Drink was not confined to the Aryans. The 
contagion spread, and the aborigines developed 
a taste for liquor. Nay, they actually became 
drunkards. Mention may be made of the Kols, 
the aborigines of Bengal. Mobile sober they 
evident^ cannot worship the deity. To secure 
salvation they chant : ‘PUva pltva punali pUva, 
pvMoJi patati hliutale : Utthayacha punali pUva 
punarjamna navidyate' — i,e., ‘ Drink, drink, drink 
again, again fall down on the ground and get up, 
again drink, and you shall not be born again.' 
Even at the present day the Tantric Yogini 
(female devotee) indulges in wine. But, instead 


* Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s ^ Indo-Aryans/ Vol. I., p. 408. 
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of an earthen pot, she uses a human skull as her 
drinking-cup. Other instances could be quoted 
from Sanski’it authors to show that drink was a 
prevailing vice among ancient Hindus, but the 
above extracts ought to suffice. 

‘ The use of spirits among the ancient Hindus ’ 
was examined by the Bengal Excise Commission 
of 1883-1884, who wrote, in paragraph 7 of their 
report, as follows : 

‘ Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, m a very learned 
and interesting paper contributed by him to the 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, Volume XLII., Part I., 
for 1873, shows conclusively by a profusion of 
instances taken from Sanskrit literature, ancient 
and medieval, that spirits and other intoxicating 
drinks have been extensively used in India at all 
times and by all classes. He states, indeed, that 
their use had been condemned by moralists and 
law-givers, but he proves that rice spirit was sold 
and drunk and used in sacrifices in the earliest 
Vedic times ; that the leading characters of the 
Mahahharat were addicted to strong drinks ; 
that the Ramayana frequently notices spirit- 
drinking with evident approbation ; that in the 
time of Kaliddsa drinking seems to have been 
very common, not only among men, but even 
among women of liigh rank ; that the Puranas 
abounded in descriptions of spirits and of drink- 
ing ; and that the Tantras afford the most 
indubitable proofs of a strong attachment on the 
part of a large section of the Hindus to over- 
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mclulgence in spirituous drinks. He also gives 
descriptions of the dilTercnt kinds of spirits, of 
the materials from which they were made, and 
of the manner of making them. He does not, 
however, vnite on the question of their being 
made a source of revenue in Hindu India, and it 
is understood that he is of opinion that they 
were not taxed. Other authorities, however, of 
great weight are of a contrary opinion ; but 
there seems to be no direct evidence on this 
point bejmnd the alleged fact that all articles 
sold in shops were subject to taxation. Now, in 
the Buddhist drama Naga Nimda there is men- 
tion of a spirit-shop, and there are similar 
references by Kalidasa and elsewhere noticed by 
Dr. Rajendralala. There are also many references 
to the use of spirit in Buddhist works, and it 
was stringently prohibited in Buddhist scripture. 
Reference to the subject will be found in 
Hodgson's ‘‘ Languages, Literature, and Religion 
of Nepal and Thibet ” ; in Spence Hardy’s 
‘‘ Eastern I^Ioiiachism in Bishop Bigandet’s 
Life or Legend of Gautama and in the second 
volume of Burnouf’s “ Lotus de la Bonne Loi.” ’ 
When India was under Moslem rule, was 
drink altogether unknown ? It is weU known 
that wine of every kind was strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet of Arabia. Moslem law makes no 
distinction between a drunkard and a temperate 
wine-drinker. If two witnesses testify that a 
Musalman drank wine, or his breath smelt of 
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wine, the punishment was eighty stripes.^ But 
had this prohibition much effect on the Musal- 
man who could afford the luxury ? Moslem 
historians bear testimony to the effect that India, 
under the followers of the Prophet, instead of 
abolishing the forbidden drink, actually, under 
royal patronage, improved it to make it acceptable 
to palates used to the delicate wines of Shiraz. 
Scores of historians may be quoted in support of 
this statement, but reference may be made to 
only some of those that enjoy more, dr less a 
European reputation. The Tarikh-us-Sahaktgin, 
otherwise known as the Tarikh-i-Bcdhaki^ by 
Khwaja Abul Fazl bin A1 Hasan Baihaki, is a^ 
well-known history, f Meer Khond, in the 
preface to his world-renowned work, Bauzat- 
us-Safd, says that it contains thirty volumes, 
and for this reason is sometimes called Mujal- 
ladat-i-Baihaki, or volumes of Baihaki. The 
great Ferishta and Barni have accepted it 
as authentic history. Akbar’s Minister, Abul 
Fazl Allami, refers to it in his Ayin-i-Akhari. 
In the Tarikh-us-Sabaktgin it may be read 
that Muhammad Tughlak left Ariyaruk as 
Governor of the Panjab. The King sent 
him fifty flagons of wine. Baihaki says that 
in those days not only the soldiers and 
officers indulged in drunken brawls, but the 

* Hidaya and Mishkat, Khamr, 

t According to Khaki Shirazi, Baihaki died in a.d. 1077. 
The Taiikh-i-Baihaki is referred to in Haji Khalifa’s lexicon. 
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Si^rbr.ii ivlasud himself Tised to enjoy regular 
bouts, in which his povvers as a drinker exceeded 
tliose of all his fellow- topers. It is I’eeorded that 
one of iJie courtiers easil}' finished five ta,nkards 
— each held iiearl}^ a pint of 'vine — but the 
sixtli confused him. the seventh bereft him of 


his senses, and at the eighth he was consigned 
to his ..ervants. Every one rolled or was rolled 
away: The actual Persian words are Chun 
gujji plnniah — i.e., having become cricket-balls! 
Again, h: ma^' be seen in the Tarikh-iis-SabaJd- 
giji that, in IVovember, 1034, just about the time 
of the MohuiTum, the Sultan fell iU on t)ie banks 
of the Jhelam, and in a fit of repentance 
renounced vdiie, whereupon tlie royal cellar 
was emptied into the river ; but this pious reso- 
lution did not last long, for the narrative 
states that the following New Year’s Day was 
celebrated with great Mat — a drinking-bout w^as 
also held. 


Tiic Jami-uI-Hikayat of Ivlaulana Nuruddin 
Muhaim:aad Ufi is knowni to I^^estern scholars. 


Professor John Dow^son (1820-1881) says that it 
bears much the same relation to the History of 


Indi[ 


the Memorabilia ’ of Valerius Maximus 


bears to the Historjr of Rome. The author’s 
residence at Delhi under Altamsh, in a.d. 1211, 
gave him facilities for carefully sifting his 
material, which he collected from the Tarikh 


Yamini, Tarikh Nasiri, Tarikh-ul- Abbas ^ Sharf- 
un-Nabi, and Akhhar-i-Baramika, etc. Kaji 


8 
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Khalifa has referred to Jami-^d-Hikayat, and a 
Turkish version is mentioned by Hammer 
Purgstall. Ufi refers to Sultan Mahmud and 
his courtiers drinking wine and enjoying them- 
selves. The Tarik1i-i-Firuz-ShaIii of Ziauddin 
Barni is the chief source from which the great 
Ferishta draws his account of the period. Barni 
says that Sultan Balkan was for some time 
addicted to diink. His example spread, and 
every one acquired a taste for drink. In time the 
thirst for wine became insatiable, and drink was 
responsible for acts which in sober moments 
seemed impossible. Barni refers to an instance 
when a wily courtier took advantage of a King’s 
drunkenness to obtain sanction for the murder of 
a Prince ! Under royal patronage wines improved. 
Barni says that the wines which Firuz Shah used 
to drink were of various colours and of different 
flavours ; some were yellow as saffron, some red 
as a rose, while others were white. It appears 
that in the case of Indian wines no acquired 
taste was necessary, for the taste of all was hke 
sweet milk. Occasionally a Musalman Dervish 
or Maulavi appeared on the scene and lectured 
the King on the evils of drink, reciting the holy 
writs of Islam, while he advised the King to give 
up wine. The result was that for a time reaction set 
in, and the Kmg put wine-drinkers andwine-seUers 
in pits and turned out vintners from the city, but 
found it impossible to suppress wholly the use of 
wine, and was obhged to wink at a certain amount 
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of drinking, till he or his successor re-opened the 
iHiie-siiops, and all the rvorid drank. 

In an exhaustive dispatch to the Secretary of 
State for India on the subject of the ‘ Excise 
Administration of India,’ dated February 4, 
1890, the Government of India quoted a trans- 
lated extract (on the subject of drinking in the 
pre-British period) from the Tarikh-i-Firuz- 
Shahi' ' published in Volume XXIX. of the 
J OUT) ad of the Asiatic Society, 

" After se^^eral days’ and nights’ deliberation the 
conclusion arrived at by these councillors was 
that tlie cause of the revolts was comprised 
in four things. . . . Secondly, wine, for people 
are in the habit of having parties for the purpose 
of wine-drinking, when they disclose their most 
secret thoughts to each other, make confederates, 
and hatch conspiracies. . . . Thirdly, mth the 
view of pre'\xnting revolts in future, the drinking 
and the sale of wines were proliibited. After- 
wards the Sultan also prohibited bagui and hemp 
ibhavg), as also gambling. Great exertions were 
made to carry out the prohibition of the sale of 
vnne and bagui, and special wells were constructed 
to ser-'re as prisons. Drunkards, gamblers, bagui 
vendors were driven out of the city into the 
country, and the enormous taxes which the State 
had derived from them had to be struck off the 
revenue books. The Sultan first of all gave 
the order to remove from the social assembly- 
* History of the Reign of the Emperor Fifuz Shah. 

8—2 
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rooms of the palace all decanters, ma^baria, the 
porcelain vessels painted with gold, and the 
glasses and bottles. All were smashed, and the 
broken bits were thrown in heaps before the 
Badaon gate. The bottles of wine were also 
taken from the assembly-rooms and poured out, 
and the quantity of wine thus thrown away was 
so great that pools and puddles were formed, as 
in the ramy season. The Sultan Alauddin also 
discontinued his wine assemblies, and he told the 
Maliks to mount elephants and go to the gates of 
the city, and into the streets and the districts, the 
bazars and sarais, and proclaim that it was his 
order that no one should drink or sell wine, or 
have anything to do with wme. Decent people 
gave up wine-drinking as soon as the order was 
published, but shameless, Ul-disposed wretches, 
pimps and panderers, erected stills and distilled 
spirits from sugar, and drank and sold wine 
in secret ; or they filled leather bags outside the 
town with whie and put them between loads 
of grass or fuel, or had recourse to other tricks of 
carrying wine into the city. The spies made 
strict inquiries, and the guards at the gates, and 
the runners posted there, examined every one, 
and seized the wine and the owners and took 
them before the palace. It was then ordered to 
give the wine to the elephants of the Imperial 
stables to drink — and such as had sold it, or 
smuggled it into the city (Dellii), or had drunk 
any, were beaten with sticks, and fettered, and 
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Tit it into prison, ivhere they '^.vere detained foi’ 
some rime. But as the number of the prisoners 
increased ver>’- nrach. Lhev made rvelLs before the 
Bad.'ion gate at a place where all people pass 
and into these vcells all were thrown that drank 
or sold wine. Some, from the distress and misery 
the}^ sutTered in the wells, died there, while others 
ndio were released after a time came out half 
dead, and it took ages for them gradually to 
recover their health and pull up strength. 
therefore, tlirough fear of imprisonment, abjured 
the use of wine, and if they were unable to 
control their a^ppetites they used to go to the 
fords of the Jamna, and the villages ten or twelve 
/t' 06 ‘ off, and drink it there. In Ghiaspur, hovv^- 
ever, and Indarput, and Kilukliari, and the 
idllages four or five /cos away, as well as in the 
sarais outside the town, the sale and purchase of 
liquor v/as no longer feasible. It is, nevertheless, 
certain that some reckless indirtduals continued 
to distil vrtne at their own houses, and to drink it 
and to sell it, and ultimate^ suffered disgrace 
and infamy, and were cast into prison. When 
the proliibition of the use of mne began to press 
too severely, the Sultan gave orders that if 
any one distilled spirits privatety, and drank the 
liquour in seclusion, without having a parb}^ or 
assembly, and without selling it, the spies were 
not to interfere with him, nor enter his house, 
nor apprehend him.’ 

The Tuzak-iSahari, the autobiography of 
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Babar, was originally written in Turkish. It is 
well known to English readers by the admirable 
translations of Dr. Leyden (1775-1811) and 
Mr. William Erskine (1773-1852). ‘Babar’s 
Memoirs,’ says Professor John Dowson, 
‘ form one of the best and most faithful 
pieces of autobiography extant ; they are 
infinitely superior to the hypocritical revelations 
of Timur, and the pompous declamation of 
Jehangir, not inferior in any respect to the 
Expedition of Xenophon, and rank but little 
below the Commentaries of Ccesar" Babar 
entered India in a.d. 1526. In his autobiography 
he makes the following edifying remark : ‘ As at 
forty I intend to give up drink (and I am now 
thirty-nine), I am drinking hard !’ But at forty 
the pious resolution was not carried out. When 
he was defeated by the Rajputs at Sikri (now 
Fatehpur-Sikri), and was told that drink was the 
cause of his defeat, he renounced wine, and broke 
his drinking-cups. Akbar’s reign is considered 
one of the brightest periods of Moslem rule in 
India. Volumes have been written about Akbar’s 
reforms, and the Ayin-i-Ahhari may be regarded 
as an authentic record of Akbar’s reign. In 
Akbar’s time wine was allowed to be publicly 
sold. Akbar himself indulged in wine. In 
the Ayin-i-Ahhari may be read: ‘When His 
Majesty is inclined to drink wine, trays of fruit 
are set before him.’ The word used by Persian 
writers is sharah, which literally means ‘drink,’ 
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but is commonly used to mean wines and 
spirits. 

The TcmhJi-i-Salivi ShaM is another Persian 
history knomi to the IPestern world. It was 
translated into English by Major David Price 
(1762-1835) for the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee under the title of ‘ Memoirs of Jehangir.’ 
There is another translation by J^ir. Jones 
Aiiderson, published in the Astatic Miscellany, 
printed at Calcutta in 1785, The difference 
between these versions has been marked by 
M. de Sac}^ in the Journal de Savatis, 1830. 
Jehangir was as fond of liquor as his great- 
grandfather Babar, and drinking-bouts were very 
common. It is notorious that Jehangir ’s brothers, 
Murad and Daniyal, both died of drink. Jehangir 
was so much addicted to drink that he made no 
secret of it. He is the only Moslem monarch in 
the v/orld who enjoyed the unique distinction of 
having, with unblushing effrontery, his image, 
wine-cup in hand, stamped on his gold coins I 
The W arjiat-i-Jahangiri is known to the. W estera 
world.* In this work Jehangir frankly states how 
much liquor he used to consume every day. He 
sometimes took twenty cups of double-distilled 
liquor, and each cup contained seven tolas of 
wine. Therefore, twenty cups meant 140 tolas, t 
A tax on spirituous liquors appears among the 

* The ‘ Reign of Jehangir,’ by Gladwin, published in 1788, 
is an extract from this work, 
f 2 1 tolas = 1 ounce. 
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lists of taxes of the Maliomedan period. Thus 
it is clear that at times drinking prevailed even 
among Mahomedans, and that revenue was 
derived from the taxation of it."^ 

So far, Hindu and Musalman authors have 
been quoted. A few extracts from the widtings 
of disinterested travellers may also be given. 
The most trustworthy are, probably, those who 
saw things with their own eyes, and published 
hona fide accounts of their travels, before the 
days of faddists and missionaries. 

Megasthenes went to India in the fourth 
century before Christ, and lived in the court of 
Chandragupta at Pataliputra, or ancient Patna. 
Although his original account is lost, still ex- 
tracts from his writings are found scattered in 
many subsequent works. These have been care- 
fully collected by Dr. Schwanbeck, of Bonn, 
and translated into English by Dr. McCrindle, 
and are invaluable for the purposes of Indian 
history. Pythagoras, Herodotus, and Megas- 
thenes are unimpeachable witnesses to the high 
civilization of India during the three successive 
centuries which fall within the Rationalistic 
Period — viz., the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries 
before Christ, f Megasthenes thus refers to the 
use of wine at sacrifices : ‘ The Hindu beverage 
is a liquor composed from rice instead of barley.’ 

^ Government of India’s Dispatch, No. 29, dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1890, to the Secretary of State. 

t Dutt’s 'Civilization in Ancient India,’ p. 211. 
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F j'aiicoi s B ernier's ‘Travel s in the lAogul Empire/ 
A.D. 1656-1668, is a well-known work. He does 
not deny the existence of wine in India. He 


dreanir some wine at Ahmedabad (in tlie Bombay 
Pi’esidenmf) and Golkonda (in the Nizam’s 
dominions). The good wine he found in the 
Ivlogul Empire was sent b}^ land from Persia to 
Banda]' Alphas on the Persian Gulf, where it was 
sliipped for Surat, from that port reaching Delhi 
in forty-six days. Another kind of wine was 
imported by the Dutch. He sa37-s that these 
wines taken in moderation were found excellent 
preservatives against malaria. The liquor peculiar 
to the country was called arak, a spirit drawn 
from unrefined sugar, and was harsh and burning 
as that made of corn in Poland. Bernier, of 
course, mentions that none but Christians drank 
openly in those days. Bernier evidently did not 
come across Jehangir’s gold coins. There was 
another kind of spirituous liquor called boule- 
pon.ge, a drink composed of five {jpanch) in- 
gredients — namely, arak, sugar, lenion-juice, 
spice, and water. Boide is still the German 
name for punch and allied drinks. The Bengal 
ai^ak was held in great repute in those daj^s. 
Ovington"^ says : ‘ Bengal arak is much stronger 
than that of Goa, and both are made use of by 
Europeans in making punch.’ 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier was, perhaps, the most 
renowned traveller of the seventeenth century. 


" ^ A Voyage to Surat in the Year 1686.’ London, 1696. 
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In his ‘ Travels ’ he refers to wine at Lahore (in 
the Panjab). Most likely he would have found 
wine elsewhere, too ; but as the great traveller 
carried his own French wines with him, to which 
he makes frequent reference, he did not take the 
trouble to find out ; or, finding the country arak 
harsh to the French palate, he did not condescend 
to refer to it. Probably the Lahore vintners 
satisfied the great traveller, and hence prominence 
, is given to Lahore wine. Captain Hawkins, also, 
who was with Jehangir from 1608 to 1613, has 
recorded what he saw. He has described at great 
length Jehangir’s drinking habits.* 

With one or two quotations from oflicial 
records this Chapter may be closed. In Wheeler’s 
‘ Early Records of British India ’ is published in 
eoctenso a letter written by the Rev. Patrick 
Warner, Chaplain at Fort St. George (Madras), 
dated January 31, 1676 : 

‘ It may be for a lamentation to hear and see 
the horrid swearing and profanation of the name 
of God, the woeful and abominable drunkenness 
and uncleanness that so much reign and rage 
among the soldiery ; and these not secretly or 
covertly, but as it were in the sight of the sun, 
and men refuse therein to be ashamed, neither 
can they blush.’ In the ‘ Early Records of British 
India’ the importation of wines from Persia is 
mentioned more than once. The following is 

* ‘ Hawkins’s Voyages,’ by Markham. Hakluyt Society, 
1878. 
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taken from Captain Alexander Hamilton’s nari’a- 
tive. Captain Perrin, master of a ship, brought 
to Bengal the remaindei* of ‘ a good store of 
Persian rrines ’ wliicii he had failed to dispose 
of at Fort St. George. ‘Two gentlemen of the 
Council, being that season bound for England, 
coming one day to dine with me, I (Captain 
Hamilton) treated them and the rest of my 
company- with that Persian wine, which they 
all praised and asked me where I got it. I told 
them that, leno'^wng that good wines would be 
scarce at Bengal that year, I had provided a good 
quantit}/ at Surat, from whence I had come that 
season. Eveiy one begged that I would spare 
them some chests, which I condescended to do 
as a favour, and next day sent them what thej^ 
wanted at double the price the owner demanded 
for it, and so got off above a hundred and twenty 
chests, which enabled Mr. Perrin to satisfy most 
of his creditors.’ 

To sum up. Quotations have been given from 
both sacred and secular Sanskrit literature in 
support of the statement that spirituous liquor 
and drinking were common in the Hindu period. 
Thougli the Koran strictly prohibits the use 
of vfrne, the unsolicited testimony of Moslem 
historians is forthcoming to the effect that not 
only wine was used, but was actually abused 
during the Mahom.edan period of Indian history. 
If further evidence were wanted, it is available 
in the narratives of the three foreign travellers 
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and an Englishman, who personally lived ^vith 
Jehangir, and, when writing his .account, had 
not dreamt that his countrymen would be the 
conquerors of India. It is clear that Indians 
from time immemorial made then own wine, 
used it always, abused it occasionally, and im- 
ported it from Persia whenever they could alFord 
the luxur}'', so that England did not teach India 
to drink. 
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Afteii the re].ease of Lala Lajpat ^Rai and 
Ajit Singh, it is possible to consider coolly 
and deliberately the law under which they 
have been dealt udth. It will be remembered 
that in the House of Commons the law in 
question — namel 3 q Regulation III. of 1818 — 
was challenged '^^^th some pertinacit}^, as to its 
policy and procedure, both by Sir Henry Cotton, 
M.P., an ex-Civilian of Lower Bengal, and by 
certain Irish members. Their main attack was 
directed against the procedure which admits 
of a person being arrested on a warrant, deported 
to a distance, and kept in confinement, without 
being brcught to trial or anj^ evidence recorded 
against him. Mr. Morlejq Secretary of State 
for India, consistently declined to argue at any 
lengtli 'vdth his interlocutors, contenting himself 
^vith statements to the effect that the Regula- 
tion is the law of the land, and that he had 
information which justified its application in the 
particular cases under discussion. . It can easily 
be understood that the production of such a 
weapon from the legal armoury of Government 

125 
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caused a feeling akin to consternation among the 
agitators in the Panjab, and there was reason to 
believe that some of the principal wire-pullers at 
headquarters in Calcutta felt very uneasy lest 
evidence against them individually . should be 
forthcoming, which would justify similar treat- 
ment being meted out to them. The efficacy of 
the weapon has, in fact, been acknowledged by 
both sides, the Government and the persons 
affected by it. It* will be interesting, then, and 
perhaps instructive also, to consider the Regula- 
tion in three firstly, the circumstances 

in which it was passed into law ; secondly, the 
law itself; and thirdly, whether it should be 
law. ' . ; ... 

The Regulation was passed while the Marquis 
of Hastings was Governor- General of India — 
1813-1823. The earlier years of his administra- 
tion were fully occupied with the war against 
Nepal, and the Pind'ari and Mahratta wars. To 
confront the confederation of the great Mahratta 
Chiefs, Lord Hastings himself took the field as 
Commander-in-Chief. He has recorded in his 
Summary of his administration that (though he 
did not know it at the time) a wide conspiracy 
was forming for the expulsion of the British from 
India. It has elsewhere been stated that there 
were in the country numerous and powerful 
feudatories of the Sovereigns of recently con- 
quered and ceded provinces, nominally subjects 
of His Majesty, but fi’om whom danger might at 
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ime be apprehended. The consjhrac}^ against 
uie British vroiild ha.ve been more formidable if the 


any t 




ITahra tta States had not becnjealoiis of one another. 
Loi’d Hastings left Calcutta foi’ up-country on 
July 8, 1817. The actual campaign lasted but a 
fev/ montlis. Its chief events and the defeats of 
the Mahratta powers are matters of history. 
Tlie Govei’iior-General returned to Calcutta on 
July 23, 1818, resuming on that date charge of 
the adniiiiistration at head-quarters from l^Ir. 
George Dowdeswell,'^' who, in succession to IVIi’. 
N. B. Edmonstone, had been ^Tee-President of 
the Council of India and Deputy- Governor of 
Fort lYiUiam during Lord Hastings’ absence 
from the seat of Government. Regulation III. 
of 1818, ‘ for the confinement of State Prisoners,’ 
was passed on April 7, by the Vice-President in 
Council, and applied to the Presidency of Fort 
William — that is, to the natives of India and to 
tlie Mq/imil, or interior of the country. In 
James I^Iill’s account of the internal administra- 
tion of the hlarquis of Hastings there is -no allu- 
sion to tills Regulation: only in connexion with 
the abolition of the censorship of the Press, which 
Hastings carried out in 1818, it is mentioned that 


Mr. Dowdeswell had previously been Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Judicial Department, and had in 1809 written a 
^ Heport on the General State of the Poliee of Bengal ’ (‘ The 
Fifth Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of 
the East India Company, 1812.’ Madras reprint, 1883, 
pp. 840, 841). 
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the Government had fijll power to arrest at their 
outset any mischie^mus attempts on the pohtical 
interests of Great. Britain and India. ‘ The 
History of the Political and Mihtary Transac- 
tions in India during the Administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings,’ by H. T. Prinsep, B.C.S., 
2 vols., 1825, and Lord Hastings’ ‘Private 
Journal,’ 2 vols., have been carefully examined; 
but they make no mention of Regulation III. of 
1818, although both the works, especially the 
former, are full of references to official matters 
of all kinds, and constant communication, was 
maintained by the Governor- General with the 
Council at Calcutta, relays of camels being used 
to convey the boxes of papers from the several 
Departments,, containing all matters not of abso- 
lute routine. It may be presumed, then, that 
the Regulation was not passed without the cog- 
nizance of the Governor- General. The facihty 
with which such a Regulation could in those 
days become law, as being a measure required 
by the exigencies of the times, may be contrasted 
with the difficulties it would have entailed at the 
present day. 

The official reasons for the passing of the 
Regulation may be in the records of Government, 
but the arcana imperii are not accessible to the 
public. In those days there was no procedure 
like that at present in force, which requires a 
‘ Statement of Objects and Reasons ’ for a BiU 
to accompany, its introduction into a Legislative 
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Council. 


The avowed reasons for tire enactment 


of the Regulation were declared in its preamble, 
as follows : ‘ IViiereas reasons of Stale, em- 
bracing the due maintenance of the alliance 

O 

formed the British Government with foreign 
Powers, the preservation of tranquillity in the 
territories of Native Princes entitled to its pro- 
tection. and the security of the British dominions 
from foreign hostility and from internal com- 
motion, occasionally render it necessary to place 
under personal restraint individuals against whom 
there ma}’ not be sufficient gi’ound to institute 
any official proceeding, or when such proceeding 
may not be adapted to the nature of the case, or 
ma}?- for other reasons be unadvisable or im- 
proper ; and whereas it is fit that, in every case of 
the nature herein referred to, the determination 
to be taken should proceed immediately from 
the authority of the Governor- General in Council ; 
and whereas the ends of justice require that, 
when it may be determined that any person shall 
be placed under personal restraint, otherwise 
than in pursuance of some judicial proceeding, 
the grounds of such determination should fr*om 
time to time come under revision, and the person 
affected thereby should at all times be allowed 
freety to bring to the notice of the Governor- 
General in Council all circumstances relating 
either to the supposed gTOund of such deter- 
mination or to the manner in which it may be 
executed,’ etc. The rules enacted by the Vice- 

9 
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President in Council were as follows : ‘ First, 
when the reasons stated in the preamble of this 
Regulation may seem to the Governor- General 
in Council to require that an individual should 
be placed under personal restraint without any 
immediate view to ulterior proceedings of a 
judicial nature, a warrant of commitment, under 
the authority of the Governor- General in Council, 
and under the hand of the Chief Secretary or of one 
of the Secretaries to Government, shall be issued 
to the officer in whose custody such a person is to 
be placed. Second, the warrant of commitment 
shall be in the following form : “ Whereas the 
Governor-General in Council for good or suffi- 
cient reasons has seen fit to determine that . . . 
So-so . . . shall be placed under personal restraint 
at . . . Place. ... You are hereby required 
and commanded, in pursuance of that determina- 
tion, to receive the person above named into 
your custody, and to deal with him in con- 
formity to the orders of the Governor- General 
in Council and the provisions of Regulation III. 
of 1818.” 

‘ By order of the Governor- General in Council, 
the warrant of commitment shall be sufficient 
authority for the detention of any State Prisoner 
in any fortress, jail, or other place within the 
territories subject to the Presidency of Fort 
Wilham.’ 

The question of the legality of the Regula- 
tion III. of 1818 was fiilly discussed in a case 
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lOiicIi came before the Higli Court of Calcutta 
more than a generation ago. In tliat case the 
Court was moved to issue a writ of Habeas 
Corpi/s for the purpose of having a prisoner, wlio 
was detained in jail outside the limits of the 
local jurisdiction of tlie Court, brought before 
the Coiui: together with the cause of his deten- 
tion. idle prisoner had been arrested in Calcutta 
with the sanction of the Governor- General in 
Council, and was under detention under a war- 
rant in the form given in the Regulation III. of 
1818, signed by a Secretaiy to the Government 
of India. It vrould be impossible to set out here 
the ‘ dry abstract legal argument ’ of the whole 
case. Briefly it may be said that the argument 
for the prisoner was that he was entitled to the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, and that the Court could 
issue the writ into the Mofuss'il ; that the 
Regulation had been enacted under 13 Geo. III., 
c. 63, but was a nullity, was in excess of the power 
of tlie Legislature who passed it, v/as never law, 
and could not be law in substance or in form, 
as being repugnant to English law, to Magna 
Charta and the fundamental laws of the realm, 
to natural justice, to the common sense of right, 
and to the Statute by which the Government of 
India existed ; that by several Statutes the 
English law, including Magna Charta, the Peti- 
tion of Right and the Habeas Corpus Acts, 
became the lex loei for the whole of India. It 
was also argued that Regulation III. of 1818 

9—2 
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had not been registered in the Supreme Court, 
as required by 13 Geo. HI., c. 63, and was 
therefore not law. The Crown lawyers, in reply, 
protested against the Court taking cognizance of 
the matter, which, they argued, was a matter of 
State, and one governed by a Regulation which 
contemplates that parties may be imprisoned 
without being brought to trial. They relied on 
previous esses, in one o£ which it had been laid 
down that ‘ the conduct of the Governor-General 
in so dealing with State Prisoners is exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the Court, as well as the Courts 
of the Honourable East India Company,’ and, in 
the other, that a native arrested outside the local 
hmits of the town of Calcutta under a warrant 
under Regulation III. of 1818 was lawfully de- 
tained, and could not be discharged upon Habeas 
Co?'pus. They urged that the Court had no 
power to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus into the 
Mqfussil; that all the Statutes which were passed 
in England before 1726 (the date of the Mayor’s 
Court in Calcutta) were not apphcable within 
the jurisdiction of the old Supreme Court (which 
the High Court inherited) that the law of 
England was not applicable to the natives of 
India, and never became the lex loci as to others 
than British subjects ; that Magna Charta could 
never have been applied to India; that the 
Governor- General was, under 21 Geo. HI., c. 70, 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the High Court ; 
that the Regulation was valid, as it was enacted 
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at 0 time mlien the Governor-General in Council 
l}ad almost nnlimitec: poivers of passing hrms ; 
tliat it vras consistent vritli the IccV JocJ : that, in 


fact, Hemilation III. of 1818 had been extended 

O 

to the Presidency tovms, etc., by subsequent 
Acts — X aXIY. of 1850 and III. of 1858 ; that 
E.egulation TIT. of 1818 had been enacted under 
pomer:-; conferred b}' Parliament in 21 Geo. III., 
c. 71h and 37 Geo. III., c. 142 (both v.-hicli 
Statu [es did not require registration), and not 
under IS Geo. III., c. 63 ; that it was not in- 
valid as l^eing idfj'a vires of the Legislature, auid 
not having been registered ; and that tliere was 
nothing in the Regulation repugnant to the laws 
of SnAand. 

The Court decided that it could entertain the 
application, and had authority to issue a writ of 
Flaheas Corpus into the 3!ofussiJ (on the ground 
that the Higli Court inherited the jurisdiction 
which tlie late Supreme Court had possessed 
under the Charter of 1774), as the English law 
had been considered to be the law of the Settle- 
ment ; that tile Regulation III. of 1818 was good 
law, as it had been passed by the Vice-President 
in. Council under the provisions of 37 Geo. III., 
c. 142,"' by v/hich ^Parliament conferred on the 


* ‘ The need for legislation proper was not felt until the 
Company became a territorial Sovereign by the cession of 
the diwani of Bengal in 1765. After a few years’ trial of the 
Native Government, the Company resolved in 1771 to "stand 
forth as Diwan ” by the agency of its own servants. Warren 
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Governor-General in Council a power of legis- 
lation concerning the rights, persons, and pro- 
perties of the natives amenable to the provincial 
Courts without restriction or limitation of any 
kind. The Regulation III. of 1818 is one which 

Hastings was appointed to inaugurate the neAV system, and 
the Regulations he promulgated in 1772 for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice are to be regarded as the first 
attempt at British legislation for India. Meanwhile, the 
affairs of India had come under the consideration ■ of the 
House of Commons. The Statute passed in 1773, known as 
the Regulating Act (13 Geo. III., c. 63), besides establishing 
a Governor-General and founding a Supreme Court, conferred 
an express power of legislation upon the Governor-General 
and Council of Bengal. Regulations made in pursuance of 
this power were not valid unless registered in the Supreme 
Court, and this proviso led to serious difficulty. The earliest 
Regulation bears the date April 17, 1780. In 1781 a second 
Act of Parliament was passed (21 Geo. III., c. 70) empower- 
ing the Government to frame Regulations for the Provincial 
Courts of Justice without reference to the Supreme Court. It 
was under this Statute that the greater number of the so-called 
" Regulations” were passed, and, so far as they exceeded the 
limited authority thus conferred, the defect was cured by 
a subsequent Statute (37 Geo. III., c. 14<2). The special 
object of the last -mentioned Statute was to recognize the 
Bengal code of Regulations, itself known as Regulation XLI. 
of 1793 . It was thereby required that all Regulations should 
be registered in the Judicial Department, that they should 
be printed, that they should be translated into the vernacular 
languages, that the grounds of each should be prefixed to it, 
and that all should be formed into a code. The power of 
legislation at Bengal remained substantially as thus settled 
down to 1833.’ (' Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India during the Year 1882-1883,’ 
p. 41.) 
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iA'Us ’rithiii tjiat class oi‘ l.'nvs v'lricli authorizes 
tb.e infliction of penalties, the privation of liberty, 
even the destruction of life, with a view to the 
future prevention of crime, and ensuring the 
safety and well-being of the public. It falls 
withii:- the principle iSahis poyidi .‘niproua lex. 
It i.s useless to urge that the Eegiilation makes 
no ])rovision- against the possibility that the party 
may confined on cliarges which ma)^ be false 
and maJicious, and which he has no opportunity 
of answering. With all its defects — if defects 
tliey he — it v/as passed by a legislative authority 
hartng full pov/er to enact it as it stands. It 
does no more than gi^^e to the Governor-General 
in Council a power analogous to that which tlie 


I^arliament of the United Kingdom exercises 
when, ]7y a legislative enactment, it suspends the 
JJaheciH Corjms Act.’ The Court further decided 
that, in enacting Act III. of 1858 (which ex- 
tended the powers of Regulation III. of 1818, 
and eii?3cted that its provisions relating to the 
ari'est and imprisonment of persons as State 
Prisoners should be in force within the local 
limits of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of Csicutta), the Indian Legislature did not ex- 
ceed the powers conferred bj/^ 3 and 4 Will. IV., 
c. 85, and was not inconsistent with the un- 
written law of the United Kingdom, which 
‘ would admit of a relaxation of the rules secur- 
ing private rights in times of public distress or 
danger ne quid detriinenti capiat respuhlica. An 
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Act for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in such times is no violation of the Consti- 
tution.’ The Court proceeded to say : ‘ The 
Regulation differs from Acts passed for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in this, 
that it is not a temporary Act ; but if the danger 
to be apprehended from the conspiracies of 
people of such character as these I have men- 
tioned is not temporary, but, from the condition 
of the country, must be permanent, it seems to 
me that the principles which justify the tem- 
porary suspension of the Habeas Corpus Acts 
in England justify the Indian Legislature in 
entrusting to the Governor-General in Council 
an exceptional power of placing individuals 
under personal restraint when, for the security of 
the British dominions from foreign hostility and 
from internal commotion, such a course might 
appear necessary to the Governor- General in 
Council.’ The Court decided that, though it 
had a general power of issuing wiits of Habeas 
Corpus, it would not be justified in issuing writs 
applied for in the particular case before it, as by 
21 Geo. III., c. 70, ss. 1, 2, the Governor- General 
and Council were exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the Court for all official acts, and a written 
order by the Governor-General in Council was 
a justification for any act in any Court in India. 
The case was appealed, and, after argument, the 
judgment of the lower Court was upheld. 

After this -full consideration of the point — 
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whether Reo-aiation ILT. of 1818 was law or not 
— and having- resrard to the fact that it has been 
acted upon as la^v for near]}^ ninety i^ears, the 
Secretary- of State could have had no difficulty 
in replyinu to I\Ir. hiacNeill in the House of 

A. < 3 ? 

Commons on Jul}^ 2. 1 907, that it is the law of 
the land in India. Hr, Machleill only exposed 
Ills ignorance of Indian law and histor}^ by ask- 
ing (if lie is correctly reported) the question, 

‘ Wliellier the law of 1818 was not merely an 


ordinance of the self-constituted Council of tlie 
old East India Company, which had never been 
sanctioned b^' that House ?’ Mr. IMorley could 
easily admit that this particular Regulation had 
not been sanctioned by the House of Commons. 
There must be much good law in India which 
could be included in such a category. There 
can be no doubt that the Regulation has been 
put in force in India in recent years. I am not 
aware whether any Return of the State Prisoners 
arrested and detained under the Regulation has 
ever been moved for and presented to Parlia- 
ment. bucii a return could assuredly be ob- 
tained from India. There Is reason to believe 
tlud; the Indian Foreigzr Office receives pezlodical 
RetuiTis of the State Prisoners in detention under 


the Regulation, when the opportunity would 
offer of reconsidering each case on its merits. 
And under the Regulation itself it is open to the 
State Prisoners at all times freely to bring to the 
notice of the Governor-General m Council all the 
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circumstances relating to their detention, so that 
each case can always be brought under revision. 
From the nature of the procedure it is not likely 
that the names of the State Prisoners would be 
published unless required by superior authority. 
From Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s ‘ The Government of 
India,’* it appears that the Bombay Regulation 
XXV. of 1827, corresponding to the Bengal Regu- 
lation III. of 1818, was used in 1886 for the arrest 
of the Maharaja Bahadur Sir Dhuleep Singh at 
Aden, when he was so misguided as to abuse the 
permission gi*anted to him to revisit India by 
issuing a pohtical proclamation to the Sikhs, in 
which he claimed the Panjab. The same Regu- 
lation was put in force in 1897 in connexion with 
seditious proceedings at Poona. Whether Y akoob 
Khan, the ex-Amu' of Afghanistan, and Ayub 
Khan, the victor of Maiwand, are detained under 
the Regulation, or as prisoners of war, I have no 
means of knowing. There is before me a state- 
ment of Sirdar Prem Singh, formerly Com- 
mander-in- Chief and principal Civil Governor to 
Maharaja Goiab Singh, ruler of Jammu, to the 
effect that he, Prem Singh, together with Sirdars 
Maun Singh and Lall Singh (who were im- 
prisoned for ‘ complicating ’), had been kept close 
prisoners by the British Government for upwards 
of twenty years (1845-1866) in the military fort 
of Allahabad. Wazir Ali, the ex-Nawab of Oudh, 
who suffered incarceration (for the murder of 
* Second edition, p. 262. 
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2'‘h\ Cherry') at the hands of the British Govern- 
iiient for .seventeen year.s ;it Calcutta andl'’enore, 
lid not come under the Regulation of 1 818. as he 
died in 1817. But his case at least shows that, 


Regulation or no Regulation, the British Govern- 
ment in India incarcerated a State Prisoner more 
than a hundred years ago. 

Other instances of persons deported by the 
Government in India be quoted. So long 
ago i70-X. VC. Duane, editor of the Bengal 
Jo'arnal, vras deported from India for attacking 
the Governor-General. In 1813 more stringent 
means vrere adoj^ted against the Calcutta Press — 
hitherto exclusivel)^ in the hands of Englishmen. 
In 1823 lur. J. S. Bucldngham, editor of the 
Calcufia Journal, was deported from India by 
I\'Ir. John Adam, who was then acting as 
Governor-General. Mr. Sandford Arnot suc- 
ceeded I\Ir. Buckingham as editor, but he also 
was deported from India. In August, 1824, 
Mr. C. J. Fair, Editor of the Bombay Qazetfe, 
vras deported by the Governor of Bombaj^ hlr. 
hlountstu art Elphinstone.''=’' 

Tliei'e remains for consideration the question 
v/hetlier the Regulation should form part of 
the law of India. This may be discussed 
from at least two points of view — how it would 
be regarded by Indians, both the rulers and tlie 
people, and how it operates as an instrument of 


* ^Bombay in the Days of George IV.,’ by Dr. F. D. 
Drewitt. Longmans, 1907. 
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the British Government. Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, 
M.P., in a question asked m the House of Com- 
mons on May 14, 1907, referred to the Regulation 
as an obsolete law of nearly a century ago. Had 
he never heard of the Regulation during his 
period of service in India? Has he assured 
himself that the law has ever been obsolete ? 
Can he be aware that the practice of deportation 
is one of the commonest of executive measures 
in the Native States of India ? The deportation 
Regulations in British India are merely the 
anglicized forms of the well-known Mogul 
measure called ‘ Shahr Badar,’ which is constantly 
enforced even to this day m the Native States. 
As Sir C. Ilbert says, in his book above mentioned: 
‘ British authority in India may be traced, histori- 
cally, to a twofold source. It is derived partly 
from the British Crown and Parliament, partly 
from the Great Mogul, and other Native Rulers in 
India.’ Down to the time of the introduction of 
the Penal Code of 1860, much of the Mahomedan 
criminal law, modified by different Regulations 
of the Governor- General, continued to be the 
law for punishing offences in India. Deporta- 
tion, being an old Mogul practice, is by 
no means inconsistent with the traditions of 
the rulei’s or people of India. It is quite an 
Oriental method adopted by Native Rulers of 
ridding the State of an undesirable — it need not 
always be an offensive — ^person. To avoid a pro- 
longed trial and the consequent scandal, the 
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L'gitator or the individiia] i-oiind vdiom agitation 
h' centred is qiiietl}^ sent out of the State. If 
rhe individual happens to be a Id.gh olficial. he is 
deported with a handsome pension, sometimes a 
much higher pension thaii that to which he is 
entitled under the ordinary pension rules, to 
compensate Iiim for tlie sudden loss of Govern- 


ment service. For instance, in the premier 
Native State, Hj^derabad, well knovm for tlie 
agitation there prevalent and its troublesome 
Yernaciilar Press, deportation is not a matter of 
uncommon occurrence. Europeans are deported 
when their presence is regarded as objectionable 
by His Highness the Nizam’s Government. 
Even a ^ decoration ’ conferred by the "i^iceroy, 
or a British University degree, is not protection 

against deportation. The Sirdar A , C.I.E., 

the well-known Mahomedan financier connected 
vdth tlie famous Deccan mining case in Parlia- 
ment, was deported for a time from the Nizam’s 
dominions. An Edinburgh graduate, belonging 
to tlie hhzam’s Education Department, was 
deported for making speeches against a railway 
scheme. lYhen agitation ceased, he was allowed 
to return to Hyderabad, and for years served as a 
professor in the Nizam’s colleges. The Nawab 

pj (afterwards of Aligarh), formerly 

Financial Secretary of Hyderabad, was deported 
vdth a substantial pension. There have been 
several deportations within the last ten years. A 
Judicial Secretary of Hyderabad — nov/ a leading 
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solicitor of Bombay — was deported with a pension 
after only about eight years of service. In 1901 
a high Revenue officer was deported from Hyder- 
abad with a pension. He now holds a high 
appointment in Maharaja Holkar’s service. So 
deportation from one Native State does not 
prevent employment in another Native State, nor 
does it prevent the individual from earning an 
honourable hvelihood in British India. Within 
the last five years no less than three Europeans 
(one of them a retired British officer) have been 
deported from His Highness the Nizam’s 
dominions. 

The Times, dated August 22, 1907, published 
the following account of Deportation from the 
Capital of His,Highness the Nizam: ‘Deportations 
from States under indigenous rule in India, or 
from given areas therein, are ordinarily carried 
out under orders personally signed by the Chief 
with or without reason assigned, and more fre- 
quently political and other “ undesirables ” are 
given a hint of the intentions of the Durbar 
which gives them opportunity for hasty departure 
before expulsion is definitely ordered. In a 
recent case, however, the premier Chief of India, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, has marked his grave 
displeasure at the conduct of the present head of 
what has been an influential and wealthy family 
in the State by giving full publicity to orders for 
his degradation and expulsion and the sequestra- 
tion of his property. The nobleman in question 
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lAvrab Syed Jung £yed-ud-Do”'lah. Bahadur, 
son. Oi tiie late Ixawab A.saf IJaxvaz-ul-hluIk, 
formerly secretary of the Sarf-i-Khas, or Crown 
lands of tlie State. A.pparently the Navrab has 
felt himself a^^rleved at some recent order of the 
Durbar, and in written communications has 


expressed his vdews ’with undue freedom. An 
official G-n::eite announces that, owing to certain 
very impertinent correspondence forwarded to 
I'lis IrTiglme.ss the Nizam by the Nawab, His 
Highness has been pleased to direct that the 
titles conferred upon him from time to time shall 
be withdravm : that the maiuah (grant for 
serrtces) and every other kind of allowance he 
has been drawnng from the Sarf-i-Khas, as v/ell 
as from the Diwani (State) shall be stopped, and 
that he shall be expelled from the cit}^ of H5ffier- 
abad fortlivdth, and will not be allowed to enter 


it again without His Highness's permission, or 
until further orders.’ 


yvpei: vernacular papers published in His 
liighnes.:- the fazam’s capital give trouble to the 
Durbar authorities, either the editor is deported, 
or the Nizam's police stop the publication of the 
offending paper, without any judicial trial wdiat- 
soever. .-.hdmittedty, deportation is not a pro- 
cedure to be adopted in ordinary cases — letires de 
caciiei have never been desirable remedies. But it 


is clear that deportation is a familiar procedure, 
and by no means obsolete in India. In the last 
ten years only four political offenders have been 
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deported from British India — ^two from Poona 
and two from Lahore. It shows how carefully 
the Government of India have used their powers 
under the Regulation III. of 1818. 

It would be difficult to gauge the opinion of 
‘ the people,’ the millions of India, on the pro- 
cedure of deportation. Probably they have 
never bestowed any deep thought on the subject. 
They do not care for niceties of legal procedure. 
They have their ideas of justice ; they can under- 
stand the exercise of power, and they can 
appreciate a ruler taking the quickest methods 
to rid himself of the presence of an undesirable 
subject by turning him out of his dominions. True, 
they have their panchayets and their deliberations, 
but they would not regard it as improper that 
the Ruler of a State should deport an objection- 
able person without formal trial. They would 
know that the Ruler would not have taken such 
action without good reason. The safety of the 
Indian Empire depends on the good-will of the 
Native Princes and the Native Army. Technical 
niceties of law are distasteful to both, who form 
the bulwark against sedition. A very distin- 
guished Indian officer, who presided over the 
destinies of no less than seventy Native States, 
had no hesitation in assuring the British public 
that ‘ there can be little doubt that our unpopu- 
larity is chiefly due to the Courts administering 
an unintelligible and intricate law and procedure. 

. . . They are certainly abhorred by the people, 
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wlio do not understand them, and wlio are 
punished for not understanding tliem. . . . The 
intricacy of our codes, wliich, although translated 
into the vernacular, only exist, for all practical 
Imowledge of the people, in English, make our 
Courts more m^'sterious to an Indian peasant than 
the ^laze at Hampton Court to an uninstructed 
visitor. If we ever lose India, it will be the fault 
of the la^vyers."-' 

The main feature of the Regulation is that 
it alloV'S of deportation without formal trial of 
the prisoner. It is on this ground that this law 
is challenged b}^ the Irish Members of Parliament, 
and b3" certain ex-Civilians in the House of 
Commons. It is this very feature that makes 
it so efficient an instrument in the hands of 
Government. In his speech on the Indian Budget? 
Mr. Morley declined to olFer any apology Avhat- 
ever for using the weapon ready to his hand. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Panjab, gave Ivir. Morley a good reason — of which 
the latter entirely approved — for avoiding prosecu- 
tions in dealing vdth cases of sedition. ‘They 
have found by experience that a prosecution 
advertises far and wide the subject against which 
objection is taken, that it brings the matter to 
the ears of thousands who would never have 
heard of it otherwise, and that it attracts public 
attention to the prosecution of men who pose as 

Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., in the Fortnightly llevion, 
October, 1883, p. 490 . 
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martyrs for the good of their countiy. The 
speeches of Counsel are, after alh even more 
harmful than the original libel. Then, when the 
sentences are pronounced, there are pathetic scenes 
in Court ; there are accounts published of how the 
accused are attended on the road, and how they 
are conducted in procession through the streets.’ 
The speeches of Counsel are, it is notorious, 
practically unrestrained, and remarks can. easily be 
uttered which may do the gi’eatest harm. In the 
very case which has been referred to at some 
length above, one of the Counsel for the prisoner 
asked in his speech why the latter “'should be 
arrested for treason and be surrounded with care 
and attention which would not be shown him at 
all if he had , committed the grievous crime of 
assassinating the Governor- General.’ Through- 
out the case the name of the Governor-General 
had, in spite of the remonstrances of the Court, 
been constantly introduced without much respect. 
Who can say whether the above remark of the 
Counsel (who doubtless never dreamt of such a 
consequence resulting from his words) may not 
have given the idea leading up to the murder 
of Lord Mayo — the terrible tragedy which took 
place at the Andamans ? It is not to be supposed 
that the Government would have recourse to the 
procedure of arrest and deportation without ample 
evidenee of the guilt of the aceused person. The 
whole object of the unusual procedure is to secure 
the removal of the offender without allowing him 
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s formal trial, an opportnnit}^ which he would 
utilize to the further injury of Government. All 
Go's'ernments must protect themselves, and in 
times of emergency must be allowed to have 
recourse to methods which are not required 
under ordinaiy circumstances. The application 
of Regulation III. of 1818 resembles, as has 
been above shown, to some extent the suspension 
of the IlahecLs Corpus Act, differing Rom it in 
the fact that it is a permanent law and not re- 
quiring to be passed anev.’^ on each occasion. It 
would greatly increase the difficulties of the 
Government of India should Regulation III, of 
1818 ever be repealed. The efficiency of the 
Regulation as an instrument of Government has 
been practically proved. On July 9, 1907, 
M.r. f^Iorie}^ was able to say in Parliament that 
'the proceedings under the Regulation of 1818 
a]’e generally recognized as having had a most 
-aiutaiy effect in the Panjab.’ 



ASIA AND IMPERIAL COMMERCE 

The interest which is now being taken in inter- 
national commerce must inevitably call attention 
to the purely Imperial commercial aspect of the 
anti- Asiatic legislation in British self-goveming 
Colonies. 

I need not recapitulate the political arguments 
on either side of the question contained in the 
voluminous, correspondence on the subject.^' 
It will perhaps suffice to say that neither the 
Colonial Governments nor the representatives of 
the British Indians — whether in the Colonies 
or in Parliament, or at the deputation of 
November 8, 1906, to Lord Elgin — have at all 
discussed the question from this point of view. 
The importance of the Asiatic problem in the 
self-governing Colonies, from a purely Imperial 
commercial point of view, is, in my humble 
opinion, in no way less important than any 
question on the agenda paper of the Colonial 
Conference. To put the case briefly, I need 

* Published in the Blue books Cd. 2239, Cd. S30S, 
Cd. 2104, Cd. 1683, Cd. 1684, C. 8596, C. 5448, C. 7911; 
and Green book No. 2 of 1894. 
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only quote Sir Arthur Lawley. who, in his 
letter to Lord Milner dated April 13, 1904, 
said : Promises have been made without 

knowledge or perception of the consequences 
involved in tlieir fulfilment — promises which it 
is gi’eater crime to keep than to break/ Others 
took the same view ; Lord Selborne also ex- 
pressed his complete agreement, and urged the 
home authorities to sanction the prohibition of 
.Asiatic immigration into the Transvaal. 

The Anglo-J apanese Aihance was a political 
entente cordiale; a real e7itente comvierciaJe 
between Great Britain and Asia can only be 
secured by the good treatment of Asiatics 
throughout the British Empire. The Asiatics 
%Ybo travel to distant parts of the wotld in search 
of trade, on return to their country are naturally 
regarded as trade experts in their small home 
circles, and thus become the medium for the 
distribution of European goods in their comitries. 
Sucii commercial finks are destined to play a 
most important part in the commercial expansion 
of Great Britain, or her commercial rival, 
Germany, according to their friendliness or the 
re'^erse. And this depends largely on the treat- 
ment they have received in various countries of 
the world under the British flag. From, the 
anti- Asiatic spuit displayed by the Colonial 
Government, it is clear that they do not approach 
commercial problems from a truly Imperial 
point of view. It is to be regretted that in 
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colonial legislation the wider commercial interests 
of the Mother Country are allowed to take their 
chance, being subordinated to local considera- 
tions. Politics and commerce are not only com- 
patible, but really inseparable. Fortunately, the 
final word in such a case does not lie with, for 
instance, the Transvaal Government, for Section 7 
of Instruction VII., dated December 6, 190C, 
granting the Transvaal Constitution, says : ‘ The 
Governor shall not assent in Our name to any 
law of an extraordinary nature and importance 
whereby Our prerogative, or the rights and 
property of Our subjects not residing in the 
Colony, or the trade and shipping of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies, may be preju- 
diced.’ My object is to show that anti- Asiatic 
legislation oh the part of the Colonies is 
calculated to affect prejudicially the trade of 
the United Kingdom. 

In 1888 the then Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Knutsford, warned the Australian authorities 
that bad treatment of the Asiatics in the Colonies 
could not possibly quicken British interests in 
Asia. His Lordship, with reference to the de- 
plorable s.s. Afghan incident, wrote : ‘ It is im- 
portant to ascertain whether, in substitution for 
legislation of a similar kind’ (on Chinese immigra- 
tion into AustraHa), ‘ other arrangements more 
in accordance with the feelings and views of the 
Chinese Government, and at the same time fully 
effective for the purpose of restricting Chinese 
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immigration, ma}^ not be adopted. Plaving 
i-egarcl to the political and commercial interests 
of tlie Empire, and particular!)" to the commercial 
interests of tlie Australasian Colonies, no avoid- 
able obstacles should be placed in the way of 
trade v/ith China,' etc. The Asiatic question 
affects not only the Transvaal, but otliei’ self- 
governing Colonies also. Yet this is the question 
which the Colonial Conference did not discuss. 
It is not on!)’ an Empire problem, but really a 
'vvorid problem — complicated both b)^ Great 
Britain being the greatest Asiatic Power and by 
her alliance with Japan. Imperial commercial 
questions which vitally affect the whole of the 
Empire can only be satisfactorily dealt vdth by 
one Empire Government, and not differently by 
several Governments mthin the Empire, accord- 
ing to their merely local interests. It is the 
principle of a Central GoA^ernment that Imperial 
polic)" must be based on broad Empire lines, 
Avlii'fii should not in any way prejudicial!)^ affect 
the real commercial interests of the Empire as a 
whole. Imperial commerce is of more importance 
tlian colonial trade. There is no denying the fact 
that upon the industrial strength of Great Britain 
depends the maintenance of her sea-power, and 
therefore the defence of the Empire. Great 
Britain's industrial strength depends largely on 
the markets in Asia — an area which contains 
about half of the entire human race. In favour 
of British goods, India and some other populous 
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Asiatic countries have seen many of their ancient 
indigenous industries dwindle and decay. Though 
Great Britain’s trade with Asia has ample room 
for expansion, yet at present Asia takes over 
one-fourth of the total exports of the United 
Kingdom. In 1905 the value of the total 
exports of produce and manufactures of Great 
Britain amounted to £329,816,614, out of which 
Asia took goods valued at £87,379,894, as 
follows : 

VALUE OF BRITISH EXPORTS TO ASIA, 1905. 


£ 


British India 

47,373,677 

China (including Hong Kong, Macao, 
and Wei-hai-wei) 

16,859,216 

Japan (including Formosa) ... 

9,661,896 

Asiatic Turkey 

3,648,406 

Java and other Dutch possessions in 
Indian seas ... 

3,485,212 

Straits Settlements 

3,227,239 

Ceylon ... 

1,368,469 

Siam 

532,872 

Persia ... 

473,026 

Aden 

245,768 

Portuguese possessions in India 

212,185 

Indo-China 

65,696 

ICoi ea ... ... ... ... 

65,642 

Dutch Borneo 

50,639 

Malay States 

36,959 

Sarawak 

22,339 

British Borneo 

21,857 

Arabia (Muscat) ... 

19,577 

French possessions in India 

5,005 

Labuan ... 

4,214 

Total 

£87,379,894 
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Considering the vital interests involved, it is 
undesirable that Great Britain should embark 
on a commercial struggle with Asiatics. ]\Iorally, 
persecution -10 the British Colonies is an admis- 
sion of the victory of the Asiatic. IMaterially, 
it affects prejudicially the commercial expansion 
of Great Britain in Asia. Anti-Asiatic feeling 
in the British Colonies is likety to undo what the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance would have indirectly 
done towards the expansion of British trade in 
Asia. An anti-Asiatic policy is an unworthy 
policy for the Central Government to sanction, 
and cannot maintain and stimulate the industrial 
supremacy of Great Britain, which is a trust 
handed down to the nation by past generations. 
The true politics for a Central Government must 
take into consideration a commercial working 
policy for the whole Empire, for on that depends 
the defence of the Empire. The commercial 
expansion of Germany may appear sudden and 
surprising to the superficial observer ; but, in 
fact, it is due not so much to German activity 
as to British inactivity, and sometimes to British 
activity on wrong lines. Great Britain often 
pays a heavy price commercially for colonial 
political indiscretions. Colonial Governments 
look mainly to what seem to them, for the time 
being, necessities of the individual Colonies con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, in the matter of an 
‘Asiatic scare ’ — ^termed by them ‘Asiatic danger’ 
— they have shown little regard for Imperial con- 
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siderations. In their zeal for anti- Asiatic legis- 
lation they forget that the Mother Country won 
by force rights of trade and residence from 
reluctant Asiatics, by whom anti- Asiatic legis- 
lation under the British flag wiU be resented. 
The Asiatic, finding himself unable to fight 
politically, will show his resentment practically 
by boycotting British goods in his country. 

A careful study of the Blue books on the 
subject of Asiatic immigration into various self- 
governing Colonies shows that at first the 
settlement of the question is unnecessarily de- 
layed ; then, all of a sudden, over the ciy of 
‘ Asiatic danger ’ — raised, probably, by some 
trading ring — it is settled in a panic. Is it any 
wonder that they forget that three-fourths of 
the population of the Emphe are Asiatics, and 
ignore the real Imperial commercial aspect of 
the question ? It could have been nothing but 
‘ Asiatic danger ’ panic that seized the Austrahan 
Government when they went so far as to pro- 
hibit the employment of Asiatics on the high 
seas on board of any vessel under contract to 
carry mails for Australia; for otherwise, it is 
difficult to imagine how the presence of a few 
lascars on a mail steamer — not owned by the 
Australian Government — interfered with the in- 
dustrial development of the Commonwealth. 
Anyhow, it showed how far colonial statesmen 
are out of touch with the real interests of India, 
an important portion of the Empire. In support 
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of this un-British measure, the Colonial Govern- 
ments generally put forward social and economic 
reasons for opposing Asiatic immigration. They 
forget that Asiatics did not creep in uninvited 
and unobserved. As late as 1876 the Cape 
House of Assembly passed Resolutions in favour 
of the importation of Asiatic labourers. It is 
not denied that Indian labourers saved the West 
Indies, British Guiana, and Trinidad from in- 
dustrial ruin, and that Natal’s present prosperity 
is due to Indian labourers. Neither is it denied 
that the proportion oi free Indians in the whole 
of British South Africa is only one in sixty-two, 
and that there are eleven white people to over 
one Indian. The Indian trader is considered 
respectable, for it is an open secret that both at 
Pretoria and Durban the Indian trader easily 
obtains credit from wholesale European houses 
when it is refused to white traders. Asiatics 
have done a great deal for the British Colonies. 
The prosperity of the Malaya, Borneo, and the 
Straits is due to Chinese industry. The Uganda 
Railway was built by Indian labourers. ^Morally, 
the position of the British Indian is unassailable. 
From the Colonial trade point of view he is said 
to be undesirable. My object, as I have inti- 
mated before, is to show from the real Imperial 
commercial point of view how impolitic it is for 
the Imperial authorities to give their sanction to 
a measure directed against Asiatics. I do not 
appeal to any gratuitous sentimentahties. If the 
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purely commercial aspect of the question is. not 
clearly recognized, Imperial commerce will be 
landed in a serious deadlock in India, if not in 
the whole of Asia. Anyone who is acquainted 
with the rudiments of the distribution of the 
manufactures of Great Britain among the rural 
population of India, which comprises about 
250,000,000 persons — Le.^ about 80 per cent, of 
the entire population, the backbone of the 
Indian people — will at once understand what 
I mean. Importers of British goods into India 
are no doubt large wholesale houses — mostly 
British — at Karaclii, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
and Rangoon. But the distribution of these 
goods naturally is, and will always be, in the 
hands of native agency. According to the last 
census (Blue book, Cd. 2660), about three milhons 
of native middlemen of various sorts are engaged 
in the distribution of commerce in India : 


Middlemen and their clerks ... 

431,218 

Brokers and their agents 

219,300 

Petty shopkeepers ... 

201,723 

Pedlars and hawkers 

113,037 

Petty dealers (vianohar) 

53,742 

Cart owners and drivers 

608,248 

Pack-camel and mule drivers 

421,498 

Pack-bullock owners and drivers 

145,105 

Native boatmen 

593,345 

Total 

... 2,787,216 


The petty village traders — better known in 
India as the banya^ holira, and Itomti — serve as 
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commercial links between the wholesale British 
importers and the actual consumers in the Indian 
^dllages. They are thus the invaluable economic 
factors in the distribution of British goods among 
the very persons vdio are subjected to a form 
of treatment which any British subject would 
resent. Such treatment cannot inspire good- 
feeling. When they return home from distant 
countries, the)^ serve as missionaries of discon- 
tent in India. It is well knovm that a section 
of the educated classes, representing the Indian 
National Congi*ess, are trying their best to boy- 
cott British goods. But so far their modus 
operandi has met vdth only limited success. 
When, however, they get hold of these middle- 
men, returned indignant -svith the treatment 
received in British Colonies, England will be 
face to face with the most difficult problem of 
the sale of British goods in India. The recent 
Chinese boycott of American goods showed 
clearly how Asiatics are prone to settle political 
differences economically by the boycotting of 
goods. As it is, Germany is making successful 
inroads on the trade of India. The trade between 
Germany and India has during the last decade 
achieved a marked development ; the total value 
of the annual imports to India from Germany 
has increased 100 per cent, {vide Blue book, 
Cd. 2682-48). Germany now ranks third in 
importance amongst the various countries in the 
world in the value of both the import and the 
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export trades of India. She turns to commercial 
advantage every political action or inaction of 
the Government of India. A few years ago, 
when I was in India, it struck me most forcibly 
how the German trader took advantage of 
British administrative orders. The British 
authorities in certain Native States “with some 
vigour laid stress on an old Regulation that no 
European British subject could be tried by the 
Courts of Native Princes, with a view to bringing 
the procedure mto line vdth similar law existing 
in British India. In enforcing the law the 
British Government laid stress on the fact that 
the right to try European British subjects in 
Native States was the prerogative of the para- 
mount Power. This was popularly believed to 
mean that the British authorities, and not the 
individual concerned, could in a Native State 
waive his right, which he could waive in British 
India. As no Europeans could be tried by 
Native Courts, some of the Native States have 
standing circulars against the acquisition in their 
State of land by Europeans. The result is that, 
if a European wishes to settle down as a trader, 
he finds it much easier to acquire land in the 
name of a native than in any other way. If an 
inquiry be made, it will be found that Germans 
are taking advantage of this loophole, and, by 
making use of the present unfortunate anti- 
English feeling in- India, are pushing their trade. 
It is an open secret that in several Simdeshi 
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exhibitions (exhibitions of indigenous articles of 
India), while British goods were rigorously 
excluded, articles ‘made in Germany’ had free 
access. At a time like this the greatest care is 
required to guard British commercial interests 
in India in particular, and Asia in general. The 
commercial supremacy of England is, no doubt, 
without parallel and without precedent, but it is 
not without rivals. Every weak point in the 
Imperial commercial system, if not attended to 
at once, may in the long run work serious injury 
to British commercial interests in the East. 
External economic interests lie at the root of 
most international conflicts, for every nation 
wants markets for the sale of its surplus manu- 
factures. Asia is England’s good customer. 
Asia finds employment for a large number of 
Englishmen in factories and wharves. The 
Asiatic contributes largely to the circulation of 
capital. These economic factors must be taken 
into consideration by the British nation. If the 
commercial vision of England is to be bounded 
by a colonial horizon, such a policy may lead 
to the practical disintegration of the Empire. 
Nothing can be compared with the eventual 
commercial disaster to which such a pohcy must 
lead, for the sinews of war mean money, and 
money is derived from trade. 

The Asiatic question in the Colonies is another 
phase of the struggle between a simple Asiatic life 
and a complex European civilization. The total 
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population of South Africa, as per census of 
1904, is roughly millions. The total white 
population is less than Ij millions. Therefore 
it is doubtful whether the Transvaal can be 
called a white man’s country in any other sense 
than that the white man can live and thrive 
there. The British Indian trader and the 
hawker rely on the support of wholesale Euro- 
pean houses, and the latter on the white house- 
holders of all descriptions. The Indian would 
hardly be able to exist in the Transvaal but for 
the support received from the white population. 
He is in South Africa because he is wanted, 
otherwise it would not pay him to be there. 
There is no doubt that ‘the man on the spot’ 
knows best the requirements of the ‘ spot.’ But 
it does not follow, therefore, that, for the sake 
of a particular ‘ spot ’ or a portion of the Empire, 
the commercial interests of the whole of the 
Empire should be allowed to suffer. If the 
presence of the banya, holira, and kornti, 
(Indian traders and hawkers) is objected to by 
the Transvaal Government, there are other wa 5 ^s 
of getting rid of unwelcome people than ‘ slam- 
ming the door,’ the method employed by Lord 
Selborne. If the Home Government finally 
accept the statement of the ‘ man on the spot,’ 
they can stop Indian immigration into the 
Transvaal by other methods than those calculated 
to wound their feelings. 

In November, 1897, Mr. T. J. Nakagawa, the 
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Japanese Consul in Sydneys wrote to the Premier 
of New South "^Yales : ‘ The Government of 
Japan vdU be quite prepared at any time to 
make an arrangement, by treaty or otherwise, that 
will practically secure for New South Wales, so 
far as Japan is concerned, all that the proposed 
(anti-Asiatic) legislation can secure. I desire to 
express my most earnest hope that nothing will 
be allowed to occur which is calculated to check 
the development of the commercial intercourse 
of the two countries, and to destroy the friendly 
feeling that now exists in Japan towards New South 
Yales.’ But the fact of the Austi’alian Govern- 
ment contemptuously ignoring the courteous offer 
— a parallel of which will with, difficulty be found 
in the whole records of consulate and diplomatic 
correspondence of aii)^ country — shows the de- 
sirability of Imperial control over Colonial affairs 
where important questions of Imperial policy are 
at stake. An Act was passed b}^ the Japanese 
Government in 1896, and amended in 1901, for 
the regulation and control of emigration, and for 
the protection of Japanese emigrants. Under 
this Act it is provided that no Japanese may go 
abroad vdthout first applying to the Government 
(in writing) for permission to do so, and his appli- 
cation must be accompanied by a guarantee, 
signed by two or more responsible sureties, for 
the good conduct of the emigrant while abroad. 
On receipt of such application the Government 
may gi’ant a passport, provided that it is satisfied 

11 
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as to the character of the applicant, the position 
of the sureties, and also that there is no danger 
of the emigrant’s presence being in any way 
offensive to the people of the country whither he 
intends to go. 

I know the passport system suggested above 
will appear to the liberal mind as an un-English 
measure ; but I respectfully submit that it would 
be less un-English than the ‘ slam-the-door ’ 
method now followed in the Transvaal. It would 
be a more conciliatory method, and likely to 
accomplish the end the Transvaal Government 
have in view, with a minimum of irritation to all 
parties concerned. 



THE PARTITION OF BENGAL 

The Partition, or rather the Reconstitution, of 
Bengal clearly showed that there '^vas a master- 
hand behind it. The liveliest imagination must 
give way to stern facts. The cut-and -dried 
phrases of the professional agitator should not 
confuse the British public. The Reconstitution 
of Bengal will in no way make a split in the 
Bengali race. The same University and the 
same language continue. It is hard to sym- 
pathize with the feeling which prompts people to 
insinuate that the so-called Partition is aimed 
at the gi'owth of the Bengali language. In 
another Chapter 1 have shown that the modern 
Bengali language is a British creation. An 
administrative border-line cannot destroy or 
even impair Indian nationality. Take the IMah 
rattas, for example. They are separated by more 
than one administrative border-Kne. Some of 
them are in the Central Provinces, others in 
the Bombay Presidency ; others, again, in the 
Dominions of His Highness the Nizam. It is 
therefore clear that the Partition does not make 
the Bengali a farthing the worse, in person, 
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reputation, or pocket. In mind, perhaps, as far 
as the name Assam — used in the appellation of 
the new Province — is concerned. But surely 
Assam cannot now be associated with barbarism 
in the Bengah mind. Is not the Assamese a 
‘ brother ’ in the Indian National Congress camp ? 
Are not the daughters of some of the leading 
Bengali agitators married to the Assamese ? 
Then where comes in even the sentimental 
grievance ? In these days of the Indian National 
Congress, when the Calcutta Babu (not in a 
disparaging sense) calls the Madras Chetty a 
brother, and the Bombay Rao is joined with the 
Panjab Singh by " nationalties,’ it is beyond one’s 
comprehension where the occasion for national 
waihng is. But, of course, in professional agitation 
it is difficult to say where reality stops and 
fiction begins. 

Partition or no Partition, the Bengali has 
nothing to complain of. The Bengali race never 
attained its present position of influence under the 
Mahomedan Government. The Bengali holds high 
positions even outside his own Province. The fii’st 
Hindu to sit on the Bench of the High Court of 
the N.W. Provinces (now U.P.) was not a native 
of that Province, but Mr. Justice P. C. Banerji, 
a Bengali ; the first Hindu selected by the British 
Government to dispense justice among the war- 
hke races of the Panjab was not a native of the 
Panjab, but Mr. Justice P. C. Chatterji, a native 
of Bengal. The first Hindu on a Royal Com- 
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mission is not a native of Bombav or Madras, but 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.E., a distinguished Bengali ; 
the first Hindu selected to give advice to the 
Secretary of State for India at the India Office 
is also a Bengali. In his own Province the 
Bengali has filled every appointment — Execu- 
tive or Judicial — except that of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, with distinction. 

The association of Assam with Eastern Bengal 
need not frighten the Bengali, for instead of 
Assam absorbing a portion of Eastern Bengal, 
it has itself been absorbed in the new Province. 
The new Province in its administrative machinery 
is in no way inferior to the old Province of Bengal. 
It has a Legislative Council and a Board of 
Revenue, and continues under the jurisdiction of 
the Calcutta High Court. The Bengalis are 
therefore under exactly the same criminal and 
ci^dl laws as they were before. If there is 
any fear of the ‘ national tie ’ (Avhatever it may 
mean) being broken by the Partition, an occa- 
sional sitting of the Indian National Congress in 
the bracing air of Chittagong "will strengthen the 
^ national tie ’ to a degree which may stand the 
rough wear and tear of even a Surat meeting. 

Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa as one Province 
originated in the time of the Moguls. In the 
eighteenth century the richest Province in India, 
both in agriculture and manufacture, was Bengal, 
After the Battle of Plassey, iii 1757, the English 
occupied Bengal. In 1773, by an Act of Parlia- 
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ment, the constitution of the East India Company 
was changed, and a Parliamentary title was given 
to the administration in India. Bengal, as an 
existing Mogul Province, was recognized by the 
British. Warren Hastings, as Governor, was 
placed in charge of Bengal in 1772. Two years 
later he was made Governor- General of India, 
but continued, in addition to his new duties, to 
govern Bengal under his direct supervision. This 
arrangement continued for eighty years. In 1854 
Bengal was raised to the dignity of a separate 
Lieutenant- Governorship. After twenty years, 
with the increase in population, in 1874, it was 
found expedient to make Assam into a separate 
Administration under a Chief Commissioner. 
Later on, in 1892, the tract called the Looshai 
Hills was added to Assam. Bengal still remained 
a very large Prownce, and the population ros~e 
to about 80,000,000, or more than the popula- 
tion of the German Empire, and about double 
the population of France. It contained forty- 
eight districts, and covered an area of more than 
150,000 square miles. Such a vast Province as 
Bengal was under a single man, called the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The United 
Provinces (formerly N.W.P.) contained only 
48,000,000, inhabitants. The Governor of 
Bombay ruled over only 20,000,000, and 
Madras Presidency had about 42,000,000. 
Common sense demanded either that Bombay 
and Madras should be thrown into one, or Bengal 
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should be divided into two. Burke worshipped 
the British Constitution because it was not 
geometrical. A constitution ma}^ not be 
geometrical, but in these days, even Indian 
administrative areas require S5nnmet]y. 

The famine of 1866 opened the eyes of the 
authorities in India.. In 1868 Sir Stafford 
Northcote drew official attention to the fact that 
Bengal was getting quite unwieldy as a Province. 
Sir George Campbell and Sir William Grej^ were 
of the same opinion. The relief of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal came to be regarded as an 
administrative necessitj^, but it wanted indomit- 
able energy to make satisfactory aiTangements 
regarding the reduction of the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. A 
statesmanlike and far-sighted handling of : the 
question was wanted. Lord Curzon proved 
himself equal to the task. His Lordship clearly 
saw that the salvation of India depended, not on 
Congress speeches and hysterical agitations, but 
on the industrial development of the country. 
There are many important industries in Bengal. 
The most valuable coalfields, the sugar, the tea, 
and the jute industries require administrative 
skiU to handle. The Government could not 
afford to suffer long from administrative poverty. 
To overcome physical isolation, almost unavoid- 
able in a huge country. Lord Curzon very 
properly decided to bring the Government nearer 
the people. The scheme was before the public 
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for eighteen months. All sides of the question 
were carefully considered, and the balance of 
argument was found in favour of the Reconstitu- 
tion of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The 
new Province comprises an area of 106,540 
square miles, and a population of 31,000,000. 
The old Province now consists of 141,580 square 
miles, with a population of 54,000,000. In the 
new Province Mahomedans, and in the old 
Province Hindus, predominate. Thus the ‘ Parti- 
tion’ makes two compact self-contained Provinces 
more homogeneous in character. 

The columns of the English papers were flooded 
with articles, opinions, and correspondence re- 
lating to the ‘Partition of Bengal,’ which was 
carried out with effect from October 15, 1905. 
The English public must have become weary of 
such phrases as ‘ dismembering Bengal,’ ‘ smash- 
ing Bengal unity,’ ‘ double dose of coercion,’ etc. 

Individuals who had absolutely no idea of 
Bengal administration not only gave but ob- 
truded their opinions. A sound knowledge of 
the administration of the country, and a study of 
the commercial aspect of the question, were 
hardly considered essential before the formula- 
tion and public utterance of most decided con- 
clusions on the Partition. In the English Press, 
only the sentimental side of the question was 
exhibited. Not a single vu-iter went into figures 
to show what the question reaUy meant. Even 
an ex-official of the Bengal Government, like Sir 
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Henry Cotton, indulged only in dogmatical ex- 
pressions of dislike to tlie change. He openty 
declared : " It is easy to make the statement that 
the charge (of the Lieutenant-Goveiaior of Ben- 
gal) is too heavy, but it is difficult to support 
it . . . the trutli is that the charge was a heavier 
one in the past than it is now.’ Is there any 
wonder that the people in this country were 
misled ? Sir Henry Cotton liimself made no at- 
tempt to support his statement. YC ell-informed 
persons read Sir Hemy Cotton’s statements 
with amazement, not unmixed with amuse- 
ment. Of course, anyone could understand Sir 
Henry Cotton’s difficult position, inasmuch as 
he claimed to come forward ‘ as an interpreter of 
the wishes of the Indian people.’ The ‘Indian, 
people ’ whom Sir Henry Cotton claimed to re- 
present in this country were evidently tlie leaders 
of the propaganda which opposed practically 
every act of the Government of India. As leader 
of such leaders, Sh* Henry Cotton has to con- 
ciliate their party ; and therefore, whether he 
likes it or not, has sometimes to enter a powder 
magazine mth a lighted match in hand. Sta- 
tistics were all against them, and clearly showed 
that the responsibilities of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal were too great foi* any man, 
however ambitious or hardworking. I am there- 
fore going to quote statistics from Blue books, to 
instil into the mind of the British reader some 
elementary Idiowledge of Bengal affairs to save 
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him from falling into extremes of pessimism re- 
garding the Partition question. Such a course 
alone is likely to remove some of the extra- 
ordinary ignorance of the extreme Radical party. 
It is not difficult to select a few facts and figures 
from official publications to give the English 
public an idea of Bengal. In addition to the 
administration of Bengal, as formerly constituted, 
the Lieutenant-Governor had to be in touch with 
the affairs of the independent States of Sikkim, 
with an area of 2,818 miles ; Bhutan, with an 
area of 20,000 square miles ; Cooch Behar, 1,307 
square miles ; and Hill Tippera, with an area of 
4,086 square miles. Besides these, he had to 
look after the Political States of Chota Nagpur, 
consisting of nine States, varying in size from 
6,089 to 153 square miles. Then there were the 
Tributary Mahals of Orissa, most of which main- 
tain militias, while some possess guns. Their 
area varies from 4,243 square miles to 46 square 
miles. This gives an idea of the complex problem 
of the Bengal administration. 

But, apart from the Native States just men- 
tioned, the work of the general administration of 
the British territory of unpartitioned Bengal may 
be examined in greater detail. To begin with, 
in 1904, the Court of Wards had under its 
management 154 estates. The number of estates 
under the direct management of the Bengal 
Government was 3,266. Survey and Settle- 
ment works on a vast scale were in progress. 
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Tlie area covered by the Trai'erse Surve}?’ parties 
in 1904-1905 was 6.884 square miles, or 2,713 
in excess of that dealt -with in tlie previous year. 
The Cadastral Survey operations extended over 
3,719 square miles. A record of rights had been 
framed in respect of 32,482 square miles of the 
Province of Bengal, and 58 Co-operative Credit 
Societies were working for the good of the 
country. These, with tlie Agilculturists’ Loans 
work, might at any time require the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s personal supervision. The question 
of Hamburg salt and the breaking of the mono- 
poly of salt vendors of Chittagong were measures 
of administrative importance to which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor might have had to attend ; while 
the rising ports of Calcutta and Chittagong ought 
to have received a good deal of liis attention. 
In 1904-1905, 1,367 vessels arrived at, and 1,372 
sailed from, Calcutta alone ; 1,749 vessels and 
123,517 seamen were inspected by the Board of 
Health. The receipts of the Port Trust Railway 
in 1904-1905 rose from Rs. 7,96,541 to 8,21,296. 
The increase in the receipts of the l^^et Dock 
charges was more than 14 per cent. The Dry 
Dock also gave a good return on the capital cost. 
The river dues rose from Rs. 9,66,248 to 
10,63,579. The port of Chittagong, after the 
Partition, was transferred to the new Province of 
‘ Eastern Bengal and Assam 356 vessels entered 
the port in 1904-1905, and the aggregate tonnage 
increased from 241,367 to 283,959 tons. The 
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export trade showed an increase of 66 per cent. 
The principal articles of export are grain, jute, 
and tea ; and of import, salt and mineral oil. 

Improvements were, at the time of the Parti- 
tion, being made in various branches of agricul- 
ture in Bengal. For instance, inquiry was being 
made by experts into the alleged deterioration of 
jute. Cotton cultivation was receiving special 
attention. There was an indigo research institu- 
tion, in whicii two chemists and a biological 
botanist were engaged on a study of the chemistry 
of the indigo leaf and the improvements in the 
method of manufacture. There were seed-farm- 
ing experiments in Bihar, and experimental 
farms in Cuttack. A scheme of experiments 
in irrigation was being imdertaken at Dumraon 
and Burdwan. The Bengal Government had 
established Advisoiy Agiicultural Associations 
concerning all matters , connected vdth the im- 
provement of agriculture, and the best method 
of reclaiming waste lands. Sericulture was re- 
ceiving attention. Mulberry plantation and the 
silk industry had been introduced into the Mid- 
napur district and the Tributary States of Orissa. 
Nor was horticulture neglected. Considerable 
progress had been made with the inquiry into 
the various species of Agave that occur in India, 
and investigations with reference to the ‘ Indian 
hemp ’ were also being instituted. The total 
area under the Forest Department in Bengal 
amounted to 13,007 square miles. The area 
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cultivated vdth jute vras about 2,209,300 acres. 
The total number of spindles in tlie jute mills — 
worked by steam — in Bengal in 1001-1905 was 
372,836, and gave emplo 3 nnent to 122,721 per- 
sons ; 10,230 persons were emplo;ved in the 
cotton miUs. 

There were 122 tea-plantations, covering an 
area of 135,956 acres. The quantity of tea 
manufactured was 50,888,081 pounds, as against 
16,027,823 pounds in the previous year. The 
out-turn of indigo was one and a half times 
greater than that for the preceding two 3 ^ears. 
The Government cinchona plantation and factory 
made good progress, the crop amoujiting to 
316,757 pounds of dry bark, the bulk of which 
was quinine-producing. 

The trade of Bengal rose in 1901-1905 b}?" 11 per 
cent., and in value represented the highest total 
hitherto reached. The import of kerosine oil 
from Russia and the United States fell Rom 
31,000,000 to 23,000,000 gallons, a decline attri- 
buted to the increasing competition of kerosine 
oil from Burma, Borneo, and Sumatra, The 
Excise Revenue, amounting to Rs. 1,62,96,170, 
the net revenue being Rs. 1,51,83,631, showed 
an increase of 3T2 per cent, over the figures 
of the previous year, and Avas the highest on 
record. 

Plague added to the ordinary work of the 
Bengal Government ; the number of deaths from 
this disease in 1901-1905 was 65,680, while in the 
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Siliguri plague-observation camp 73,974 were 
medically examined. 

Both the Colonial and Inland emigrants from 
Bengal are under the supervision of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. The total number of adult 
labourers supplied to the Colonies in 1904-1905 
was 8,794 ; the number of Inland emigrants sent 
to the Labour Districts was 22,322. 

The administration of justice is one of the 
most important problems that the Bengal Go- 
vernment have to solve. In 1904-1905 there were 
303,459 criminal offences reported, an increase 
of 4,399 on the figures of the previous year. 
The number of witnesses examined in the Courts 
of the Magistrates outside Calcutta was 476,974. 
The population of the Bengal jails was 21,030, 
and the available accommodation for under-trial 
prisoners was totally inadequate. Year after 
year complaint had been made, but owing to 
pressure of other demands for money the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had not been able to improve 
matters. 

The Subordinate Civil Courts of Bengal were 
engaged in dispensing law to 642,807 plaintiffs, 
or nearly 20,000 in excess of the previous record. 
The receipts amounted to Rs. 1,19,39,997, and 
showed an increase of Rs. 59,717 on those of the 
preceding year. The receipts under Court fees, 
other than process fees, showed an increase on 
the previous year’s figures of more than a lakh. 
In 1904-1 905, 668,354 original suits were instituted 
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in the Subordinate Civil Courts of Bengal, out- 
side Calcutta. The number ^vas 25,547 in excess 
of the figures of the previous 3 ^ear. The increase 
was mainty attributable to the development of 
the country’', the prosperity of the people, and 
then implicit faith in British Justice. The value 
of suits instituted in 1903 was Rs. 10,57,11,164, 
above 2]- crores more than in tlie previous year. 
The number of miscellaneous cases of a judicial 
nature instituted rose from 75,573 to 78,278. 
The number of suits decided in the Court of 
Small Causes, Calcutta, was 23,169. 

In 1904-1905 there were 454 Registration offices 
in Bengal. Proposals for the reorganization of 
this Department were submitted for the fa^mur- 
able consideration of the Go'S'ernment of India. 
There were 416 Companies under the Indian 
Companies Act working in Bengal. Two Com- 
panies limited by guarantee were registered during 
the 3 "ear. One of 'them, ‘ the Cremation Society 
of Bengal,’ is perhaps worth noticing, as it indi- 
cated a departure from the established social 
customs of the European residents. There were 
161 municipalities, with the total number of 
492,843 ratepayers. The number of District 
Boards was 42, controlling an area of 133,110 
square miles, with a population of 68,181,003. 
Some of the District Boards were able to give 
their attention to the industrial development of 
the country, and among other things had intro- 
duced the fly-shuttle loom, greatly to the ad- 
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vantage of the weaving industiy. Besides these 
branches of administration, there were the Lunatic 
Asylums, the Educational and Archgeological 
Departments, and the Volunteer Corps, etc. The 
enrolled strength of volunteers in Bengal was 
6,011 on the active list, and 59 reserves. The 
Legislative Council takes up a considerable por- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor’s time. From 
these facts it wiU be seen that the work of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was increasing 
by leaps and bounds. So were also the diffi- 
culties of administration. The Central Govern- 
ment must be in touch with the people. But 
how could a single man tour through a country 
with an area of 150,000 square miles and attend 
to his office work in addition ? 

The system of Pubhc Instruction deserves 
more than a passing notice. Among the various 
measures of improvement carried out in 1904-1905 
were (1) the opening of training classes for 
Hindu and Mahomedan widows and school- 
masters’ wives, so as to enable them to become 
teachers in girls’ schools ; and (2) the extension 
of the system of appointing Zenana teachers for 
women and girls of respectable family and posi- 
tion, who by the custom of the country do not 
appear in public, ’^^arious measures were taken 
by the Government of Bengal with the object of 
advancing- the education of Indian females. 
Therfe was a substantial increase both in the 
number of their schools and in the number of 
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pupils attending them. In 1901-190.5 altogether 
148,871 girls were under instruction. The use- 
fulness of hostels attached to the colleges was 
being appreciated. But the accommodation 
available provided for only 2 per cent, of the 
students attending art colleges and secondary 
schools. There was a great deal of room for 
improvement in every branch of the Bengal ad- 
ministration, especially in the Education Depart- 
ment. No one, however, could justl}^ blame the 
Lieutenant-Governor for not doing more. A 
Province five times as large as Scotland was far 
too vast for one man to supervise ; and tlie size 
of the various administrative programmes was so 
out of proportion to the class and numbers of 
agents employed that it was practically impos- 
sible to carry them out. Real sound work had 
therefore to be sacrificed in attempting to manu- 
facture favourable symptoms ; quality was sacri- 
ficed to quantity, and the result was that the 
standard was lowered. The returns, for instance, 
of the Educational Department only showed the 
quantity of intellectual food distributed, while 
experience unfortunately went to show that the 
food had not been properly digested. The fact 
was that a single man at the head of such a vast 
Province could not possibly be expected to super- 
vise properly the quality of the work done. In 
area Bengal was five times, and in population about 
seventeen times, as big as Scotland. True, edu- 
cational Bengal was divided into five Divisions, 
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each of which had an Inspector, with Deputy- 
Inspectors, but, when each Deputy-Inspector was 
supposed to look after the education of people 
over an area of about 3,000 square miles, what 
other result could be expected ? 

Being overAvhelmed with work, tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor could not do as much good as he might 
have done were his territorial area reduced, for 
he had no time to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the various requirements of the country, or to 
study the forces which must guide an adminis- 
trative officer. The Partition of Bengal, there- 
fore, was an admirable move calculated to benefit 
the millions. The old Province lost nothing of 
the administrative machinery, and the new Pro- 
vince, under the new arrangement, was given a 
Legislative Council and a Board of Revenue, 
thus being made in no way inferior to the old 
Province. And perhaps the two Lieutenant- 
Governors will now find time to develop the 
coal, sugar, tea, jute, and the various other indus- 
tries. The running of direct lines of steamers 
from the port of Chittagong (now in the new 
Province) to the United Kingdom, and the 
through connexion with Assam, established by 
the completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway, 
have already caused a large increase in the foreign 
trade, the total value having risen from 169 to 
250 lakhs in a single year. Moreover, there vdll 
now be a healthy rivahy between the ports of 
Chittagong and Calcuttaj which will do immense 
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good to the Province, for. afrer all, the salvation 
of India depends on the indiistrhd development 
of the countiy. and not on an lysicrical agitation 
of professional patriots, whose propaganda con- 
tests every act of the Government of India. 

Tliere is also plenty of room for improve- 
ment in tire Port of Calcutta. It does not offer 
sufficient facilities for the expansion of the trade 
of Bengal. The six jetties for the United 
Kingdom and the Continental import trade, the 
pontoons and landing-stages above the Howrah 
Bridge for the inland steamers’ traffic, the 
Bracebridge Hall coal depot, and the tea ware- 
houses vdth landing pontoons, were found in- 
adequate for the existing needs of Bengal, for in 
1904-1 905 the rush of grain-traffic forced the jute 
vessels out into the open. The Governments 
of Bomba}^ and Burma, not being overworked, 
find time to attend to the various requirements 
of tlie ports of Bombay, Karachi, and Rangoon ; 
while the Lieutenant-Governor of unpartitioned 
Bengal, being overwhelmed Avith the Avork of an 
unAA'ield}' ProAunce, could not find enough time 
to attend to the groAAong Port at the A^ery door 
of tlie Capital of the British Empire. The coal 
exports of the port of Calcutta doubled in the 
fiA’e 3 ^ears up to 1 905. The ‘ Luff Point ' scheme 
did not, it was alleged, receive as much attention 
as it deserved, and thus the chance of a coal port 
was lost. Unless the Lieutenant- GoA^ernor of 
Bengal Avas relieA^ed of a great deal of his heaAy 
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burdens, it was idle to expect him to be able to 
attend to .the questions of quays and moorings, the 
dry dock accommodation, port train service, and 
last, but not least, the problem of creating a water- 
way that can be navigated at aU tides, by night 
as well as by day. There is, moreover, a great 
deal of room for improvement in the Bengal Pilot 
Service. In 1904-1905 no less than thirteen 
vessels, for want of pilots, were detained at the 
‘Sandheads.’ The detention in one case was 
actually fifty-three hours ! 

The tea industry required more attention from 
the Lieutenant-Governor than he was able to 
give to it. To begin with, the tea and jute 
industries represent the labour problem, to solve 
which satisfactorily there must be more personal 
intercourse between the Government and the 
tea and jute representatives. These industries 
have to depend on both ‘free labour’ and ‘in- 
dentured labour,’ Mr. (now Sir B.) Fuller, who, 
being the Chief Commissioner of Assam, was 
nominated to be the first Lieutenant-Governor of 
the new Provinces, in his circular dated March 28, 
1905, discussed the ‘system upon which tea-garden 
labour is procured and managed.’ On the satis- 
factory solution of this question depends the hiture 
of Bengal tea and jute. In Burma there is a great 
demand for pickled tea, and about 16,000,000 
pounds were imported in 1904-1905 from the 
Northern Shan States. If proper arrangements 
are made, there is no reason to doubt that Bengal 
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tea will, in time, replace Shan tea in Burma. 
Bengal tea has a future in Persia. Correspond- 
ence which passed between the Government of 
India and the British Consul at Kerman showed 
that Indian tea would make its way to South- 
Eastern Persia. IMajor Sykes and j\Ir. N ewcomen 
arranged to send to Persia samples of Indian tea. 
This tea has invaded the markets of Denmark. 
According to the report of tlie British Consul 
at Copenhagen, over 150,000 pounds of Bengal tea 
were consumed in Denmark in 1904-1905. Every 
Bengal tea-planter knows that China can never 
compete vdth Bengal in medium low-priced teas. 

Bengal tea is making its way in distant 
America. The Indian Tea Cess Committee 
sanctioned in 1905 £7,000 for advertising Indian 
tea in that country, so as to reach the retail 
trade, and even the jobbers and wholesale grocers, 
scattered through the large cities of America. 
Tlie advertisement of Indian tea thus covered 
the representative towns and cities of Indiana, 
Illinois. Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, Nebraska, and 
parts of Kentucky, Iowa, and Georgia, which 
possess a total population of 23,737,375. Of 
course, a single year’s advertising does not mean 
much. But it gives an idea of the possible future 
of Bengal tea. Then there are otlier questions 
connected with the tea industry of Bengal — for 
instance, the proposal to induce the Ceylon 
Government to exempt Indian tea from the pay- 
ment of duty. An animated correspondence took 
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placebetweenthe Colonial Secretary, the Financial 
Secretary of the Government of India, the 
Chamber of Commerce (Bengal), the Chamber 
of Commerce (Colombo), and the various planters 
and Tea Associations. 

The growing jute industry of Bengal requires 
as much looking after as the tea industry. The 
Bengal Government have not the same com- 
mercial skill or enterprise as Germany or America. 
At the Sindhia station of the Central Bengal 
Railway (now, I believe, a State railway) the river 
was blocked with country boats laden with jute. 
These boats had sometimes to wait over a week 
to discharge their cargo. So much for railway 
enterprise ! The steamer service was in no 
better condition. The primitive country boats 
do the journey in five days. Any steamer 
company could easily run up flats to the large 
jute-dispatching centres, and carry the jute cargo 
in a day to the nearest railway-station. But 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal being over- 
whelmed with work, the industrial development 
of the country was neglected. It would be 
interesting to know what interest the Bengali 
‘patriot’ takes in the tea and jute and other 
industries of Bengal. What capital have the 
‘ Calcutta patriots ’ invested in the flourishing 
industries of Bengal? Is it not true that the 
tea, jute, sugar, and most of the paying industries 
are in the hands of the ‘foreigner’? Sir Henry 
Cotton and his brother Radicals might say in 
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a chorus : ‘ India is so pooi’. tlie people have no 
money to invest.’ Tliat such is not tlie case is 
ampl}" pro^'ed the trade returns of Calcutta. 
In spite of the oft-repeated cries of poverty, the 
imports into Calcutta during the month of 
June, 1905, from foreign countries amounted 
to 335 lakhs of rupees, or considerably over 
£2,000.000. These imports were b}^ no means con- 
fined to the necessaries of life, but included 13 lakhs 
of rupees’ (£86,666) worth of precious stones. 

The population of Bengal is heterogeneous. 
On one side ma}^ be found the peaceful hhadrci 
hk (respectable people), representing the Aryan 
culture of hundreds of years ; o}i the other side 
the non-Aryan Santhal and the leaked Nagas. 
On one side the highest principles of Theism are 
preached : these are confronted with Serpent- 
woi’sliip. In the native Tol may be seen the 
Pandit discussing the most abstruse questions 
of metaphysics, while in the neighbouring bazar 
a monster in human form may be actually 
engaged in flaying a goat alive, to secure a 
higlier price for the skin. The Hindu Bengali 
sa3^s that competitive examinations should be the 
sole qualifications for all Government appoint- 
ments ; the i\Iahomedan Bengali, proud of his 
warlike ancestors, on the other hand, declares 
that ‘ nomination ’ is the better test. The 
Hindu Bengali holds the cow sacred, while the 
jMahomedan Bengali considers beef as a necessary 
article of food. The Hindu says his pi’aj^ers 
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facing the East ; the Mahomedan faces the West 
when in religious meditation. The touch of the 
Mahomedan ‘ pollutes ’ the Hindu ; the expres- 
sion of such Hindu feeling irritates the Mahome- 
dan. Custom is all-powerful in India, and Bengal 
is no exception to the rule. It is therefore clear 
that the complexity of interests in Bengal pre- 
sents difficulties varying in character as well as 
in magnitude, the solution of which is hard and 
unromantic work. The division of territories 
incorporating Bengal and Assam into two com- 
pact and self-contained Provinces has tended to 
simplify administrative difficulties to a great 
extent. The new arrangement has concentrated 
in a single Province the typical Mahomedan 
population of both these Provinces, and by far . 
the largest constituents of each Province have 
become homogeneous in character, with clearly- 
defined boundaries, and equipped with the com- 
plete resources of an advanced administration. 

As a matter of fact, the Partition was really 
effected in 1874, when the ancient kingdom of 
Assam and the adjacent districts of Sylhet, 
Cachar, and Goalpara were separated from the 
administration of Bengal. But the httle Province 
of Assam thus created was found to be too small 
— it borrowed its officers temporarily from Bengal. 
Thus, when they had been trained to a due under- 
standing of local circumstances and conditions, 
they claimed to be sent back to the pleasanter 
stations and better pay of Bengal. Briefiy, the 
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Partition of Bengal of 1 005 uois an administrative 
measure v/Iiich was practicajly decided upon years 
ago, and was partially effected, wit]:i admirable 
results. Enormous administrative improvements 
have been carried out in Assam. To take one 


instance alone, tlie district of S^dhet in 1875 pos- 
sessed 7?o roach:. It is now co\'ered vrith a net- 
woiP of errcehent roads, provided witii substantial 
iron and masonry bridges. The rivers are covered 
witli an excellent service of mail-steamers, due to 
the initiative of Sir Steuart Bajdey, when Chief 
Coiiimissioner of Assam. \¥hat Eastern Bengal 
needs is similar administrative activitv. aird the 
courageous expenditure of the welcome siu'pluses 
wdreiievei’ they are at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India. There w^'as absolutely no excuse 
for asserting that this administrati^'e measure 
would interfere with the language and literature 
of Bejigal. Quite the contra]’ 3 c Tire literature 
of Scotland has not .suffered because its adminis- 
tration is separated from that of England. At 
adl events, let the administrative experiment be 
given a chance, and time will show’ that it wall 
be as great a success as that separate administra- 
tioj) of Assam O’^'Cr which Sir Heniy Cotton 
presided during the last years of. his Indian 
service. Sentimental objections to the change 
will soon die away wdien its material ad'^^antages 
begin to make themselves felt. 

Bengal, as the largest Province of the British 
Indian Empire, has entered the comity of nations, 
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and her salvation lies in the development of her 
industries. Each of the Provinces will have a 
port, and the healthy rivalry in commerce will 
do good to both of tlie Provinces. It was the 
rival port of Karaclii that gave so much impetus 
to the trade of Bombay. Lord Curzon’s idea of 
Partition was a grand one. His lordship laid 
both the Bengali ryot and tlie English capitalist 
under great obligations. In ho distant futui’e 
Chittagong will be one of the greatest Indian 
ports. A glance at the map will show that the 
merchandise of Thibet will reach the European 
market through the port of Chittagong. The 
Brahmaputra (called ‘Sampo’ in Thibet) practic- 
ally connects Lhasa with Dibrugarh, which is one 
of the most important towns in Assam. A few 
factories in and about Dibrugarh can easily turn 
the raw material of Thibet into useful articles lor 
the European and American mai’kets, and send 
them by rail to the port of Chittagong. The 
English public will then understand the useful 
work done by Sir Francis Younghusband in 
settling the much-vexed Thibetan trade question. 
Apart from the military aspect of the question, it 
is clear, simply from the commercial point of view, 
that the Thibetan Mission achieved a marvellous 
success. The Partition of Bengal was a grand 
move from the administrative as well as the com- 
mercial point of view. The name of Lord Curzon 
will go down to a grateful posterity as a promoter 
of civilization and benefactor of mankind. 
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There are some who profess to fear the 
severance of the Hnguistic ties of tlie people 
of Bengal as a result of the Partition. About 
fifty millions of British subjects speak tlie 
Bengali language. Its growth, therefore, has 
a most important bearing on the political dis- 
cussions which affect the largest Province in the 
British Indian Empire. Among Englislimen of 
the present day, Dr. Grierson, JMr. Beames, and 
Mr. Gait, all of the Bengal CiUl Service, are 
considered authorities on the Bengali language 
and literature. Other Englislimen who have 
carefully studied the Bengali language have also 
been struck with^ the beauties of the language. 
Mr. F. H. Sla’ine, author of ‘ The Exjiansion of 
Russia,’ a retired member of the Indian Civil 
Service, who served in Bengal for about a 
quarter of a century, says : ‘ Bengali is a true 
daughter of ancient Sanskrit, and approaches its 
parent more nearly than any Indian language in 
the qualities which have rendered Sanskrit so 
unrivalled a medium for the expression of the 
highest ranges of human thought. It united 
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the mellifluousness of the Italian with the power 
possessed by the German of rendering complex 
ideas.’ 

Another retired member of the Indian Civil 
Service, who has very carefully studied the 
Bengali language, says: ‘You cannot speak too 
strongly of the beauties of the Bengali literature, 
or the charms of one of the most euphonious 
languages in the world.’ 

The Bengali literature of the present day is 
rich in history, philosophy, biography, travel, 
poetry, and drama. The Bengali, not satisfied 
with ordinary dictionaries, has tried to imitate 
the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ and the modest 
Bengali production called the Visva KosJia, 
though not edited by experts, is a monument of 
literary industry, running into many volumes. 
At present there are more than fifty Bengali 
periodicals devoted to literature, science, art, 
religion, poetry, medicine, agriculture, etc. 
English literature and Western enlightenment 
have had a direct effect on the growth of the 
Bengali language and literature. To-day Ben- 
gah occupies the foremost place among the 
numerous vernaculars of the British Indian 
Empire. It is enriched with translations ftom 
the French, German, Arabic, and Persian 
languages. The young Bengah lady of to-day, 
even if she knows not so much as the alphabet 
of any European language, can read Guy de 
Maupassant’s stories, discuss the poems of Heine 
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and Victor Hugo, and the comedies of Molicre. 
She can enjoy a hearty laugli over the good- 
humoured banter in that masterpiece of Persian 
literature, ‘ The Vizier-i-Lankaran.’ Slic may 
not know the ' aliph ’ or ‘ be ’ of the Arabic 
alphabet, and yet ma}^ follow the discussions of 
learned IMaulavis as to whether the Araljic word 
'Budn in the Koran, when used with reference 
to the Eed Sacrifice, means a camel only, or 
includes cattle also. She may compare the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer and I\IiU with 
that of her own national Gita, She can tell 
you whether Schopenhauer’s conception of the 
Hindu philosophy of Karma and Nirvana was 
right. The Rontgen rays and wireless telegi’aphy 
are known to her through the medium of her 
0 T^^l language. In fact, in expressiveness and 
copiousness the Bengali language of to-day has 
all the qualities found in the most literary 
languages of Europe. 

A cloud of obscurity hangs over the origin of 
the Bengali language. Tlie city of Dacca was 
a flourishing capital in the days’ of Pliny. 
History shows that a well - known Buddhist 
temple was built in Sagar Island, at the mouth 
of the Hughli, so far back as a. d. 430. A map 
of ‘ Bengal in the Fifteenth Century,’ stiU care- 
fully preserved in the Biblothdque Nationale at 
Paris, is of considerable interest ; but Bengal is 
also mentioned by name in the Baghttvansa a 
thousand years earlier (a.d. 500). Before the 
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English occupation of Bengal, Gaur and Navad- 
wipa (Nadiya) were the centres of Bengali culture. 
According to Rennell, Gaur (the modern Malda) 
was the capital of Bengal in 750 b.c. Tamralipta 
(the modern Tamluk) was the Mecca of the 
Buddhists about nineteen eenturies ago. Fa 
ITian, the Chinese priest, visited Bengal in the 
third century a.d., and lived there for two years. 
Professor Wilson, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, refers to Fa Hian’s visit to 
Bengal as a historical landmark, and as fixing 
one of the few dates in Indian history. Dr. Max 
Muller’s ‘ Relation of the Bengali to the Aryan 
and Aboriginal Languages of India’ offered a 
philological disquisition regarding the Bengali 
language. Dr. Max Muller said that Bengali is 
a direct offshoot of the Sanskrit. 

Some scholars are of opinion that the Bengali 
alphabet is derived from the Indo-Pali or the 
South Asoka characters used in India before the 
Christian era. ]\Iax Muller, Roth, Buhler, Gold- 
stucker, and Lassen all hold different views as 
regards the Indo-Pah alphabet'. Whatever may 
be the origin of the Bengali characters, they 
were evidently in existence five centuries before 
Christ. According to the Lalita Vistara, Vish- 
vamitra taught the great Buddha the Bengali, 
characters, which are a set of symbols, like the 
Devanagif though of a somewhat different shape, 
yet based essentially on the same principles. The 
Bengali characters are bold and simple. They 
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are easy to remember, and, unlike the Arabic 
characters, easy to read and difficult to mistake. 
Bengali, the daughter of Sanskrit, has much of 
her mother’s stately charm and beauty. IMany 
colloquial words in Bengali ai-e, ho-^vever, of 
distinctly Magadhi Praladt origin. Bengali owes 
as much to Sanskrit as French and Italian owe 
to Latin. The supple and beautiful rhyming 
metres of BeJDgiih, tJiougJ^ perl^ai^s not direct 
descendants of the Sanskrit couplets called Slolcas, 
are no doubt derived from the Sanskrit metrifi ca- 
tion. They are divided into Tripadi and Chaupadi 
metres. Not otherwise can the rhyming metres 
of French prosody be traced through old Christian 
hymns to the hexameters of Rome. For all its 
resemblance to the parent Sanskrit, Bengali has 
only a few of the blemishes which characterize 
the Indo-Germanic tongues. Its structure is 
simple, and abounds in wgorous expressions. It 
is not the result of a coalition of clashing languages 
as is modern English — that h3ffirid of Saxon and 
Norman -French. Bengali, notwithstanding the 
influx of Semitic words and phrases, due to 
Mahomedan influences, owes its structure 
entirely to Sanskrit. Literary Bengali consists 
almost wholly of Sanskrit words, the ‘ bibhakti ’ 
or final letters (suffixes) being generally omitted. 
In short, with a single stroke of the enchanter’s 
wand, as it were, all the difficulties, such as sex- 
epithets, etc., peculiar to Sanskiit, have dis- 
appeared in Bengali. In pronunciation, however. 
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Bengali differs from Sanskrit. The clear brief 
Sanskrit a becomes in Bengali a duU o, like the 
‘a’ of Scandinavian speech. The semi-vowel 
-y is invariably pronounced as j, and there is 
no distinction between the pronunciation of v 
and b. 

Before the twelfth century, though Bengah 
was spoken, it was regarded as vulgar to write 
Bengah. As the Italians of the period of Dante 
wrote in Latin, as the Anglo-Saxon writers, even 
so late as the time of Alfred the Great, wrote in 
the language of Rome, the Bengahs in olden 
times wrote in Sanskrit. There was hardly any 
Bengah literature before the twelfth century. 
It was in the twelfth century that the songs 
of Manik Chand roused the Bengah nation to 
a sense of the beauty of their language. In 
these songs Buddhism still governs the poet’s 
imagination. It is evident that Caste was then 
less powerful than at the present day. The 
Bengah then traveUed widely, and took an active 
interest in the outer world. Several Bengah 
Pandits visited Thibet. Rockhill, in his ‘ Life 
of Buddha,’ mates : ‘ In 1042 the famous Atish, 
a native of Bengal, came to Thibet. He m’ote 
a number of w'orks which may be found in the 
Bstanhgyur, and translated many others, relating 
principally to Tantrik theories and practices.’ 
The Bengali hne of the Sena Kings ruled in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and encouraged 
every literary movement in Bengal. Up to 1203 
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no foreign invader had penetj'ated as far as Bejigal. 
All literary efforts were tlierefore confined to 


Sanskrit culture. 


There was tlien not a Semitic 


word in the Bengali language. 

Jayadeva, a native of Bengal, created a re- 
volution in the literatui’e of Bengal. He was, 
according to Buhler. born in tlie twelllli century. 
His Gii(i-Gov'ntcJ(t. composed in Sajiskrit. im- 
inorialized tlie amours of Krishna and Kadhika, 


and lias been called the Indian ‘ Sojig of Songs.’ 
He dealt allegorically with the relation of the 
soul to God, in describing the passionate love 
which Eadhika bore to the man-god, Kiishna. 
Sir Edwin Arnold has rendered Jayadeva's song 
into admirable English verse. Chandi Das lived 
in the fourteenth century. Jayadeva of Bengal 
was imitated by Vidyapati of IMithila (Bihar), 
and Chandi Das imitated his contemporary 
\Bdyapati, who, though really belonging to 
I\Iithila, is accepted.- as a master of singers in 
Bengal. There his verses are still read, although 
the dialect in which they are written resembles 
Hindi rather than Bengali. 

The great Sanskrit epics — the MahahhZirata 
and the Bamaijaiia — are, of course, well known 
to AVestern scholars. They were early translated 
into French by Hippolyte Fanche, and an Italian 
version by Gorresio was published at the expense 
of the King of Sardinia. Both the great Sanskrit 
epics were translated into Bengali verse in the 
fifteenth century, and became very popular. All 

13 
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over the East, whether in Persia or in India, 
poetry is widely read even by the humblest classes. 
Incidents in the life of Hama and Krishna are 
as well known to the millions in Bengal as the 
tales of Wallace and the Black Douglas to the 
Scotch peasantry, or as Robinson Crusoe to 
English children. The Bengali translations of 
the epics are by no means perfect ; indeed, they 
are rather naive paraphrases of the heroic tale 
than translations properly so called. But they 
have a simple charm which appeals even to 
cultivated readers, and may be compared not 
inaptly to such popular European epics as the 
‘ Chanson de Roland ’ or the ‘ Mort d Arthur.’ 

The translators made sundry concessions to 
popular taste which amuse the modern .scholar. 
For instance, Krittibas, the Bengali translator of 
the Ramayana, introduced the stories of Mahi 
Ravan and Ahi Ravan, and the monkey-god 
Hanuman hiding the sun under his arm, which 
are not in the Sanskrit original. But Krittibas, 
the translator of the Bamayana, and Kashkam 
Das, the translator of the Maliahharata, laid the 
foundations of the Bengali literature. Though 
good Bengali translations of these great Sanskrit 
epics have since been published, yet the old 
editions, in tattered volumes on primitive wooden 
tablets, are still the staple literary food of the 
Bengali masses. The masses being iUiterate, 
a Brahman, known as a Kathak, is employed 
to dole out the ancient mythology to an admiring 
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crowd squatting on a joalmyra mat under a canopy 
of date leaves. The institution of the Kathak, or 
Bard, like that of tlie Bhat, is jjeihaps as old as 
Indo-Aryan civilization. The masses of Bengal 
delight in repeating from these epics a priest’s 
curse or a warrior’s vow, perhaps because of the 
forcible language and its quaiiit in:ipressi^'eness. 
Except tlie Sansla’it couplets, known in Bengal 
as the Chanaliija slokas (tiie couplets of Clianakya), 
nothing is more popular than quotations from 
these two great epics. The Chaiialcija slokas 
were handed down from father to son bv oral 
repetition, as was the case with Sadi’s verses in 
Persia. The slokas represent the concenti’ated 
•v\nsdom of ages in a nutshell. Dr. Haeberlin 
has collected some of these apophthegms in his 
well-knovm Anthology. Tlieir universality is 
beyond doubt, and they contain rules for guidance 
in critical positions of life. Clianakya is to Bengal 
what Sadi is to Persia, and perluips wliat Lord 
Chesterfield was to educated English youth a 
century ago. The folloiving ti’anslation of a 
couple of slokas will give an idea .of ancient 
Bengal wisdom. Friendship is tlius described : 
‘ The man who stands by you in the day of feast- 
ing and m the day of calamity, in famine and in 
war, at the King’s gate, at the resting-place of the 
dead — that man is a friend.’ The English rhyming 
proverb contains the same sentiment in brief : 

‘ In time of prosperity friends will be plenty ; 

In time of adversity not one in twenty.’ 

13—2 
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Enmity is thus summarized: ‘A father who 
runs into debt is an enemy, so is a dissolute 
mother; a handsome mfe is an enemy, and so 
is an uneducated son.’ Some of the slokas are 
full of homely yet keen common sense ; others 
might almost be the work of a rustic La Roche- 
foucauld. In the sixteenth century, however, 
was the birth of a true literature. With the 
advent of a religious reformer, Chaitanya (born 
1485), the thought and language of Bengal 
entered upon a new phase. Chaitanya may be 
regarded as the Bengali counterpart of Buddha, 
for Vaishnavism embodies in Hindu phraseology 
the doctrines of equality and brotherhood preached 
by Sakya-Muni, The religious reformer in every 
country has always used the vernacular of his 
country in preaching to the people. Wycliffe in 
England, St. Patrick in Ireland, Calvin in France, 
and Luther in Germany, all used the language of 
the people for the difhision of new ideas. The 
Bengali reformer was no exception to the rule. 
Chaitanya’s teachings gave a great impetus to 
the Bengali language. The Padahalpatura, 
Rasamanjaii, Gita Chintamani, and Padakal- 
palatika refer to no less than 150 Bengah poets 
who sang Chaitanya’s doctrines. Some wrote 
under feminine 7 i 07 ?is de plumes like Siva-Saha- 
chari, etc. The Chaitanya philosophy became 
so popular in Bengal that even Musalmans vied 
with one another in composing songs in the 
fashion of the day. The verses of at least a 
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dozen such IMahomedan poets exist to this day. 
The Hindu system, though in theory opposed to 
proselytism, appears to have thus made proselytes. 
The Bengali Chaitanyn cycle of song lias attracted 
some attention from 'Western scholars. Pro- 
fessor Newman quotes : ‘ If thy soul is to go into 
higher spuitual blessedness, it must become a 
woman, however manly thou may be amongst 
men.’ 

In tlie seA*enteenth century appeared jMukun- 
daram, wliom Professor E. B. Cowell, of Cam- 
bridge, called the ‘ Chaucer of Bengal.’ ]\Iukun- 
daram is better knovTi in Bengal by his title of 
‘ Kabi Kankan.’ Bharat Chandra, a master of 
mellifluous verse, and Ram Prasad, a famous 
songster, ii^*ed in the eighteenth centur)\ Kabi 
Kankan and Bharat Chandra were long the 
favourite poets of Bengal. Unhappily, indelicacy 
has been one of the characteristics of Eastern 
literature, and the works of Bliarat Chandra, 
though they display real poetical talent, are 
often coarsely sensual in idea and expression. 
The Annada Manga] of Bharat Chandra is, 
however, still popular, while Kabi Kankan’s 
Cliandi, once a highly popular work in praise of 
the goddess Durga, has lost some of its prestige. 
Both these poets enjoyed the patronage of the 
Msecenas of Hindu literature. Raja Krishna 
Chandra Roy, of Nadiya. During the regime 
of Krishna Chandra Roy, Nadiya became the 
literary centre of Bengal, a kind of Bengali 
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Oxford. In the study of Hindu logic Nadiya 
still retains its ascendancy, and attracts Brahman 
pupils from Benares, and even from distant 
Dravida (Madras) and Maharashtra (Bombay). 
There is almost as much difference between the 
Bengali of a hundred years ago and the Bengali 
of the present day as between Rabelais and 
Anatole France, between Chaucer and Temiy- 
son. Modern Bengali is fitted alike for the 
philosopher and the man in the street. But the 
Bengali (especially the ofiicial Bengali) of Warren 
Hastings’ time (1772-1785) had not reached its 
full development. It was written in Bengali 
characters, it is true. Except the concluding 
verb, the rest of the sentence had very little to 
do with the parent Sanskrit. Bengali was largely 
intermixed with Arabic and Persian, and the 
vagaries of Mahomedan pronunciation often 
grated on the offended ear of the man of culture. 
Even now the variation in pronunciation may be 
noticed by the traveller from, the banks of the 
Hughli to the banks of the Padma and further 
east. In Eastern Bengal sh is pronounced as h, 
in Sylhet the sound is labial, in Chittagong 
nasal, in the Sunderbuns palatal, and in Assam 
guttural. A man from Eastern Bengal even 
to-day, though a master of the Bengali language 
in writing, yet will disfigure it in speaking, as 
the Scotsman, by his Doric accent, offends the 
English ear. Those who learn Bengali through 
‘ the cold medium of books ’ can hardly be 
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expected to appreciate the capacit}^ for music 
possessed by the most harmonious of Indian 
tongues. The Bengali language is learned witii 
comparative ease by foreigners ; thus tlie majority 
of Mahomedans in Bengal not onl}^ speak but 
wiite Bengali. The Bengali IMahomedan usually 
prefers Bengali to ITindustani, and at pi’esent 
there is more than one Bengali montlil}^ review 
conducted by Bengali Mahomedans of light and 
culture. The Bengali IMahomedan, when speak- 
ing, indulges m a language which is more or less 
a mixture of the phraseology of Kalidasa and of 
Abul Fazl. of IManu and of Abu ITanifa. The 
Mahomedan Bengali, thus fashioned, has acquired 
an inelegant stiffness whicli would have shocked 
Panini or Bhatti. But it is a pleasure to notice 
that the present generation of the IMusalmans of 
Bengal are trymg to improve their patois by 
introducinfT a larger number of Sanskrit words 
into their vocabulary ; and this gives more life 
and vigour to their tongue. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the Bengali 
language did not possess a single dictionary or 
grammar. There was hardly a prose work of 
sterling value. The missionaries of Christianity 
created a revolution in the language and litera- 
ture. Carey and Marshman found Bengal so 
much caste-ridden as to make any intellectual 
effort impossible for the nation. But, as Voltaii’e 
and Rousseau shook the fabric of the priestly 
and aristocratic despotism in France, so did 
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Carey, Duff, and Marshman in Bengal. Before 
the days of these eminent missionaries, as has 
been stated, Bengali could not boast of a 
dictionary or a grammar. In 1778 the first 
Bengali grammar, Halhed’s, was published, 
printed at Hughli, twenty-four miles from 
Calcutta. There was then no Bengali type. 
Sir C. Wilkins prepared the first Bengali type 
with his own hands. He afterwards edited the 
Bhagavat Gita. In 1800 the Marquis of 
Wellesley founded Fort Wilham College 
(Calcutta). His masterly minute on Bengali 
literature is pubhshed in Roebuck’s ‘ Annals of 
the College of Fort WiUiam,’ 1819. By 
pecuniary and other encouragement, he gave an 
impetus to the cultivation of Bengah which 
produced remarkable results. It was under the 
patronage of the College of Fort WiUiam in 
1801 that Dr. Carey published his Bengali 
translation of the New Testament, which was 
followed by liis weU-known Bengali Dictionary, 
in three volumes, quarto, containing 80,000 
words. In 1816 a Bengali translation of the 
Gospels, by John EUerton, of Malda, was pub- 
lished at the expense of the Calcutta Bible 
Society. The Countess of Loudoun founded and 
endowed a Bengali school at Barrackpur (about 
sixteen miles fr’om Calcutta). In twenty yeai’s, 
under the patronage of the Fort WiUiam CoUege, 
in addition to over sixty Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian works, a number of Bengali books were 
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published. Among tliem '.rere the liifopadcsha 
in 1801, Sergeant's Bengali translation of four 
books of the ‘A5neid/ and i\ronkton's Bengali 
translation of Shakespeare's * Tempest.' hlost of 
these books were issued by the Serampur hlission 
Press. Dr. Care}- was to the Bengali language 
what Dr. Gilchrist vras to Hindustani. In 1813 
the East India Company, at the instance of 
Lord i\Jinto, tlie g]*eat-grandfat]ier of tlie present 
\"iceroy of India, fostered the revival of Oriental 
letters by an annual grant of a lakli of rupees 
(£G,6GG). The result was tlie discovery of many 
Oriental books and manuscripts, which made the 
improvement of the Sanskrit and the Bengali 
languages possible. The Calcutta Bible Society 
came into existence in 1811, and received the 
compliments and approval of the Asiatic Society 
of Paris. In thirty-eight years it issued no less 
than G02,2GG copies of the vernacular Scriptures, 
of which about one-fourth were in Bengali. As 
a result, the Bengali language improved consider- 
ably. But the tone %vas not yet health^c The 
]\Ia]-c])ioness of Hastings, finding that the Bengali 
nation could not supply a single native child’s 
book in Bengali, established, in 1817, the Calcutta 
Schoolbook Society. At that time the Bengali 
language could no doubt boast of about sixty 
indigenous works, but most of them discussed 
only mythological and amatory subjects, quite 
unfit for the rising generation. Englishmen, as 
teachers of Bengali, filled this gap in Bengali 
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letters a century ago. The names of Blr. Stewart, 
the founder of the Burdwan Church Mission 
School, of Mr. May and Mr. Pearson of the 
Chinsura School, are still remembered with 
gratitude. Their publications, if not exactly 
literature, themselves served to train a new 
school of writers. They worked with the en- 
thusiasm of cmsaders in the malarious and 
depressing climate of Bengal. They published 
Bengali books on history, geography, and other 
educational subjects. 

In 1818 the Digdarshan (Compass), a Bengali 
magazine, was published. The first Bengali 
newspaper, the Darpan (Mirror), was started at 
Serampur on May 23, 1818. The Marquis of 
Hastings wrote a letter with his own hand con- 
gratulating the editor, and directed that a large 
number of copies should be subscribed for at the 
public expense, and should be sent to the various 
Native Courts. The postage of the Darpan was 
reduced to one-fourth of the usual rate — no small 
matter in those days. 

The Serampur College was founded in 1818, 
and did much useful work in educating the 
future authors of Bengal. In 1821 Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, the founder of Brahmaism, started 
his Brahmanical magazine. Its mam object was 
to oppose the spread of Christian doctrines. It, 
however, disappeared in a very short time. In 
1823 the Calcutta Tract Society came into 
existence. But the Bengali language soon after 
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sustained a severe blow in the death of Felix 
Carey. Among Care 3 '',s Bengali translations the 
following may be mentioned ; " On Anatomy,' 
Goldsmith's ‘ History of England.' * Tlie Pilgrim’s 
Progress/' etc. The Thmriia^Jiaic (Destroyer of 
Darkness) in 1824. and Bcwga Diif (Bengal 
JMessenger) in 1829. were among the newspapers 
that, before tlie Calcutta University was estab- 
lished, tried to stimulate the indifferent and 
instruct the learner. Subsequent!}’- the Prah- 
halxai\ TaivnbodJiini, Bangadarslim , and various 
other magazines, came into existence. Eaja Earn 
Mohan Eoy was the first Bengali prose-vniter. 
Iswar Chandra Yidyasagar (1850) gave Bengali 
prose a classical dress, and it was left to Bankim 
(18G0) to simplify prose style and adapt it to 
popular narrative. 

Professors Derozio and Richardson, of the 
Hindu College, in the early forties of the last 
century, created a revolution among the young 
men of Calcutta. Michael Dutt, one of the 
students of the Hindu College, was, among 
others, permeated with "\Vestern thought, and 
visited Europe in 1848. After his return to 
Bengal, in 1861, he published an epic known 
as the Meghnad, Badh, which won for him the 
distinction of introducing blank verse into the 
Bengali language. In the last twenty years 
Bengali literature has made great strides. There 
are now Bengah poetesses, and a leading 
Bengali magazine is edited by a Bengali lady. 
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The name of Srimati Kamini Roy, the talented 
author of Alo o Chhaya (Light and Shade), and 
of Srimati Mankumari, writer of Kusumanjali 
(Differing of Flowers), are well known to every 
educated Bengali. Bengali widows sometimes 
express their grief in poetry. The authors of 
Asrukana (Teardrops) and Nirjharini) Water- 
fall) are young widows. Their pictures of the 
woes of the Hindu widow are among the most 
pathetic and moving lyrical poems that have 
ever been written in India. 

The Bengali language, full as it is of words 
expressing degrees of family relationship, has 
hardly any words that have a political origin. 
A single Bengali word expresses family ties, to 
express which in English one requires a long 
periphrasis. The word ‘ Jethai’ at once points 
out the good lady who has married your father’s 
elder brother. The word ‘ Kaki ’ tells you that 
she is the better half of your father’s younger 
brother. The everyday conversation of the 
average Bengali begins with, and is sometimes 
limited to, inquiries after the health and welfare 
of the various members who represent the most 
distant ramification of the family tree. But 
search may be made in vain for colloquial words 
for ‘ liberal,’ ‘ conservative,’ or other most ordinary 
political words of everyday use. Of course there 
have been recently introduced into our simple 
literature pedantic translations of some of the 
modern political terms, but they are known only 
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to the few, and seldom used even by them in 
conversation. Though the li^'es of iMazzini and 
Garibaldi have been translated into Bengali, the 
national literature of Bengal contains no political 
works. As to representative Go^'ernment in the 
modern sense, the idea was, of course, unknown 
to India. A Government evolved out of the 
wislies of tlie people was a tiling nei^er dreamed 
of by our ancestors. Implicit obedience to the 
ruling power was alike inculcated by religion 
and precedent in India. 

Tlie nursery songs and ballads of Bengal are 
very interesting. Notwithstanding the Sivaji 
demonstrations of late vears at Calcutta, the 
nursery rhjunes of Bengal clearly indicate the 
hatred felt by the Bengali for the Maliratta — the 
^ bargi ’ ( ? bogey) of the national nursery rhymes. 
In Bengali ballads can be seen the Bengali 
feeling towards the Mahomedan conquerors, and 
it is b}' no means always friendly. It is difficult, 
however, to find a single ballad or nursery rhyme 
in Bengal uncomplimentary to the English. 
Nothing could be stronger evidence of the 
friendly feeling of the Bengali masses towards 
tlie English. 

In the Bengali language there is alwaj^s 
present one strong impress of nationality — the 
spirit of Hinduism. The Bengali ffi:erature is 
thoroughly Hindu ; it is sometimes saturated 
with Hinduism even in the writings of men who 
derived their literary inspiration from IMahomedan 
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or English writers. The poems of the Christian 
author, Michael Dutt, are Hindu in inspiration, 
and the admirable novels of Bankim, though 
they reproduce ideas j&*om the Mahomedan as 
well as Christian literature, are Hindu. The 
poems of Nabin Sen are also Hindu, though he 
has sung of the romance of the sea with a Swdn- 
burnian enthusiasm. Bengahs delight in calling 
their popular authors by English names. Michael 
Dutt is called the ‘Milton,’ Nabin Sen the 
‘ Byi’on,’ and Bankim the ‘ Scott ’ of Bengal. 
The educated Bengali likes his owm Hterature 
only when there is Western thought mingled 
with it. This may appear paradoxical, but it is 
• true. In Sanskrit erudition all Bengal vdll 
admit that Taranath Tarkavachaspati and 
Bharat Chandra Siromani were much superior 
to Isw’^ar Chandra ^^idyasagar and Swami Vive- 
kananda of American fame. But V achaspati or 
Siromani did not receive a tenth of the homage 
from the Bengali that Vidyasagar and Vive- 
kananda obtained. Vidyasagar’s and Vive- 
kananda’s knowledge of English helped them 
to mix Hindu ideas with Western thought, 
and hence their popularity. Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, the ‘ Scott of Bengal,’ is another very 
popular Bengali writer. His G-ita discusses the 
views of Western savants like Lassen and 
Weber. His Dharmatatva is practically Mill’s 
philosophy in Bengali garb. Thoughtful Ben- 
galis clearly see that they must try to harmonize 
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Bengali ideas witli thought. The 

Sahitya Parishad (the Bengal Academy of 
Literature) of Calcutta, wliich numbers among 
its 600 members eminent High Court Judges, 
members of the Indian Civil Service, barristers, 
doctors, etc., is now engaged in the study of tlie 
bibliography of the Bengali language. It is 
introducing a scientific system of transliterating 
IMoslem words into Bengali characters. Preference 
has been given to Grimm's law above the rules 
of Panini. The nev/ system of transliteration 
will be on the lines of that established b}' the 
International Oriental Congress of 189-:!', and 
adopted by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

It will be seen that, as Sir George Birdwood 
pointed out in the Times, the Bengali language 
and literature in their modern evolution, exten- 
sion, and influence, are, so to say, and without 
paradox, an English achievement. Xo adminis- 
trative measure, such as the ‘ Partition of Bengal,’ 
will have aii)^ injurious effect on the gTowth of 
the Bengali language and literature. Burns and 
Scott are not less English authors because Scot- 
land is, in a sense, separated from England. In 
fact, the intellectual eminence of Edinburgh was 
due to the fact that it was the Capital of Scotland. 
Who knows whether Dacca, the Capital of the 
new Province of East Bengal and Assam, may 
not yet be another Bengali Oxford, and compete 
with the Xavadwipa (Xadiya) of former days ? 
Several of the best Bengali authors hail from 
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Eastern Bengal. Michael Dutt, who is called 
the ‘Bengali Milton,’ and Nabin Sen, the ‘Ben- 
gali Byron,’ are both from Eastern Bengal. The 
best history of the Bengali literature extant was 
written by a native of Chittagong. Adminis- 
trative divisions have not mterfered with the 
development of the Hindustani (Urdu) and the 
Mahratti languages, and there is absolutely no 
reason why any administrative separation should 
affect the language and literature of Bengal. 
Hindustani is the language of the United Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, partly of the Panjab. It is 
the Court language of the Nizam’s dominions in 
the Deccan. Administrative frontier lines have 
in no way mterfered with the growth of Hindu- 
stani. Take I^Iahratti again. It is spoken both 
in the Bombay Presidency and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The administrative frontier line in no 
way affects it. It is proved by such precedents 
that administrative border-lines have nothing to 
do with the growth of any of the Indian ver- 
naculars. 
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Ik the riscal controversy fclie position of India 
has hardlv received sufficient attention. The so- 
called leaders of Indian thought have not even dis- 
cussed it. There is not a word in the ‘ Omnibus 
Resolutions ’ of the Indian Congress about this 
most important subject, which affects the econo- 
mic condition of 300,000,000 of the Indian 
people. 

Mv. Chamberlain’s Preferential Tariff scheme 
suggested no definite measures. The Resolution 
passed at the Colonial Conference of 1902 w^as 
of an extremely general and indefinite character, 
hedged round, as Lord Curzon observed, wdth 
qualifications and provisos calculated to admit 
of almost any limitation, variation, or exception 
when applied in practice to the conditions of 
ail'}" particular Colony. The proposed scheme 
can hardly be discussed until it is further de- 
veloped. The Indian Tailff, with one or two 
exceptions, imposes duties purely for Revenue 
purposes. The Indian Fiscal system is almost 
free from any protective intention. Only the 
countervailing sugar duties may be regarded 

209 14 
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as protective in a way. Sometimes India 
is forced to shape her policy, not in accord- 
ance with her interests, but according to the 
demands of other constituents of the Empire. 
But a line should be drawn somewhere. India 
is not quite fairly treated. The United Kingdom 
levies duties on India’s tea, coffee, tobacco, and 
unrefined sugar. Her duty on Indian coffee is 
about 19 per cent, ad valorem, while on Indian 
tea it is as much as 90 per cent. 1 Her duty on 
Indian tobaccos is not ad valorem, but, being 
imposed according to weight, it operates severely 
on her tobacco, which is aU of the cheaper 
varieties. If, in accordance with the general 
foreign system of tariffs, the United Kingdom 
were to impose a reasonable duty on synthetic 
indigo as a chemical compound, while admitting 
natural indigo free as a raw material, it would 
benefit India enormously. But it is a great pity 
that the British Fiscal system, instead of being 
altered to benefit India, is in danger of being 
altered with the result of causing harm to poor 
India for the sake of the Self-Governing Colonies. 
Is it fair to sacrifice the interests of 300,000,000 
loyal subjects in order to further the supposed 
interests of only 11,000,000 belonging to the 
Self-Governing Colonies ? The people of these 
Colonies are, no doubt, of English extraction. 
At the same time, the 300,000,000 in India are 
not of savage tribes, but, as Lord Curzon said in 
his Guildhall speech in July, 1904, ‘of races 
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with traditions and civilizations much older than 
that of England, ndth a his loin/ not inferior to 
England in dignity or romance/ The Premiers 
who meet at the Colonial Conferences are, no 
doubt, men of great talents, 5 ^et they work — 
most naturally — only within their o'^Am limits. 
Notone of these Conferences has so far faced the 
subject of India in the Empire arrangement. 
Without India the Colonial Confereiices, instead 
of being Imperial, were only departmental 
organizations. Perhaps it was as inexpedient 
to ask tliose who had a prejudice against British- 
Indian labour to concern themselves with the 
interests of India as it would be unfair to compel 
India to give a preference to countries that have 
introduced legislation against their British- Indian 
fellow-subjects. Anyhow, poor India had, until 
1907, no representative — official or non-official — 
in these Conferences, though their deliberations 
would indirectly — nevertheless, enormously — 
affect the economic position of the 300,000,000 
people belonging to the Empire. All India must, 
therefore, be grateful to the Liberal Government 
for appointing a representative to watch India’s 
interest in the Conference of May 1907. The 
two agenda papers of the Imperial Conference 
had, unfortunately, not a word about India. 

Unhke the Self-Governing Colonies, India does 
not say, ‘ Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
but mistress in my own.’ India is not a Colony 
clinging to the parent stem only till it reaches 

14—2 
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maturity and is capable of separate growth, but 
is like one of those dependent roots of the 
mighty banyan-tree, which, as it grows and 
develops, adds to the strengtli, and widens out 
the circumference, of the parent tree. In other 
words, India is irrevocably bound up with Great 
Britain. India is her civic as well as economic 
asset. India’s martial races serve in the Indian 
Army ; her citizens pay their share of the cost 
of the Empire.^ They were soldiers of the 
Indian Army who recently, when India herself 
was distracted and weighed down by famine and 
plague, saved the Colony of Natal from being 
overrun by Boers at the beginning of the South 
African campaign, rescued the Legations at 
Pekin, and recovered Somaliland from the 
Mullah. But, as Lord Curzon observed in his 
Guildhall speech already mentioned, in the 
happiness of 'England’s insular detachment, or 
in the pride of racial expansion, the average 
Englishman forgets that the greatest constituents 
of the Empire in scale and in importance lie, 
neither in these islands nor in the Colonies, but 
in the Asiatic Dependency. Not only in popu- 
lation India represents three-fourths of the 
Empire, but she purchases nearly one-third of 
the total cotton goods produced by Lancashire. 
She federates with England on England’s terms. 
While Great Britain receives no contribution 
in aid of Imperial defence from Canada, and 
very little from other Self-Governing Colonies, 
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India pays over £100,000 per ftniium for the 
British Na^^, and pays her share of the miiitary 
expenditure of an Imperial charactei’. India is 
very useful to the Empire in various ways. 
During the troubles in Africa and China, India 
supplied 21,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
and 114,000 projectiles and shells, 11,000 tents, 
11,000 sets of saddlery, 315,000 helmets, 169,000 
blankets, 290,000 pairs of boots, 42,000 tons of 
fodder and rations, and 940,000 garments of 
various descriptions, in addition to 11,600 horses, 
6,700 mules and ponies, and 2,700 bullocks. 
Last, though not least, in 1902 India undertook 
to raise for the Colonial Office five native regi- 
ments for service in the Asiatic Colonies or 
possessions of Great Britain. Thus, the union 
of Great Britam with India is so intimate that 
their relations with one another must necessarily 
leave their marks on both countries. India, 
therefore, cannot be overlooked as a factor in 
the solution of the Fiscal problem. In con- 
sideration of the part played by India in the 
Imperial system, and the services rendered by 
India in time of England’s trouble, it is only 
natural for India to expect England to hold the 
scales even between her Colonies and her gi’eat 
Dependency. She expects this not as a favour 
but as a matter of justice — the justice on which 
English rule in India is based. 
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Tkade with the Colonies and India. 

Indians — the majority of them — are, no doubt, 
poor individually, but collectively their import- 
ance as a constituent element of the British 
Empire can hardly be disregarded. Though 
politically India, as a Dependency,, occupies an 
inferior position to the Self-Governing Colonies, 
yet, from an economic point of view. Great Britain 
cannot make a change in her own Fiscal policy 
without watching its elFe( 3 ts, however indirect, 
upon India. Economically, India camiot be 
considered a negligible qutintity, when the value 
of Great Britain’s export to India is remembered. 
In 1903 it amounted to ^^37,359,016, including 
the value of stores shipped for the Indian Govern- 
ment [vide Annual Statement of the Trade of the 
United Kingdom, 1905, Cci. 3022, p. 368), which 
is actually more than her exports to the Self- 
Governing Colonies of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, put together. ' In that year Great 
Britain exported in value : 

£ 

To Canada ... ... ... 11,112,577 

To Australia* ... ... l6,144<,438 

To New Zealand ... ... 6,361,390 

Total ... ... ... £33,618,405 

Every year Great Britain is gaining more in 
her exports to India than in her exports to the 

* Including Tasmania. 
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Self-Governing Colonies. Let us take the last 
three years : 
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To Canada... 11,112,577 

10,624,221 

11,909,244 

796,667 

To Australia^ 16,144,438 

17,336,470 

16,991,009 

846,571 

To New Zea- 
land ... 6, 361,. 990 

6,31.5,090 

6,425,793 

64,403 


.£ 1 , 707, 641 

Tolndiaf ... 37,359,016 43,821,615 47,373,677 10,014,661 

These figures, which are taken from the Blue 
book already referred to, clearly shovf that, 
while Great Britain’s exports to India in the 
last three 3 ^ears have increased by no less than 
£10,014,601, her exports to the three important 
Self-Governing Colonies put together have in- 
creased hy only £1,707,641; or, in other words. 
Great Britain’s export to India in the last three 
years has increased about six times her combined 
exports to the Self-Governing Colonies of Canada, 
Australia, and Xew Zealand. And what is more 
important. Great Britain’s trade with India, as 
the Blue book figures conclusive^ prove, unlike 
that with some of the important Colonies, has 
expanded steadily, continuously, and satisfactorily^ 
In the British Empire India, therefore, offers the 
best market for British goods. 

Moreover, the figures already quoted leave no 
room for doubt that India is dowered with im- 

Including Tasmania. 

t Including the value of stores for the Indian Government. 
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measurable possibilities for the future expansion 
of Great Britain’s trade. Besides, unless the 
teeming millions in India had implicit faith in 
the pure and lofty motives of Great Britain, and 
were thoroughly convinced that she continued to 
safeguard their interests, the 7 6,000 British troops 
garrisoned in India — a tiny speck of white foam 
upon a dark and thunderous ocean — would be 
utterly madequate to keep India tranquil. If by 
any act or omission Great Britain unwittingly 
were to shake the faith of her Indian subjects in 
her hona Jides, she would irretrievably damage 
the stupendous and stately edifice of the Indian 
Empire which British statesmanship has taken 
generations to build up. Mr. Morley, in his 
Indian Budget speech, in July, 1906, said, ‘ India 
holds one of the three or four master-keys of the 
strength of Great Britain. Of all the subjects 
which engage our attention — for example, in this 
Session, education, taxation, foreign relations, 
the army, the fleet. North Africa and South 
Africa — not one of them exceeds in moment and 
importance to this country the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of the policy that is pursued in India' 
British policy, whether pursued in India or 
towards India, at home or in the Colonies, must 
be far-sighted, statesmanlike, and impartial. As 
Mr, Winston Churchill pointed out in his speech 
at Manchester on February 19, 1904, ‘the con- 
dition of India is of vast importance to Lanca- 
shire. That her markets should be free and her 




people prosperous r»nd contented is absolutely 
vital to Lancashire trade/ The poverty of the 
Indian peasant, largely due to centuries of prac- 
tical anarcliy, is a stern fact Vs'ln’cli has to be 
recognized. The prosperity of India does not 
depend upon her productiveness alone. In a 
great measure it depends upon the relations of 
her productivity to the consuming markets in 
the Continent of Europe. This fact should be 
borne in mind. hlr. Chamberlain's Fiscal scheme 


is a^'ov/edly aimed at the consolidation of the 
British Empii'e. The Empire consists of about 
400,000-000 people, out of which number the 
300,000,000 in India are, imlike the people of 
Canada, Australia, or New Zealaiid, not con- 


nected v/ith Great Britain by ties of blood, or of 
speech, or of rehgious or social affinity. It is, 
therefore, most desirable that the Fiscal tie between 


Great Britain and India sliould be most effective 


as the bond of Empire. Economic unity is 
essential to the, unity of defence. Mutual 
interests constitute the primary factors which 
bind individuals as well as nations. Ninety-five 
per cent, of the people in India are quite illiterate. 
Therefore politics do not, and cannot, enter into 
the ordinary life of the teeming millions of India ; 
but commercial changes sooner or later touch 
the poorest Indian peasant, and are therefore 
a constant element of possible approach or diver- 
gence between British and Indian interests. 

In Lord George Hamilton’s telegram of 
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August 7, 1903, the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India was directed to the Resolution 
passed at the Conference of the Colonial Prime 
Ministers in 1902 in faA^our of Preferential Tariffs 
as between different members of the British 
Empire. Lord Curzon considered the subject 
from the point of view of Indian interests, and 
the dispatch of the Government of India, dated 
October 22, 1903 (Cd. 1931), said: ‘It is more 
in the interests of India to leave matters as they 
are than to embark on a new Fiscal policy, etc,’ 
But if India, in her own interests, does not 
desire to participate in the Preferential Tariff 
scheme, can she remain quite aloof? Can she 
avoid being drawn into it ? Would not the 
Preferential Tariff scheme affect her, even if she 
avoided direct participation in it ? 

The permanent debt of India on which interest 
is payable in England is about £214,000,000 
{vide Mr. Morley’s Budget speech, July, 1906). 
Her net external obligations are about £16,000,000 
per annum {vide Lord Curzon ’s dispatch, No. 324, 
dated October 22, 1903). The major part of 
this great charge, as has been so ably pointed 
out by Lord Curzon (Cd. 1931), is payable in 
a currency different from that 'in which her 
revenues are collected. The only means con- 
sistent with India’s power of discharging - this 
obligation lie in the preservation of an equiva- 
lent excess of exports from India over imports 
into India. Thus India has to stimulate her 
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exports in eveiy way she can. \Tith great diffi- 
culty Lord Curzon succeeded in making the 
Indian exchange steady. The stability of Indian 
finance now commands public confidence, and 
Indian rupee securities are now rising in value 
in the London market, and there is tlie nucleus 
of a reserve of gold. How, if, owing to a change 
in Great Britain's Fiscal policy, the balance of 
trade in India’s favour sliould dwindle, her 
excliange will suffer, and the value of the rupee 
will again go down. Such a catastrophe to India 
would ine’^dtably react on Great Britain, in con- 
sequence of the intimate relations of the two. 
For these reasons the Conservative leader, 
I\lr. Balfour, said in his speech delivered at the 
Scottish Conservative Club in October, 1904, 
that the best way to solve the Fiscal question 
‘is to have a free Conference with the Self- 
Governing Colonies and India, which will deter- 
mine whether an arrangement be possible or 
not.’ Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the author of 
the Preferential Tariff scheme, in his letter to me 
dated March 23, 1906 (which was published in 
the Times of March 27, 1906), himself admitted 
the truth of this remark, for he said : ‘ In refer- 
ence to the possible position of India, if a Con- 
ference on the subject of Tariff Reform is held, 
the views of India, as expressed by her repre- 
sentatives, ought, in his opinion, to have the 
same weight as if India were a Self-Governing 
Colony.’ 
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Trade Between Gerimany and India. 

To understand properly the position of India in 
the Fiscal contro-^^ersy, I must refer to the trade 
between Germany and India, which has during 
the last decade experienced a marked develop- 
ment. The total value of the annual exports 
from India to Germany has increased 100 per 
cent, {vide ‘ German Trade with India,’ Cd. 2682 - 
2684 ). Germany now ranks thu’d in import- 
ance amongst the various countries of the world, 
both in the value of the import and of the export ' 
trade of India. The total value of the imports 
to Germany from India in 1904 amounted to 
£ 14 , 745 , 000 , and the total value of exports from 
Germany to India was £ 4 , 155 , 000 . Germany 
takes direct from India annually about one-fifth 
of the aggregate Indian cotton crop. She also 
imports, in addition, Indian cotton via Great 
Britain. In 1904 Germany imported one-fifth 
of the total Indian raw jute exports, one-sixth of 
the total quantity of seeds of all kinds, one-tenth 
of the total quantity of rice, and one-tenth of the 
total quantity of manganese exported from India. 
Besides these, she imports from India large quan- 
tities of pepper, wax, oil-cake, sandal- wood, black- 
lead, tea, etc. The fortunes of India’s imports 
from Great Britain are indissolubly united with 
those of India’s exports. India is able to pay for 
imports from Great Britain by her exports to the 
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Continent. India exports to foreign countries 
far more than she imj^orts from them. Thus 
she, by her exports to foreign countries, obtams 
a credit balance annually of about :£l 4,000,000, 
which becomes a.vailable towards the payment of 
what are called the annual ‘ home cliarj^es.’ It 
is the exchange of India’s commerce by this tri- 
angulai' route that enables her to pa3^ tlie annual 
interest due to the British holder of India stock. 
The Empire, big as it is, is not big enough to 
consume all that India already produces of some 
commodities. In her trade relations with Ger- 
many India is the gainer, as the figures given 
above clearly show. India’s solvenc}?-, to a great 
extent, depends on the fact that Indian exports, 
to a value exceeding 38,000,000 sterling, and 
approximating to one-half of the entire volume 
of India’s export trade, are admitted free of duty 
into the consuming markets. India is an exporter 
almost entirely of food-grains and raw materials. 
Foreign countries no doubt require raw materials 
for their manufacturing indusbies. But, as Lord 
Curzon pointed out so ably in his dispatch already 
referred to, India does by no means enjoy an 
effective monopoly in food-grains and raw mate- 
rials. Her success in foreign markets is more 
due to the cheapness of her raw materials than 
to their quality or kind. The connexion of Ger- 
many and other foreign countries with the trade 
of India is an important factor in the proper 
solution of the new Fiscal scheme. When Great 
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Britain puts a tariff on German goods it is prob- 
able that Germany, through her tariff, will wreak 
vengeance on India in order to bring pressure 
to bear on Great Britain. Russia enhanced her 
abeady exorbitant duty on Indian tea as an 
answer to the passing of the Sugar Convention 
BiU in the Imperial Parliament. Russian duty 
on Indian tea is simply enormous, amounting to 
nearly 27 5 per cent, ad valorem. With reference 
to the first experiment in Tariff Reform — ^the 
Sugar Convention — ^the following questions and 
answers reproduced verbatim from Hansard, of 
March 22, 1906, %vill be found interesting : 


Russian Duties on Indian and Ceylon Teas. 

‘ Sir Seymour King : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether he is 
aware that Indian and Ceylon tea, shipped to 
Russian European ports, either dbect or via the 
United Kingdom, is subject to a differential duty 
of one penny per pound as against tea produced 
by other countries ; and whether, seeing that 
recent telegrams give ground for supposing that 
the Russian Government contemplate still further 
imposts on British-grown tea, and that orders for 
Indian and Ceylon tea have consequently been 
held back, pending further information on the 
subject, he will say whether any remonstrances 
have been addressed to the Russian Government; 
and whether His Majesty’s Government will use 
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every effort to prevent this industry being thus 
handicapped in Russiaii marlvCts. 

‘ Sir Edv'ard Grey : The ansvrer to the first 
question is in the afurniative. I have .no reason 
to suppose tliat the duty will be further increased. 
It is not proposed to make further repi’esenta- 
tions to the Russian GoA'ernment. as those made 
a few months ago led to no result. 

‘ Sir SeYiAiour King : Vv ill the Government 
consider the advisabilit}?" of retaliating upon Rus- 
sian oil ? 

‘ Sir Ed^vard Grf.y : These particular duties 
which the Russian Government have imposed 
are b}’ way of retaliation for the prohibition of 
Russian sugar under the Sugar Convention. I 
do not think it will be desirable to carry the 
game of retaliation anj?' further.'* 

Again, on April 10, 1906, the subject was pur- 
sued in the House of Commons. 

Russian Retaliatory Import Duties. 

‘ Sir Seymour King: I beg to ask the. Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs 'whether, in view of 
the fact that the Russian Government has inmosed 
extra duties on Indian and Ceylon teas, by way 
of retaliation for the prohibition of Russian sugar 
by Great Britain under the Brussels Convention, 
he can state if Russia had retaliated in any way 
against any of the other nations which were parties 
to the Convention ; and if not, why India, which 
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was not a party to the Sugar Convention, should 
be singled out for vicarious punishment for Great 
Britain’s actions ; and what steps His Majesty’s 
Government propose to take for India’s protection. 

‘ Sir Edward Grey : The reply to the first 
question is in the negative. With regard to the 
second, His Majesty’s Government have not 
been informed of the reason why Russia retali- 
ated upon India and Ceylon and not upon the 
United Kingdom. IVith regard to the third, I 
would refer the honourable member to the answer 
given to him on the 22nd ultimo.’ 

A tariff discriminating against Russian petro- 
leum might, for a time, force Russia to lower 
her duty on Indian tea. But a tariff war in the 
long run ruins both parties. Russia’s tariff war 
with Germany, which lasted from August, 1893, 
to March, 1894, taught both countries a lesson 
not to be easily forgotten. Trade between the 
two countries reached the lowest point it had 
touched for some years. The termination of 
hostilities by an agi’eement resulted in the renewal 
of growth of their mutual trade. The trade 
between the two countries increased both abso- 
lutely and in proportion to that with other 
countries. The exports of Russian food-stuffs 
to Germany, and of German manufactures to 
Russia, increased about 200 per cent. A tariff 
war never pays. India has probably lost more 
by Russia’s retaliation on her tea than the West 
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Indian sugar industry has gamed. It would be 
interesting to calculate vrliat the net result of the 
Sugar Convention is — loss or gain to tlie Empire 
taken as a whole. As hir. U/inston Churchill 
observed in the House of Commons on Juty 29, 
1903, in liis speech on the Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention Bill, ‘ eveiy country ought to be go\'erned 
from some central point of view where all classes 
and all interests are proportionate^ represented.’ 
Is it sound statesmanship to introduce a measure 
which, however indirectly, takes out from the 
pockets of one class of British subjects in order 
to fill the pockets of another class of British 
subjects ? The Sugar Convention has not bene- 
fited the "West Indies effectually, but has made 
India suffer substantially. Poor India was ap- 
parently sacrificed in the supposed — not real — 
interest of the West Indies, with which Great 
Britain’s trade in 1905 amounted to only 
£1,967,165, as against £47,S73,G7'7 with India. 

That an}^ change in the Fiscal policy of 
India is undesirable was held not onlj^ by Lord 
Curzon, but by two Secretaries of State on both 
sides of politics — Sir Henry Fowler and Lord 
George Hamilton ; by three other ex- Viceroys — 
Lo]'d Northbrook, Lord Kipon, and Lord Elgin ; 
and by at least two most prominent Go'^^ernors — 
Lord Reay, late Governor of Bombay, and Sir 
M. E. Grant-Duff, late Governor of Madras. 

England’s possession of India constitutes un- 
questionably the greatest and most solemn trust 

o 
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ever placed in the hands of any nation since the 
creation of the world. Lord Randolph ChurchiU, 
in 1885, remarked that India was ‘ the most truly 
bright and precious gem in the crown of the 
Queen, the possession of which more than of aU 
your other Colonies or great possessions raises the 
reputation of these small islands above the level of 
the majority of nations and of States, and places 
them in a position of equality with, and possibly 
even superiority over, the greatest Empires 
of ancient and modern times.’ Lord Curzon 
supported this view in his speech at the Royal 
Societies Club on November 7, 1898 : ‘ India has 
always appeared to me to be the pivot and centre 
— I do not say the geographical, but the political 
and Imperial • centre — of the British Empire. 
There lies the true fulcrum of dominion, the real 
touchstone of our Imperial greatness or failure.’ 
At the recent Delhi Durbar, in his memorable 
speech, his Lordship thus emphasized the point : 
‘ I think a principal condition of England’s 
strength is the possession of the Indian Empire, 
and the faithful attachment and service of His 
Majesty’s Indian people.’ 

Honour and fair play alike forbid Great Britain 
to surrender India’s interest to the Colonies. 
Empire is larger than race and nationahty. It 
is Avith Indian labour that the colonists work 
the plantations of Demerara and Natal. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Preferential Tariff scheme is aimed 
at the competition of white Continental labour 
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mth white British labour, in no distant future 
England will have to face the comjDetition of 
cheaper ^^ellow labour, v'crl^ed intelligent 
Japanese heads and industrious Oiinese hands. 

JL 

But England’s possession of India enables her 
to face even a contingency like this. In fact, 
England alone among the Western Powers need 
not dread competition v/ith Asiatic cheap labour. 
When England realizes her position ]:>roperly and 
joins English v/hite heads to Indian brown hands, 
British Imperial industries will enter upon an 
era of prosperity undreamt of yet. The political 
force and the moral grandeur of England will 
indisputably be increased by the association of 
India in all Conferences which affect the Fiscal 
policy of tiie Empire, and the demonstration of 
such real cohesion is sure to raise the British 
Empire in the estimation of the world. 

Lord Curzon, who is by instinct and conviction 
a true Imperialist, pointed out in his fourth 
Budget speech at Calcutta on March 20, 1902, 
that India’s services to the Empire ' do not stop 
short at the loan of military resources and men. 
India is becoming a valuable nursery of public 
servants in every branch of administration, upon 
whom foreign Governments as well as the British 
Empire show an increasing inclination to indent. 
We have over a dozen officers in the service of 
Siam ; we have medical officers serving in Persia, 
Abyssinia, East Africa, and the Straits Settle- 
ments ; we have engineers in Egypt, Nigeria, 

15—2 
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Uganda, and China ; we have postal and telegraph 
officers at the source of the Nile, on the 
Zambesi, and at the Cape.’ India, therefore, has 
a right to be heard. No Imperial changes should 
be made without considering the interest of 
India.* 

* This paper, now slightly altered and enlarged, was read 
before a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton 
Hall, on March 15, 1907, over which the Right Hon. Lord 
Reajfj G.C.S.I., presided. Of it, in its original form. Sir James 
Mackay, G.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., who afterwards represented 
India at the Imperial Conference, wrote : ‘ I have read the 
paper by Mr. S. M. Mitra. It is concise, unexaggerated, 
economically correct as far as my humble judgment goes, and 
I agree with every one of his statements. I have never seen 
India’s case so well or so simply and truly put.’ 
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It is to be I’egretted that Lord Curzoii did not, 
during his strenuous Vicero 3 Tilt 3 ^ dispose of the 
question of the separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions in India — a subject well worth}^ 
of his attention, on whicli he could ha'^^e written 
vdth force and conviction. He alluded, in his 
fifth Budget speech of IRarch 25, 1903, to the 
mass of reports and papers on the subject before 
him, and said that he would like the question to 
be taken up and dealt with in his time. But it 
was left untouched, owing to his retirement from 
India before the end of his second term of office. 
It may be expected that a clear pronouncement 
on the whole matter will soon be forthcoming 
from tlie Government of India. I^Ieanwhile, the 
present state of parts of India necessitates a con- 
sideration of the subject, for in it is involved 
nothing less than the maintenance of the power 
of tlie Executive Government. That power is 
menaced when the ordinary and punitive police 
are attacked by mobs ; no arrests are made, and 
no evidence is available. A writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review for October, 1907, said: ‘The sepa- 
ration of judicial and executive functions, which 

^29 
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is strongly advocated by the Congress, means 
depriving the heads of Districts and their co- 
adjutors of their magisterial authority, and thus 
weakening their power of dealing with crime 
and disorder. Recent events in Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal, Assam, and the Panjab have shown 
how dangerous to the public peace such a step 
would be.’ 

Like every Indian matter, this question has a 
long history, which could easily be reproduced. 
But the consideration of it would be extended to 
a tiresome length if I were to dwell upon the 
different occasions on which it has been under 
discussion, the names of the distinguished persons 
who have handled it, the various phases through 
which it has passed. It is sufficient to state here 
two results of the controversy up to date : First, 
the original stigma which attached to the union of 
the functions — namely, ‘ that it was most difficult, 
if not impossible, for the same man first to catch 
the thief and then to try him inipartially ’ — ^has, 
from its epigrammatic picturesqueness, become a 
catchword, hard to meet ; second, the decision to 
leave with District Officers the administration of . 
the minor branch of criminal justice, includmg 
the control of the District Police, combined with 
executive functions, was embodied in the Police 
Act of 1861, and has formed a main principle of the 
successive Codes of Criminal Procedure in India. 

In these d&ys of development and change, the 
question (that is, of the union or separation of 
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judicial and executive functions in India) would 
assuredly, somehow or other, have come to the 
front again ; but its revival has undoubted^ been 
accelerated by the formation, in 1885, of the 
Indian National Congress, which lias made the 
abolition of the existing system the subject of 
one of its annual Resolutions, passed, of course, 
unanimously at each meeting. In 189G IMr. 
IMono Mohan Ghose, a Bengali barrister of con- 
siderable reputation, compiled a memorandum of 
twenty cases, whicli purported to illustrate the 
evils of the existing system. In the Asiatic 
Qitarterly Review for October, 1896, Sir Charles 
Elliott, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
defended the existing system, and examined the 
relevance and weight of the cases aboi'e men- 
tioned. Later, the agitation against the existing 
system culminated in a ‘ i\Iemorial on the 
proposed separation of the judicial and executive 
duties in India,’ signed by ten gentlemen (chiefl}^ 
high judicial authorities), and laid, by the ‘ Indian 
Parliamentary Committee,’ before the Secretary 
of State for India in July, 1899. .Thereupon 
Lord George Hamilton forwarded the papers to 
the Governor-General of India, and asked for his 
conclusions in regard to the Memorial. It is the 
answer of the Government of India to this refer- 
ence which is still awaited, as Lord Curzon left 
it untouched. Inquiries have been made about 
it from time to time, but no real information 
has been elicited. 
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The subject is so large that careful con- 
densation is required to bring it within manage- 
able limits. I desire to grapple as closely as 
possible with the question as stated by the 
memorialists above mentioned, who may be pre- 
sumed to have put their case as forcibly as it can 
be put. I propose, therefore, to treat it in the 
following manner : 'Firstly, the main issues raised ; 
secondly, the existing system ; thirdly, the objec- 
tions to the existing system ; fourthly, the de- 
fence of the existing system. 

The two main issues that stand- out for decision 
are: (1) how far the combination of executive 
and judicial functions in the same person actually 
leads to abuse — whether there is any practical 
evil to be remedied, and, if so, of what nature 
and degree ; (2) whether there are any, and, if so, 
what, considerations on the other side which 
must be set off against such abuses as may have 
occurred, and which tell in favour of retaining 
the present system, and on which side the 
balance of advantage lies. 

Such issues have, of course, to be considered 
with reference to conditions as they exist in India, 
rather than to any abstract principles, or to tlie 
practice in other parts of the world. Moreover, 
the whole matter has to be examined on the 
broad ground of general administrative expe- 
diency — in other words, of Indian statesmanship, 
or the Government of the country. 

Anyone who has been in India must be more 
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or less acquainted with the system of administra- 
tion there in force ; but for readers in England it 
is necessary to describe, at least in outline, the 
system as it obtains in British India at tlie pre- 
sent day. 

Each Province (under a Governor, I^ieutenant- 
Governor, or Chief Commissioner) is divided into 
a number of Districts. The number of Districts 
in all India is, 1 believe, 240."^ They vary greatly 
in area and population. In Bengal, for instance, 
in 1901 — before it was partitioned —there were 
forty-seven Districts of British territory (exclusive 
of the twent}^ square miles of Calcutta), covering 
an area of 151,165 square miles, and containing 
a population of 73,897,070 persons. Tluis the 
average area of a District was more than 3,200 
square miles, and the average population exceeded 
1,500,000 persons. Tlie smallest area was the 
Howrah District, 510 square miles ; the largest 
was that of Ranchi, 7,128 square miles. The 
Chittagong Hill tracts had a population of only 
124,702 persons, whereas in JMymensingh there 
were 3,915,068. The Districts remain the same 
in size, although some of them have been trans- 
ferred to Eastern Bengal and Assam. The size 
of a ‘ District ’ in England for any Fiscal or ad- 
ministrative purpose conveys no idea of the size 
or importance of a District of an Indian Province, 
or of the complicated problems due to race, reli- 

* ^ The Government of India/ by Sir C. Ilbert, second 
edition, p. 1.35. 
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pjioii, and j)nsl: liistory. 'Die Uistricl; in Indiji is 
tlic unil; of adininisli-jition ; il, is nndci’ Uic .Dis- 
trict OTiccr, wlio is the Dislricl; .Mn^istratc, 
whctlicr lie be nlso (‘nllcd tlie .Mngistral.e-Collcc.tor 
or Dcpjity-Coniniissioner. Uis position coi*re- 
S])onds more nearly to tlmt oC tlie Frencli yryc/c/ 
tlian to tli<‘it of any Englisli fnnctionjiry. 
District Mafpstratc is, or may be, necording to 
the vobime oC the Avork of tlie District, assisted 
by a .Toint-Mng'isti’atc and Assisbint-Magistratcs ; 
lie has also under bis geneivd orders several 
Deputy - Mjigistrates. .All tbese snbordinnte 
oIbcci'S are .Magistrates o(‘ the first, second, or 
I, bird cljiss, and arc invested by Goyernmeut Avitb 
powers grndmitcd according to those classes. 
Where there arc Snb-divisions of a .District some 
of' these subordinate .Magistrates arc stationed at 
each Snb-division. '’.riie Distritvt Magistrates 
themselves try very f'cAV cases ; serious cases are 
committed by the .District Magistrate and .Eirst- 
Cla,ss Magistrates to the Court of:’ Session (the 
.District .lodge) for trial. A]ipea.ls from Magis- 
trates of’ the first class and f’rom the .District 
Magistrate lie to the Disti'ic/t .Indge; appeiils 
I’rom the other siiliordinate Magistrates lie to the 
District Ma.gistrate, or to any I'irsl.-Class Magis- 
trate appointed l;o hear the appeals, ^.fhe Dis- 
trict .Magistra,te has to inspec.t the records and 
registers of’ the cases tried in the Courts of all the 
Magistrates subordinate to him. Also, he is 
entirely responsible for the peace and criminal 
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administration of his District. He has tlie general 
control and direction of the Police (by this super- 
vision exercising the most certain and effectual 
check upon abuse of authority by the subordinate 
police). Under him the administration of the 
Police throughout the District is vested in the 
District Superintendent of Police, who is the 
District iMagistrate’s assistant for police duties, 
and as such is bound to cany out his orders. 
Though in other respects he is the head of the 
Police, the District RIagistrate has no autliority 
to interfere in the internal organization and 
discipline of the Police force. The District 
Superintendent (whose departmental chief is the 
Inspector- General of Police of the Province) is 
independent of the District Magistrate only as 
far as regards the internal economy of the force 
and everything of a purely departmental nature ; 
but even in such matters he is expected to give 
due regard to his wishes and suggestions. 

The District Magistrate hears the special police 
reports only in serious cases during the course 
of an investigation. He has also certain ‘pre- 
ventive ’ powers which he may exercise, in virtue 
of his office, as responsible for the peace of his 
District. 

The District Officer, as Collector of the 
Revenue, and as Chief Executive Officer, has 
multifarious duties, which occupy the greater part 
of his time. He is the local representative of the 
Government ; to him the Governrnent turns for 
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information upon the economical, social, and 
sanitary conditions of his District. ‘ Every single 
thing which either European intelligence or 
native opinion can demand of a Government, 
that he is expected to supply.’ 

The District Sessions Judges try all the more 
serious criminal cases. Above the District 
Sessions Judges the High Courts have appellate 
powers, and powers of interference and revision 
over the judicial proceedings of all District 
Magistrates and other Magistrates. The Exe- 
cutive Government cannot interfere with the 
judicial proceedings of the District Magistrates, 
and can only appeal to the High Courts against 
acquittals by any other Court. 

Finally, the whole of the Criminal Law and 
Procedure is clearly set out in Codes, accessible 
to everybody. 

Codification^ means the reduction to a definite 
written form of law which had previously been 
unwritten, or written only in an unauthoritative 
form, such as that of text-booksv and reported 
cases ; while the Idndred process of consolidation 
means the reduction to a single Act of all the 
written law upon any given subject. The Indian 
Penal Code, drafted originally by I.iord Macaulay, 
though not passed into law until 1860, contains 
substantially the whole Criminal Law as amended 
from time to time by the Legislature. The Code 

* ‘ The Life of Lord Mayo/ by Sir W. W, Hunter (chap. viii. 
by Sir Fitz- James Stephen). 
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of Criminal Procedure contains tlie wliole of the 
law relating to the constitution of the Criminal 
Courts in their various degrees : tlie functions 
of the different classes of Magistrates ; the appre- 
hension of suspected persons ; the collection of 
evidence of tlieir offence ; their committal for 
trial ; the preparation of the charge ; the law 
relating to juries ; the conduct of the trial ; the 
infliction of punishment ; the prevention of crime 
binding over persons to keep the peace, bj^ 
tlie suppression of riots, by enabling provisional 
orders to be made as to tlie possession of land, 
and by various other means. The Dandabidhi 
and the Karjijahidhi are, like their equivalents 
in the other vernaculars of the country, laouse- 
liold words in Bengal. 

M^ithout anticipating what will be said later, 
it may here be stated that so great is the 
publicity of all the judicial work of tlie country 
that there is in British territory very little 
chance of an illegal or oppressive act escaping 
notice. Sooner or later such an act would be 
brought to notice by judicial procedure, or by 
petition to the executive authorities. Publicity 
is the best propliylactic against the abuse 
of power. 

After this preliminary description, condensed 
as it is, of the existing system, the objections to 
it put forward by the memorialists (and generally 
by other objectors), as stated by themselves in 
a summarized form, may now be quoted and 
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examined. These objections ‘are to the effect 
(1) that the combination of judicial with executive 
duties in the same officer violates the ffi’st prin- 
ciples of equity ; (2) that, while a judicial officer 
ought to be thoroughly impartial and approach 
the consideration of any case without previous 
knowledge of the facts, an executive officer does 
not adequately discharge his duties unless his 
ears are open to all reports and information 
which he can in any degree employ for the 
benefit of his District ; (3) that executive officers 
m India, being responsible for a large amount 
of miscellaneous business, have not time satis- 
factorily to dispose of judicial work in addition ; 
(4) that, being keenly interested in carrying out. 
particular measures, they are apt to be brought 
more or less into conflict with individuals, and, 
therefore, that it is inexpedient that they should 
also be invested with judicial powers ; (5) that 
under the existing system Collector-Magistrates 
do, in fact, neglect judicial for executive work ; 
(6) that appeals from Revenue assessments are 
apt to be futile when they are heard by Revenue 
Officers ; (7) that great inconvenience, expense, 
and suffering are imposed upon suitors required 
to follow the camp of a judicial officer who, in 
the discharge of executive duties, is making a 
tour of his District; and (8) that the existing 
system not only involves all whom it concerns 
in hardship and inconvenience, but also, by 
associating the judicial tribunal with the work 
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of the Police and of detectives, and diminish- 
ing the safeguards afforded by the rules of 
evidence, produces actual miscarriages of justice, 
and creates, although justice be done, oppor- 
tunities of suspicion, distrust, and discontent, 
which are greatly to be deplored.’ 

The defence of the existing system (under 
which judicial and executive functions are united 
in the same person in India) does not admit of 
bemg reduced to a few striking sentences in the 
same manner as the objections just summarized. 
Even if it be admitted, for the sake of argument, 
that the existing system does not conform to 
pure theory — such as would satisfy jurists like 
Bentham or Austin — it may properly be con- 
tended that it answers all practical purposes, 
while it has certain administrative advantages, 
such as that it strengthens the position of the 
District Officer, which for the purposes of good 
government must be firml)^ established, and that 
under it an accused person in British territory 
can hardly be prejudiced or prevented from 
undergoing a fair trial. Whatever may have 
been the system in force fifty or a hundred years 
ago, which laid the administration of justice open 
to the epigrammatic objection above quoted, the 
state of things has been greatly changed by 
amendments of the law, so that now (apart from 
the frailty always inherent in human agencj^) 
there is no reasonable fear of injustice being 
caused to any accused person by the constitution 
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of the Court trying him. Some of the safeguards 
introduced by the clianges in the law may be 
briefly mentioned. Under Section 526 of the 
Code (of Criminal Procedure) the High Court 
may transfer a case from any Crimmal Court 
subordinate to it, whenever it is shown that a 
fair and impartial inquiry or trial cannot be had 
in that lower Court. Again, under Section 556 
no Magistrate may try, or commit for trial, any 
case to, or in, which he is a party or ‘ personally 
interested ’ (a term which has been liberally 
interpreted by the High Courts), and in certain 
cases a transfer for trial is obtainable and is, 
under Section 191, obligatory. The result is 
that practically a District JMagistrate cannot use 
his judicial powers to try or commit a case in 
which he has exhibited ‘personal mterest’ (as 
construed by the Higli Courts). The District 
Officer is subject to the restraints imposed by 
law upon his powers ; his decisions are open to 
appeal, and may be set aside by motions to the 
High Court. The work of the subordinate 
Magistrates cannot be left uncontrolled by in- 
spection, and the District Magistrate is the 
proper person to supervise them, which he can 
do, and does, without interfering with their 
judicial independence while cases are under trial 
in their Courts. 

Having stated the objections and the defence 
generally, it remains now to take each of the 
objections — 1 to 8 — as formulated by the memo- 
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rialists against the existing s^^stem, and to examine 
them fully seriatim. 

1. "that the combination, of judicial with 
ecoecntiue duties in the same oficer violates the 
first ■principles of equitij' 

No one disputes the proposition tliat it would 
be nnong — inequita])le — foi’ a District lUagistrate 
to conduct all tlie proceedings (capture, investi- 
gation, etc.) preparatoiy to the trial of an offender, 
and then himself to tiy the accused in his own 
Court. The imputation is, of course, that under 
such a system the accused would be prejudiced 
and would not be faii’ty tried. But unde]* the 
existing system, as described above, offenders 
are, in fact and practice, not tried by the persons 
wlio bring them before the Courts, and various 
safeguards have been introduced into the law to 
ensure the fair treatment of the accused. There- 
fore the proposition, as stated, may be correct 
theoretically, but it has little relevance to the 
existing system. Let tlie judicial functions be 
first considered. In exceptional cases it is essential, 
in a country like India, that the District Magis- 
trate should have tlie power of exercising his 
judicial functions, though they may ordinarily 
be dormant. For instance, European British 
subjects, when accused, should be tried or com- 
mitted for trial to the superior Court by the 
District Magistrate. He would. also be right in 
dealing judicially with cases in which local feel- 
ing between contending factions runs high, and 

16 
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he would be considered by every one to he the 
proper officer to deal with them. 

Again, the appeals in cases tried by the Second 
and Third Class Magistrate must be heard by 
somebody. If the District Magistrate did not 
hear them, they would have to be heard by the 
District Judge, who has, as it is, plenty of work of 
his own to do. Such (comparatively petty) ap- 
pellate work is good trainmg for the District 
Magistrate, and the High Court may be moved, 
if required, to set aside his decisions. 

Again, the preventive sections of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure require the recording of 
evidence, and the District Magistrate, who is 
responsible for the peace of the District, is 
obviously the proper person to take such judicial 
proceedings, and any errors on his part can at 
once be brought to the notice of the higher 
authorities, judicial or executive. 

The executive functions of a District Magis- 
trate have also to be considered. The work of 
the subordinate Magistrates in a District requires 
constant inspection to secure the proper adminis- 
tration of justice. It must be distinctly under- 
stood that such inspection does not mean inter- 
ference with cases under trial. Such mterference 
would properly be regarded as unjustifiable, and 
would assuredly be reprobated by the Govern- 
ment. Such inspection means the inspection of 
registers and records of cases previously decided, 
whether they ended in convictions or acquittals, 
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and has for its objects the correction of errors, 
the prevention oP delays, and the education of 
the Magistrates — all for the ultimate good of 
the people. It must be acknowledged that the 
subordinate ^'lagistrates cannot 3 'et be left free 
of all siipeiudsion, though thej^ are, and must be, 
allowed to exercise their judicial functions inde- 
pendently. Such inspection out of Court is more 
properly exercised by the District Magistrate in 
his executive capacity than it would be b}^ the 
District Judge, whose duty it is to deal indepen- 
dently, and without any possible imputation of 
partialit}^ with cases brought before him in Court. 

In tlie several revisions of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure since 1861, which have had for their 
object the improvement of the administration of 
justice, the Indian Legislature has arrived at the 
existing S 5 ^stem, and it may safely be asserted 
that the Legislature would not have sanctioned 
it if accused persons were thereby prejudiced. 
The safeguards (already mentioned) against the 
trial of an accused by a Magistrate personally 
interested in the case, and the powers vested in 
the High Court and inherent in the Executive 
Governments, are sufficient to secure the fairness 
of all trials. 

2. Hhat while a judicial officer ought to be 
thoroughly impartial and approach the considera- 
tions of any case without previous knowledge of 
the facts ^ an Executive Officer does not adequately 
discharge his duties unless his ears are open to all 

16—2 
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7'eports and information *w1iich he can in any degi'ee 
employ for the benefit of his District." 

Both the branches of this proposition may be 
admitted to be theoretically correct, but the 
truths contained in them, though intended to 
raise an antithesis, and thereby condemn the 
existing system, convey an incorrect and incom- 
plete idea of the whole position of the District 
Officer, as now established by law, and as it 
should be maintained. The District Magistrate, 
it must be repeated, himself tries an infinitesimally 
small number of cases. In such cases the law, 
as has already been stated, provides safeguards 
against any suspicion of partiahty on his part. 
In these days of publicity it is hardly possible 
for any Judicial Officer not to have read or heard 
something of the facts of any notorious case, but 
an officer who has reached the position of District 
Magistrate is perfectly aware that, in the trial of 
the few cases he may have to try, he has to regard 
the evidence produced before him and nothing 
else, and he can be censured and corrected if he 
disregards this principle. 

The Police Officers, not the District Magistrate, 
perform the work of investigating the Crime of 
a District. The District Magistrate exercises 
only a general control and supervision over their 
work. The Police work must be controlled by 
some officer in authority. It is better that it 
should be controlled by the District Magistrate 
than by the Inspector-General of Police or his 
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deputies, who naturally take a de]:>artmental 
interest in supporting or sliielding their subor- 
dinates, whereas it is tlie diit}'' of the District 
klagistrate to do justice, and not to aim at a 
departmental triumpli. In the majority of the 
cases sent up b}’ the Police for trial the District 
hlagistrate merety distributes them for trial to 
his subordinate Ivlagistrates, and knows nothing 
whatever of the facts. The Criminal Courts are 
in no wa}' under the control of the Police. The 
Police have to submit special reports on certain 
serious offences to the District Magistrate, and 
in such cases the latter, if he held the preliminary 
judicial inquiries, would commit them to the Dis- 
trict Judge for trial ; in such cases (as in the cases 
distributed to the subordinate Ivlagistrates) the 
District IVIagistrate’s control of the Police would 
not affect the accused at his trial. There is no 
need to say anything here on the branch of the 
proposition regarding the duties of an Executive 
Officer. 

3. "that Executive OJficers in Tndia^ being 
responsible for a large amount of miscellaneous 
business, have not time satisfactorily to dispose of 
judicial work in addition^ 

The general argument against the existing 
system (the combination of judicial and executive 
functions) is forcible only if the District Magis- 
trate does dispose of judicial -v^mrk. This argu- 
ment (3) is based on the supposition that the 
District Magistrate dops not dispose of much 
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judicial work. The opponents of the existing 
system cannot fairly rely upon both arguments. 
The answer to both has, however, practically 
been given already — namely, that the District 
Magistrate tries but very few cases. As District 
Officer he has so many duties — e.g.. Judicial, 
Police, Revenue, Miscellaneous Executive, Cor- 
respondence — that practically he has not the time 
to retain in his own hands the whole charge of 
any branch. He exercises general control over 
all, while in each branch the bulk of the work is 
performed by his subordinates. Thus the subor- 
dinate Magistrates try, or commit for trial, nearly 
all the criminal cases ; the District Superintendent 
of Police looks after the investigation and detec- 
tion of crime ; a subordinate officer has primary 
charge of each branch of work — e.g.. Land 
Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Municipal, etc. ; the 
clerical establishment prepare the main portion 
of the correspondence. A District Officer can 
only keep very important items of work entirely 
to himself. The principle of District adminis- 
tration is that the District Officer is responsible 
for all branches of work under him, but has many 
hands to help him. The concentration of authority 
in the District Officer is the ke^mote of the British 
system of Government in India, and, while it is 
the most effective, it is the most economical plan 
that could be adopted. Thus it is not intended 
that the District Magistrate should himself dis- 
pose of much judicial work. The essential point 
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is that he should possess the judicial powers, to 
be exercised in particular cases, when required 
for some special reason. 

4. ‘ that, being keenly inieresied- in carrying 
out iKirticular measures, they are apt to he brought 
more or less into conflict rvith individuals, and 
therefore that it is inexpedient that they should 
also be invested rcith Judicial powers.' 

This argument is so expressed that it lias a 
plausible appeara7ice, but it will not stand careful 
examination. The meaning is apparently that 
because District Officers are ‘ keenly interested ’ 
in carrying out certam (executive) measures — in 
the course of which they may be brought into 
collision with individuals — they, the District 
Officers, should not be invested with judicial 
powers (under the Code). In other words, it is 
argued that, because a District Officer may be 
energetic in his executive capacity, he should not 
liave judicial powers. It might more reasonably 
have been argued that, because an Executive 
Officer may have irop de zele, he sliould therefore 
be vested vdth judicial powers to steady him. 
There is no influence so steadjnng as the exercise 
of judicial powers. The fallacy of the argument 
consists in supposing that the District Officer can 
be acting both executively and judicially at the 
same time. When actmg executively it is his 
duty to carry out the executive measures — 
enjoined by Government or originated by him- 
self — in accordance with the law applicable to the 
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measure ; when acting judicially (trying cases or 
committing them for trial, hearing minor appeals, 
issuing preventive orders), he must be guided by 
the Criminal Law. In neither case can District 
Officers transgress the law with impunity. In 
executive matters the keen interest of the District 
Officer may very properly be enlisted to ensure 
success ; in judicial matters it has already been 
explained that ‘ personal interest ’ is a ground on 
which a Magistrate can be prevented by legal 
steps from trying a case or committing it for 
trial. Practically, there is no reason why one 
officer should not successively exercise both 
executive and judicial powers ; but any abuse 
of their combination in a District Officer would 
soon come to light and bring down punishment 
upon him. 

5. ‘ that under the existing system Collector- 
Magistrates do, in fact, neglect judicial for 
executive work.' 

This can only be answered by repeating in 
substance what has already been stated. District 
Officers are not required or expected themselves 
to do much judicial work. Almost the whole of 
the judicial work of the district is performed by 
the subordinate Magistracy and the District 
Sessions Judge. The District Officer, for reasons 
already given, has the general supervision , of the 
Magistracy and the Police ; he only occasionally 
tries cases or commits them for trial, and only 
those of a special character. Such little judicial 
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woiL as he does perform lie may be presumed to 
do weU. A Judicial Officer Vtiifully exceeding 
his powers, or acting illegally, is liable to be sued 
for damages by the person aggrieved. 

All District Officers are not men of the highest 
capacity, but the}^ are all men of ability above 
the average, or they would not be occupying the 
positions they hold ; and neglect of any portion 
of their duties is about the last charge that can 
properl}^ be laid against them. 

6. ‘ that appecds from Revemte assessments are 
apt to he futile when they are heard by Revenue 
Officers.^ 

If this argument has any meaning, it is based 
on the assumption that every Revenue appeal 
deserves to be successful. The contrary is, in 
fact, the truth. Revenue of any kind is not 
‘ assessed ’ except under some law, and the pre- 
sumption must be that it is legally assessed ; for, 
if it were not so, it would be open to the assessee 
to move the Civil Courts to set aside the assess- 
ment. Every English reader must know what a 
" Civil action ’ is. As in England, the County 
Court Judges and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Judicatui’e try ‘ Civil actions,’ so in 
India the Munsifs, Subordinate Judges, District 
Civil Judges, High Court Judges (on the Civil 
side), try similar actions ; the lower Courts having 
limited powers, the higher Courts having appel- 
late powers. Government and its officers can be 
sued as defendants in these Courts in a case 
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of alleged illegality, and the case is judicially 
tried. 

The collection of the Government Revenue 
requires the experience of a Revenue Officer ; it 
is not work that falls within the province of 
J udicial Officers, though in the last resort a Civil 
Court can try the legality of a Revenue assess- 
ment, as well as any other Ci\dl case. Every 
Government, I believe, collects its dues (its 
‘ assessed Revenue ’) through its own officers, and 
hears the appeals of Revenue-payers in its own 
offices — such as the Treasury, Somerset House, 
or the Custom House — while the Civil Courts 
are open, as said above, for the correction of 
illegal assessments. The Revenue Officer him- 
self has much more to gain by acquu'ing a reputa- 
tion for doing justice than by enforcmg in a 
grasping spirit the Revenue demands, which will 
go to the Government Treasury, not to his own 
pocket. At any rate, the records of the Revenue 
Offices would show how constantly Revenue 
appeals are decided in favour of appellants against 
assessments. If independent Revenue tribunals 
were set up, the cost of the administration would 
be enormously hicreased ; but, having regard to 
the safeguards already existing against injustice 
in the collection of the Revenue, they are not 
required. It is noteworthy that, in a scheme put 
forward by an opponent of the existing system, 
it was proposed to unite the Revenue powers of 
the District Officer with his Police powers, and 
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no objection '^vas made in that scheme to Revenue 
Officers hearing Reveiiue appeals. 

7. "that great incowoemence, cxpenr.c, and suf- 
fering are imposed.' upon suitors rerjuired to follow 
the camp of a Judicial Officer who, in the dis- 
charge of his ercecutive diities, is maldng a tour oj 
his District.' 

Suitor is property the term applicable to a 
plaintiff in a Civil Court, and in India the Civil 
Courts are stationary, not peripatetic. The mis- 
use of the term here shows some ignorance or 
carelessness on the part of the memorialists. The 
mtended meanmg is, of course, that accused 
persons are affected, as described, by the touring 
of a Judicial Officer. The answer is not only 
that the District Officer tries but very few cases, 
but also that he is ‘ on tour ’ only for about 100 
days in the year, and would naturally, for reasons 
of convenience, deal with those few cases while 
at head-quarters. The objection applies more 
strongl}^ to the cold-weather tours of Subdi^d- 
sional Officers, who, as Magistrates of the first 
class, try criminal cases. The areas of the Sub- 
divisions are, however, so limited, and the means 
of communication are generally so well developed, 
that the inconvenience is not great, and can be 
minimized by proper arrangements ; moreover, 
tlie objection is more likety to be raised by the 
pleaders who have their practice at head-quarters 
than by the accused persons themselves. It 
would be mteresting to know the exact per- 
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centage of accused persons tried or dealt with by 
peripatetic Magistrates ‘ in camp ’ away from 
head-quarters. The number would be very 
small. 

8. ^that the existing system not only involves 
all whom it concerns in hardship and inconveni- 
ence^ but also, by associating the judicial tribunal 
with the work of the Police and of detectives, and 
by diminishing the safeguards afforded by the 
ranks of evidence, produces actual miscarriages 
of justice, and creates, although justice be done, 
opportunities of suspicion, distimst, and disconteiit 
which are greatly to be deplored.^ 

It would be difficult to formulate a charge 
more fuU of exaggerated and inaccurate sugges- 
tions. No proof is offered of the alleged hard- 
ship and mconvenience ; if they were felt, much 
more would be heard of them. Nor, in fact, is 
the judicial tribunal ‘ associated ’ with the work 
of the Police. The relations between the District 
Officer and the Pohce have already been described. 
The allegations may be absolutely contradicted. 
The next suggestion, that the existing system 
‘ diminishes the safeguards afforded by the rules 
of evidence,’ is unintelhgible. The rules of 
evidence, as contained in the Evidence Act, must 
be, and are, observed by every Judicial Officer, 
and any disregard of them would warrant the 
interference of the higher Judicial Courts ; 
the rest is mere clap-trap. In the course of 
twenty years a few cases of alleged irregu- 
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larities occiirred ; some twenty were collected 
in the compilation alread}^ mentioned, in which 
miscarriages of justice, abuse of judicial power, 
etc., were alleged. The udiole collection was 
inspired with a strong animus against the Bengal 
Civil Service. I hold no brief for that distin- 
guished Service, but a perusal of the papers 
would show any unprejudiced person that the 
collected cases failed to prove the unfitness of 
the existing system for India. They proved that 
officers, being human, are liable to err, and err 
greatly — vdiich was no new discovery — but they 
showed also that the officers in fault had been 
duly corrected and punished. The number of 
such cases has diminished of late years, and the 
High Courts and the Government are fully able 
to correct and punish, should such cases recur. 
The fact remains that the Courts are popular and 
trusted (especially when presided over by English 
officers, in spite of their incomplete acquaintance 
witli the- vernacular languages), and that the 
combination of powers in the District Officer is 
regarded by every one in the District as the most 
natural and suitable arrangement. 

The last argument advanced b}^ the memo- 
rialists is that the Judicial Officer should be an 
expert, especiallj?' educated and trained for the 
work of the Court. It may readily be conceded 
that it is highly desnable that the highest Judicial 
Officers in India should be experts in law, whether 
selected from the Bar or the Indian Civil Service, 
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or the body of Pleaders ; and it certainly is not 
desirable that a' District Officer should be igno- 
rant of law and procedure. But such a state of 
things is absolutely impossible under the existing 
system. The District Officer, before he attains 
that position, must have studied the law for 
years, and have tried numbers of minor cases of 
all soi-ts. The Indian Criminal Law, as com- 
prised in the Codes, is (as already stated) emi- 
nently accessible and clear. For such ‘judicial 
functions’ as the District Officer has to exercise 
in the trial of minor cases, or in the committal 
of more serious charges for trial, he is sufficiently 
qualified by learning, experience, and knowledge 
of the country, though he may not be a ‘trained 
lawyer’ in the parlance and opinion of a Bar 
library. There is no necessity to rake up here 
the whole question of the training and selection 
of Judicial Officers. The memorialists, com- 
posed principally of lawyers, may advocate that 
the whole of the Judicial Services should be under 
a High Court, and altogether independent of 
the Executive Government, and that all Judicial 
Officers should belong to the legal profession, to 
the exclusion of the Indian Civil Service. I 
cannot admit the soundness of these Hews. The 
Executive Government must, of course, be based 
on law ; but no country in the world, so far as I 
know, allows its judiciary to be altogether inde- 
pendent of the Executive Government. It is a 
charge constantly, even now, made against the 
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Government that it is a Valdl Ice Raj, a Govern- 
ment in which lavvyers have the upper hand, to 
the detrmient of strong administration, and it 
may be confidently predicted that the Executive 
would be further debilitated if the lawyers liad it 
all their ovai wa}". 

In defence of the existing system the following 
arguments and considerations ma}^ be urged, and 
no change should be made unless they can be 
overruled. It has not been proposed to alter the 
establislied system of the general administration 
of India. Under that system there must be a 
general representative of the Executive Go\'ern- 
ment in each District, to maintain peace and 
order, and to carry out the orders and measures 
of the Executive Government. F or this purpose 
the District Officer, as that representative, must 
he furnished with adequate powers, and be 
capable of enforcing his orders under the existing 
laws. The concentration of power in one officer 
resDonsible for the management of the District is 
the Indian rather than the English idea, and it is 
essential tliat the District Officer .should possess 
powers of ail sorts, for it is always possible that 
lie may in some emergency or special business 
require tl:iem, although he may not have to be 
using them all constantly. The tendency of 
administrative progress in India is to remove 
special Departments from the District Officer’s 
control, because he cannot have time for every- 
thing, or be a specialist or expert in ah Depart- 
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ments. In all matters affecting his District, 
even those of tlie special Departments (such as 
Railways, Telegraphs, etc.), his opinion must 
carry weight ; hut to enable him to perform his 
main duties as District Officer — viz,, the preserva- 
tion of the peace and tlie collection of the 
Revenue — he must be \'ested witli sufficient 
powers under tlie law. It was Sir Fitz-James 
Stephen wlio well said : ‘ The exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction is, botli in theory and in fact, the 
most distinctive and most easil}’ and generally 
recognized work of sovereign power. iVll the 
world over the man who can punisli is the 
ruler.’ 

But the law which gives tlie District Officers 
the needful powers at the same time limits those 
powers, so that they cannot be exercised unjustty; 
and it is for the Higli Courts and the Govern- 
ment to see that those legal powers are not 
abused or exceeded. As the concentration of 
power in the hands of the District Officer, as the 
pivot of the administration, is the Indian idea, 
which, as being tlie most practical idea, finds 
expression in the administrative arrangements 
obtaining in the Native States of India, it may 
fairly be presumed that the separation of the 
executive and judicial functions is a suggestion 
which would not commend itself to Native Rulers, 
who know mucli better than the memorialists 
can tell them the system best adapted to the 
country. The suggestion that the existing 
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system is anomalous from a theoretical point of 

P 


view is of no weiUht in tiie mirid^ of practical 


administrators. Ivlan}^ human ijistitutions, in- 
cluding the British Constitution itself, are full 
of anomalies, but, nevertheless, reork well. Loi’d 
lAacaula}^ himself said: ‘But what Constitu- 
tion can we give to our Indian Empire vdrich 
shall not be strange, which shall not be 
anojiialous ? That Empire is itself the strangest 
of all political anomalies.’ 

The issues formulated above for discussion may 
now be finpvll}^ dealt with by the light of tlie con- 
siderations vdiich have been set out at length. 


The existing system is allov^ed to have led to 
abuses. There is not much practical evil to be 
remedied. The most important considerations 
tell in favour of retaining the present S 3 )^stein ; 
tiie balance of advantage lies in maintaining it. 

Nor is the present the time for anj^ diminution 
of the authority of the District Officer. The 
passing of the Act of the Indian Legislature 
against Seditious Meetings shows, that, in 
the opinion of the Government, its District 
Officers had not previously sufficient powers to 
maintain peace and order in their Districts. The 
Executive Government can only act through the 
hands of the District Officers, and if the Imperial 
Government deliberately weakens their hands by 
taking away some of the powers now vested in 
them, it will be more difficult than ever to put 
down the ‘ unrest in India.’ 
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The memorialists are not the persons charged 
with the maintenance of the peace of the Districts. 
They advocate a counsel of perfection, without 
sufficient regard for the practical wants of the 
actual administration of the country. The 
separation of the executive and judicial functions 
would certainly mean the weakening of the posi- 
tion and powers of the District Officers — that is, 
of the Executive Government. And there is no 
evidence whatever forthcoming to show that the 
separation is asked for by puhhc opinion (pace 
the memorialists), or that it would be acceptable 
to the masses, or to those who care for the 
welfare of India. On the other hand, the 
maintenance of peace and order must be the 
first consideration, as Mr. Morley repeated at 
Arbroath on October 21, 1907 — as the Prime 
Minister himself subsequently declared — and 
any alteration in the laws or practice that would 
endanger the peace of India should not be con- 
templated for a moment. 
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The subject of Indian famines — one of the most 
important subjects connected with India that can 
be found for discussion — has from time to time 
attracted considerable attention both in England 
and in India. In most cases the writings on the 
subject have been characterized by an ardent 
desire to ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
lyot. For some time the letters and articles 
with reference to famine which appeared in the 
public press passed practically unnoticed— at least, 
officiaity ; but when, on December 20, 1900, the 
following petition was presented to the Secretary 
of State 03^ no less than eleven retired Indian 
officials of high rank, it arrested official attention, 
and their utterances carried weight as much 
from the past positions of the signatories as from 
the moderate language in which the petition was 
couched : 

1. ‘In view of the terrible famines with which 
India has been lately afflicted, we the undersigned, 
who have spent many years of our lives among 
the people, and still take a deep interest in their 
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welfare, beg to offer the following suggestions 
to your Lordship in Council, in the hope that 
the Land Revenue Administration may be else- 
where placed on such a sound and equitable 
basis as to secure to the cultivators of the soil 
a sufficient margin of profit to enable them better 
to withstand the pressure of future famine. 

2. ‘ We are well aware that the primary cause 
of famines is the failure of rain, and that the 
protection of large tracts of country by the ex- 
tension of irrigation from sources that seldom or 
never fail has been steadily kept in view and 
acted on by the Government for many years past ; 
but the bulk of the country is dependent on direct 
rainfall, and the pinch of famine is most severely 
felt in the uplands, where the crops fail simply 
for want of rain. The only hope for the culti- 
vators throughout the greater part of India is, 
therefore, that they should be put m such a 
position as to enable them to tide over an 
occasional bad season. 

3. ‘ To place the cultivators in such a position 
we consider it essential that the share taken as 
the Government demand on the land should be 
strictly limited in every Province. We fully 
agree with the views of Lord Salisbury, when 
Secretary of State for India, as set out in his 
minute of April 26, 1875 : 

“‘So far as it is possible to change the Indian 
Fiscal system, it is desirable that the cultivator 
should pay a smaller portion of the.whole national 
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cTiarge. It is 
dra-^.v tlie mass 


]iot in itself a tlir 
of revenue from tbe 


ifty policy to 
rural districts, 


v/bere capital is scarce, sparing the towns, vdiere 
it is often redundant and runs to waste and 
luxury. The injury is exaggerated in the case 
of Iiidia, where so much of tlie revenue is ex- 
poi’tccl witb.out a direct equivalent.’' 

4. ‘ Vritlioiit going into tedious details, we 
consider it ver}^’ advisable that, in those parts of 
the country in which the Land Tax is not per- 
manently settled the following principles should 
be uniformly adhei’ed to : 

(a) ‘ T^'diere the Land RcA^enue is paid directly 
liy the cultivators, as in most parts of hladras 
and Bombay, the Government demand should 
be limited to 50 per cent, of the value of the net 
produce after a liberal deduction for cultivation 
expenses has been made, and should not ordinarily 
exceed one-fifth of the gross produce, even in 
those parts of the country where, in theory, one- 
lialf oi' tlie net is assumed to approximate to one- 
third of the gross produce. 

(Ij) ' V7here the Land Revenue is paid by land- 
lords. the principle adopted in the Saharanpur 
Rules of 1855, whereby the revenue demand is 
limited to one-half of the actual rent or assets of 
such landlords, should be universal^ applied. 

(c) ‘ That no revision of the Land Tax of any 
Province or part thereof should be made within 
thirty years of the expiration of any former revi- 
sion. 
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{d) ‘ That, when such re\dsion is made in any 
of those parts of India where the Land Revenue 
is paid by the cultivators direct to the Govern- 
ment, there should be no increase in the assess- 
ment except in cases where the land has increased 
in value — (1) in consequence of improvements in 
irrigation works carried out at the expense of the 
Government, or (2) on account, of a rise in the 
value of produce based on the average prices of 
the thirty years next preceding such revision. 

5. ‘ Lastly, we recommend that a limit be fixed 
in each Province beyond which it may- not be 
permissible to surcharge the Land Tax with local 
cesses. We are of opinion that the Bengal rate 
of 6J per cent, is a fair one, and that in no case 
should the rate exceed 10 per cent. 

*[Sd.) R. K. Buckle, 

Late Director of Revenue Settlement, and 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Madras. 

J. H. Garstin, 

Late Member of Council, Madras. 

J. B. Pennington, 

Late Collector of Tanjore, Madras. 

H. J. Reynolds, 

Late Revenue Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, and late Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Governor-General of 
India. 

Richard Garth, 

Late Chief Justice of Bengal. 
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R.OMESH C. Dt:tt, 

Late Officiating Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division in Bengal, and fVIembev of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. 

C. J. O'Donnell. 

Late Commissioner of the Bhagalpur and 
Bajshahi Divisions in Bengal. 

A. Rogers, 

Late Settlement Officer and Member of 
Council in Bomba}'. 

W. ADedderburn, 

Late Acting Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 

John Jardine, 

Late Judge of the High Court, Bombay, 

J. P. Goodridge, 

Late B.C.S., and formerly Officiating Settle- 
ment Commissioner, Central Provinces.’ 


Among the signatories, Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.E. 
(I.C.S., retired), late Officiating Commissioner 
of Orissa, and member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, returned to the charge in India, and 
carried on an active campaign in a series of open 
letters addressed to the Viceroy. j\lr. Dutt is 
not an antagonist to be despised. Added to the 
glamour of his name as an Oriental scholar and 
historian, the author of some works on ancient 
India, there is the solid fact that he is a Revenue 
Officer of great experience. Lord Ciirzon’s 
Government welcomed the opportunity^ thus 
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afforded of discussing a question which is one of 
the highest national importance. Mr. Dutt’s 
open letters were, therefore, referred to all Local 
Governments for their consideration and report, 
and, from the mass of information received from 
various Provinces, Lord Curzon was able to issue 
the Government Resolution of January 16, 1902, 
which is a comprehensive review of Land Re- 
venue policy throughout India. In that Resolu- 
tion (paragraph 38) His Excellency claimed to 
have established the following propositions : 

1. That a Permanent Settlement, whether in 
Bengal or elsewhere, is no protection against the 
incidence and consequences of famine ; 

2. That in areas where the State receives its 
Land Revenue from landlords, progressive modera- 
tion is the keynote of the pohcy of Government, 
and that the standard of 50 per cent, of the assets 
'is one which is almost uniformly observed in 
practice, and is more often departed from on the 
side of deficiency than of excess ; 

3. That in the same areas the State has not 
objected, and does not hesitate, to interfere by 
legislation to protect the interests of the tenants 
against oppression at the hands of the landlords ; 

4. That in areas where the State takes the 
Land Revenue from the cultivators, the proposal 
to fix the assessment at one-fifth of the gross 
produce would result in the imposition of a greatly 
increased burden upon the peoplq ; 

5. That the policy of long-term settlements is 
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gradually being extended, the exceptions being 
justified by conditions of local development ; 

6. That a simplification and cheapening of the 
proceedings connected with new settlements, and 
an avoidaiice of the harassing invasion of an 
arm}* of subordinate officials, are a part of the 
deliberate policy of Government : 

7. That the principle of exempting or allowing 
for improvements is one of general acceptance, 
but may be capable of further extension ; 

8. That assessments have ceased to be made 
upon prospective assets ; 

9. Tliat local taxation as a whole, thougli sus- 
ceptible of some redistribution, is neither im- 
moderate nor burdensome ; 

10. That over-assessment is not, as alleged, 
a general or widespread source of poverty and 
indebtedness in India, and that it cannot fairly be 
regarded as a contributory cause of famine. 

The Government of India have further laid 
dovTL liberal piinciples for future guidance, and 
vhll ]}e prepared, where the necessity is established, 
to inake further advance in respect of : 

11. The progressive and graduated imposition 
of large enhancements. 

12. Greater elasticity in the revenue collec- 
tion, facilitating its adjustment to the variations 
of the seasons and the circumstances of the 
people. 

13. A more general resort to reduction of 
assessments in cases of local deterioration, -where 
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such reduction cannot be claimed under the terms 
of settlement. 

The conclusions arrived at by Lord Curzon’s 
Government were not, however, satisfactory to 
Mr. Dutt, and several letters appeared in the 
Tioneer and other journals over the signature of 
Mr. Dutt, in reply to the Government Resolu- 
tion. As far as I am aware, no Indian has had 
the courage to question in any public print the 
correctness of Mr. Dutt’s dicta, and yet there 
must be some among the educated classes who 
know and feel that they cannot endorse all that 
he has said. It may have been a mistaken idea 
of the real meaning of patriotism, which prompted 
silence in the presence of a great leader of 
Congress thought ; or was it a natural disinclina- 
tion to cross swords with so doughty an opponent ? 
The fact remains that Mr. Dutt’s statements — 
some of which are hardly calculated to gaiii for 
Mr. Dutt the reputation of a reliable historian — 
have either been endorsed or allowed to pass 
unchallenged. An instance is readily forth- 
coming. Mr. Dutt says ; ‘ The famines which 
have desolated India within the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century are unexampled in their 
extent and intensity in the history of ancient or 
modern times.’ 

The sentence just quoted is not one hurriedly 
dashed off for the columns of a newspaper. It 
will be found in Mr. Dutt’s ‘ Economic History 
of British India,’ published in England.. The 
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assertion is a sweeping one, and any tiioughtfui 
man may be pardoned, if, aftei- wading through 
ITr. Dutt’s stings on tlie subject, he is forced 
to exclaim ‘ Not pro'^'en.’ Even the Government 
of India's exhaustive Resolution on the subject 
did not challenge this statement, and perhaps 
tlierefore, ]\Ir. Surendranath Banerji, in his 
Presidential address at the Indian National 
Congress of 1902, asserted that the "^diceroy 
himself said that the last famine of the last 
quarter of the expiring century was the se^'erest 
that the country has ever known.''' It may, 
therefore, seem temerity to venture iijto the 
arena ; but, if fallacies can be disproi'ed, some 
little aid ma]^ perchance be rendered to the great 
work of devising means of occupying philanthro- 
pists, patriots, and faddists, by asking them to 
relinquish untenable ground, and transfer their 
researches to avenues where tlieir efforts will be 
rewarded wdth more tangible results than have 
attejided such sweeping criticism, unsupported 
by facts and figures, of the acts and .intentions of 
a Government that commands the respect of the 
civilized world. Mr. Dutt himself will, perhaps, 
admit that often a good case has been spoilt 
by even one unreliable witness, or by an ex- 
aggerated statement placed on the record. Un- 
like the President of the Congress of 1902, wdro 
said, ‘The public have not. the time to verify 
intricate calculations, and they cannot be expected 
* Mr. Banerji’s speech, press copy, last line, p. 21. 
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to follow the writer on Indian economics through 
the mazes of his figures,’* etc., I am a great 
believer in figures. People who have ‘ no time 
to verify intricate calculations ’ have no right to 
complain if thoughtful men decline to hsten 
to them. When leaders of the Congress openly 
show their contempt for figures, how can they 
possibly expect the Government to accept their 
suggestions ? No oratory can take the place of 
figaires, and no ‘ Omnibus Resolutions ’ can dis- 
prove facts. Chapter and verse wiU be quoted 
for every statement made in the following pages. 
There are some, as is notorious, who are un- 
willing to believe anything written by English 
writers on Indian history, but every one must 
confess that no Mahomedan historian could be 
charged with inaccuracies when recording events 
which happened under the Mahomedan rulers, 
and which contain any reflection on their 
administration. It will, therefore, be safe and 
proper to quote Mahomedan historians — in some 
cases from the original Persian — to show how far 
Mr. Dutt was right in some of his statements 
which history disproves. Mr. Dutt said that the 
Indian famines of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century were unexampled in their intensity 
in the history of ancient and modern timeSi It 
will be easy to see what Mahomedan historians 
wrote ; the records of a thousand years will show 
what sort of famines have visited India. 

* Mr. Banerji’s speech, press copy, p. 22. 
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The Tai'iklt Badmr,ii 1:h;it about the year 
A.D. 060 a dreadful himiue ra.^ed m tlie Eastern 
])rovinces of Agra and Delhi ; e^'en Jawari 
(barle}*) could not l^e obtained. Ivj ahomedans 
and Hindus perished. Common people fed on 
the seeds of the thorji}^ acacia and on tlie hides 
of cattle. The famine vras called KhasJimi 
Irjad (lYratli of God), which, according to the 
well-known Arabic ahjad s^^stem of historical 
calculation, gives the date. The author, 
kiuilah A-bdul Qadir, says that he witnessed 
with his own eyes men eating their own kind, 
klullali Abdul Qadir was no obscure historian. 
Tie is mentioned in Elpliinstone’s ‘History of 
India.’ liullah Abdul Qadir was a great 
scholar in Sanskrit also, and even now there 
are scholars who believe that Rajtarangini (the 
abridged history of Kashmir), was translated 
b;r hlullah Abdul Qadir, and not by Maulana 
Jmad-ud-din. 

Tlic TarikJi Flniz SJiaJn of Ziauddin Barni is 
tlie chief source from which the gre^it Ferishta 
drevv l iis account of the period. This work says 
that in Jalaluddin’s reign, about a.d. 1290, there 
was such a famine tliat ‘ Hindus came into Delhi 
vvith their families, twenty or thirtj^ of them 
together, and in the extremity of hunger drovmed 
themselves in the Jamna.’ The same historian 
says that in the reign of Sultan Mahomed ‘ there 
was a fatal famine in Delhi and its environs, and 
throughout the Doab (the area between two 
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rivers) famine became general, and continued for 
some years, and thousands perished. Ryots were 
impoverished and reduced to beggary, lands were 
ruined, and cultivation was entirely arrested.’ 
The same Mahomedan historian refers to the 
great Malwa famine about the same time. 
Delhi was devastated ; 'not a thousandth part of 
the population remained ; the country was deso- 
late, and all cultivation abandoned ; no horses 
and cattle were left in that part of the country.’ 
About the same time, in another part of the 
country,. Barni says, ‘ famine was so severe that 
man was devouring man.’ Referring to the 
Gujarat famine in the same year, the Tarilch 
Firuz Shahi says ' men and beasts died of 
starvation.’ 

The Zafarncmah, by Sharfuddin Yazdi (who 
died in a.d. 1446), is an important historical 
work. This work, Mir Khond declares, surpasses 
everything that had up to his time enlightened 
the world in the department of history. It is 
well known to the Orientalists of Europe by the 
French translation of JM. Petis de la Croix,''" 
which was one of Gibbon’s chief sources of 
information respecting that period. The French 
version was translated into English in 1723 by 
J. Darby. There is also an Italian translation 
by Bradutti. As all Oriental scholars know, the 
Zafarnamah is based on the Muljizat-i- Timur i ; 
its translation into various European languages 
* 'Histoive de Timur Bee,’ Paris, 1722, 4 vols., 12mo. 
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shows that it enjo 3 ’'s a higti European ]-eputation. 
An Englisli translation of the Zr>fari(umah was 
pTiblished in tlie DcIJn Arcliccologuytl Journal in 
18G2. In the Zafarnamah there is an account 
of ‘ women cuttmq' in pieces and eatino' the skin 
of a horse whicli had died. Sicins were boiled 
and sold in the markets. \¥heii bullocks 
^’i'ere slaughtered, crowds rushed forward to 
catcli tile blood, and consumed it for their sus- 
tenance.’ 

It is admitted universally that Akbar’s reign 
was the best m the I\Iahomedan histor}^ of India. 
How did tlie great Emperor fare as regards 
famine ? Three great famines desolated the 
country during his reign. Abul Fazl Allami, 
in Ills Akbarnaviahj refers to one of these thus ; 
^ hlen could not find corn ; they were driven to 
the extremity of eating each other, and some 
formed tliemselves into parties to carry off lone 
indiHduals for their food.’ The Aijin-i-Akhari 
admits •' at the time of famine and distress parents 
were allowed to sell their children.’ 

Aiiothei’ l^lahomedan historian ma}^ be called 
upon to give his version of famine in Akbar’s 
time: the Zuhdat-ut-Taivarikh was -written by 
Shaikh Xurul Haq in the fortj^-second year of 
Akbar’s reign — viz., a.d. 1596. The third great 
famine in Akbar’s reign, which took place onty a 
year before the work was written, was a very 
severe one. ‘ A fearful famine raged continuously 
for three or four years throughout the whole of 
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Hindustan. A kind of plague also added to the 
horrors of this period, and depopulated whole 
cities, to say nothing of hamlets and villages. 
In consequence of the dearth of grain and the 
necessities of ravenous hunger, human flesh was 
eaten. The streets and roads were blocked up 
with dead bodies, and no assistance could be 
rendered for their removal.’ 

These extracts are sufficient to show how 
Uppei’ India fared during a famine in pre- 
British times. An instance of famine in the 
Deccan is not difficult to produce. Mahomed 
Amin Kaziwini, in his PG^dshahnamah^ gives some 
harrowing details of a famine which raged about 
Daulatabad and Balaghat in the reign of Shah 
Jehan (1628-1658). We read: ‘Inhabitants 
were reduced to the direst extremity. Life was 
offered for a small loaf (the original Persian is 
Jdne-ha-ndne) ; the ever bounteous hand was 
stretched out for food ; dog’s flesh took the place 
of goat’s flesh, and pounded bones of the dead 
were mixed with flour. Destitution at length 
reached such a pitch that men began to devour 
each other, and the flesh of a son was preferred 
to his love.’ 

The Tarikhi Tahiri was written in a.d. 1621 
It gives an account of Sindh. The Maulavis 
(learned men) of Sindh consider it the best history 
of their country. The Amir of Khairapur and 
the Syeds of Thatta carefuUy preserve the MSS. 
of this work in their libraries. Tarikhi Tahiri 
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hunger, I'hc sons actuall}* l^illed their niother. 

'Idle PJ.'i.faimnNdJi Ihiii Baiiiinh HfmiidJi-Jiah- 
uJluhdh iinc T-.Iv.khfapirai-Tn'ivarih'h, and other 
rvei] - k‘:o'''n Persian works, give accounts of 
various famines in India. It is sufficient to 
allude to these accounts in the works of promi- 
nent rlaliomedan historians without quoting 
them at length. 

Even if full allowance is made for Pei’sian 
authors' iharaii vnmshiana (literary style) — that 
is., their flowery and pedantic language, wliich 
European historians felicitously call tlie Jedediah 
Cleislili-olham style — there is enough to prove 
be 5 mnd the shadow of a doubt that famines in 
the pre-British period were mucli more intense 
than they have been in the last quarter of the 
nineteentli century. So it is clear that ]\Ir. 
Dutt has made a statement which the. historical 
facts do not “varrant. 

Sir vd. 11^. Hunter, in his ‘ Plistory of British 
India,' wrote (Vol. ii., p. 59): ‘ “ In the same year 
(1030) a calamity fell upon Gujarat which enables 
us to realize the terrible meaning of tj\e vmrd 
'famine' in India under native rule. Whole 
districts and cities were left bare of inhabitants." 
In 1G31 a Dutch merchant reported that only 
eleven of the 260 famUies of Swally surffived. 

18 
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He found the road thence to Surat covered with 
bodies decaying on the “highway where they 
died, (there) being no. one to bury them.” In 
Surat, that great and crowded city, he could 
hardly see any living persons, but the corpses “ at 
the corner of the streets lie twenty together, 
nobody burying them.” Thirty thousand had 
perished in the town alone. Pestilence followed 
famine. The President and ten or eleven of the 
EngMsh factors fell victims, with “ divers inferiors, 
now taken into Abraham’s bosom ” — three- 
fourths of the whole settlement. No man can 
go in the street without giving great alms or 
being in danger of being murdered, for the poor 
people cry aloud, “Give us sustenance, or kill 
us.” “ This, that was in a manner the garden 
of the world, is turned into a wilderness.” ’ 

Vol. ii., p. 77 : ‘ “ In 1630, finding it impossible 
to collect a sufficient supply of the ‘ white 
cloths ’ at Armagaon, they crept back to Masuli- 
patam. They returned to a city silenced by 
death, with no one either to help or hinder them. 
The great famine which desolated Surat had 
stretched across the whole Indian continent.” At 
Masulipatam our returned factors reported that 
“the major part of weavers and washers are 
dead and the country almost ruinated.” “ The 
living were eating up the dead,” and men 
“ durst scarcely travel in the country for fear 
that they should be killed and eaten.” ’ 

Even his friends have come forward to say 
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that they do not endorse all that ITr. Dutt says 
about famine. iMr. Pennington, IT.C.S. (late 
Collector of Tanjore), %vho in December, 1900, 
signed the memorable petition addressed to the 
Secretary of State, v.Tote in December, 1902, in 
a public print, that he disagreed with I^Ir. Dutt 
in the alleged efficacy of a Permanent Settlement, 
and that lie laid more stress on irrigation. Mr. 
Pennington wrote as follows, in an open letter 
to JMr. Dutt : 

‘ I do not know what exactly caused the famine 
in Bengal of 1 770, as I have no books of reference 
here, though I fancy it was a good deal owing 
to w^ar, unsettled Government, and over-assess- 
ment ; but surely it is going too for to say that 
there has been no famine in Bengal because of 
the Permanent Settlement. There has certainly 
been no famine in Tanjore, Goda\^ari, and Krishna 
since the work of Sir Arthur Cotton ; yet there 
has been no Permanent Settlement. Nor is 
there any trace of famine in the Tambaraparni 
Valley since the great irrigation works were 
carried out there some centuries ago, or in the 
Malabar and on the West Coast generally, where 
the climate is perhaps even more favourable than 
in Bengal. You yourself have said that famine 
is due primarily to failure of rain or of irrigation. 
Bengal is exceptionally well watered, and, like 
all irrigated districts, is practically safe against 
famine, provided it has a reasonable and settled 
Government and is not over-assessed. I cannot 

18—2 
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understand your sajdng “that the Permanent 
Settlement has saved Bengal from the worst 
results of famines is proved by history as com- 
pletely and unanswerably as any economic fact 
can be proved.” There seems to be no such 
proof at aU.’ 

When Irrigation plays so important a part in 
averting famine, and Railways are so effective in 
mitigating its effects, it is very material to examine 
what the Government of India have done in these 
directions. An answer will be found in the fol- 
lowing figures, which give the expenditure from 
revenue on these two items : 

EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE IN INDIA ON 
RAILWAYS AND IRRIGATION, 

1882-1883 TO 1897-1898 * 


Year. 

Eailways. 

Irrigation. 

Total. 

1882-1883 

Ks. 

6,520,738 

Rs. 

2,480,912 

Rs. 

9,001,650 

1883-1884 

6,808,186 

2,440,963 

9,249,149 

1884-1885 

8,158,667 

2,501,949 

10,660,616 

1885-1886 

8,975,159 

2,489,964 

11,465,123 

1886-1887 

8,777,884 

2,416,712 

11,194,596 

1887-1888 

9,068,422 

2,552,619 

11,621,041 

1888-1889 

9,494,359 

2,692,950 

12,187,309 

1889-1890 

10,336,538 

2,723,146 

13,059,684 

1890-1891 

10,353,049 

2,813,622 

13,166,671 

1891-1892 

12,793,700 

3,020,347 

15,814,047 

1892-1893 

13,081,225 - 

2,994,606 

16,075,831 

1893-1894 

13,489,992 

2,917,024 

16,407,016 

1894-1895 

13,655,371 

2,992,928 

16,648;299 

1895-1896 

13,902,214 

3,013,153 

3,295,191 

16,915,367 

1896-1897 

13,353,383 

16,648,574 

1897-1898 

13,561,896 

3,142,339 

16,704,235 


* Only figures of those years are given ivhich were available 
when the petition dated December 20, 1900, was submitted. 
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The area under irrigation in 1899-1900 was 
31,544,056 acres, and the area under crops 
223,654,333 acres. The figures on p. 277 speak 
for themselves. 

At the end of the year 1900 there were in 
India 24,707 miles of railway — ^thus : 


Jriles. 

Guaranteed Companieg ... ... 1,805 

Assisted Companies ... ... ... 1,614 

State lines ... ... ... ... 18,941 

Native State lines ... ... ... 2,873 

Foreign lines ... ... ... 74 


Total ... ... ... 24,707 


The total mileage in India now is over 30,000. 

J\Ir. Dutt has referred to the . ‘ desolation ’ 
caused by famine. That thousands have fallen 
victims to want and to the diseases which tread 
close on the heels of a famine no one can deny ; 
but the recuperative power, which has asserted 
itself even after periods of prolonged drought, is 
amazing, and tends soon to obliterate- the woeful 
effects of famine. A few figures may be examined, 
taken from the Province of Bombay during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, which 
Mr. Dutt has singled out for his theme. What 
is the general result that comes to light ? An 
increase in population in almost every District, 
and a total increase in twenty years of 1,771,552. 
The figures of the last census — of 1901 — are, of 
course, excluded, because plague has raged since 
1897, and with great severity, in the Bombay 
Presidency, so that the insertion of the latest 
figures would only vitiate the results. 
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POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT OF THE 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY PROPER IN 
1872 AND 1891. 


Districts. 

1872. 

1801. 

Ahmedabad 

829,637 

921,712 

Kaira 

782.733 

871,589 

Panch-Mahale 

240,743 

313.417 

Broach 

350,322 

341,490 

Surat 

607,087 

998,949 

Thana 

847,424 

819,560 

Khandesh 

1,028,642 

1,460,851 

Nasik 

734,386 

843,582 

Ahmednagar 

773,938 

888.755 

Poona ... 

907,235 

1,067,800 

Sholapur 

662,986 

750,689 

Satara 

1,160,050 

1,225,989 

Belgaum 

938.750 

1,013,261 

Dharwar 

988,037 

1,051,314 

Bijapur 


796,339 

Eanara 


446,351 

Eatnagiri ... 

1,019,136 

1,105,926 

Kolaba .. 


594,872 

Total 

13,391,954 

15,163,506 


What effect the famine of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century (Mr, Dutt’s words) had 
on the agriculture of the country and on the 
agrarian population may be gathered from the 
table on p. 280, which will show that the expres- 
sion ‘ desolation ’ used by Mr. Dutt must be 
taken in quite a modified sense. 

The area figures are for fully assessed occupied 
area. The figures in brackets are estimates 
only. 
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The Indian Famine Commission of 1878, of 
which Sir Richard Strachey was President, 
wrote thus in paragraph 42 of their well-known 
report of 1880 about the ‘ famines of last 
century’: 'Regarding the famines that occurred 
before the British occupation of India, not 
enough is knomi to enable us even to make out 
a correct list of the years or the causes of these 
visitations. Some of those of which we find 
mention w^ere due to war rather than to drought ; 
in aU probability some have been altogether 
forgotten, since the object of Indian historians 
was generally rather to record the fortunes of a 
dynasty than the conditions of a people. Even 
regarding those famines which took place at the 
end of the last century in territories administered 
by British officers, the information is too scanty 
for us now to define the area or the degree of 
the calamity. The famine of 1770 m Lower 
Bengal and Bihar was extremely severe, and it 
was officially estimated at the time that a third 
of the population (or say 10 millions) had died. 
In 1784 another famine, which visited Upper 
India, was probably even more acute, and 
certainly covered a larger area than that of 
1770 ; but the country was not at that time 
under British jurisdiction, and very little is 
known of the facts of the case. In Madras 1781 
and 1782 were years of severe scarcity, caused 
mainly by the devastation of the war with 
Hyder Ali, but partly also by drought. In 
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1791 a severe drought afflicted the northern 
districts of the same Presidency, as- well as 
Hyderabad and the southern districts of Bombay, 
and in 1792 the famine there was intense. It 
was on this occasion that relief-works were first 
opened by the Madras Government for the 
support of the famine-stricken.’ In succeeding 
paragraphs the Report contained brief accounts 
of the famines of 1802-1804, 1807, 1812-1813, 
1824-1825, 1833, 1837-1838, 1854, 1860-1861, in 
Bombay, Madras, and the North-W est Provinces, 
in which the suffering was more or less wide- 
spread, and the mortality varied in intensity. 
The Report is accessible to anyone. 

It has been shown from Mahomedan histories 
that Indian famines, before the advent of the 
British, affected all classes? because then famine 
meant want of grain, whereas now it means want 
of money to buy grain. Jawari (a kind of 
barley), the poor man’s staple food, sells in 
ordinary seasons at about 30 seers per rupee. 
The statistics relating to food grains show that, 
during seasons of famine, it never sold at less than 
5 seers per rupee. In other words, in extreme 
cases the prices rose to about six times the 
ordinary rate. This may be compared with what 
happened a few centuries back, before the English 
set foot in India. Ther^ is the authority of 
Mahomedan historians for stating that in pre- 
British famines the price of jawari^ which 
ordinarily sold at about 60 seers per rupee, rose 
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to -I seer per rupee, or, in other words, 120 times 
higher than the normal rates I And there is the 
fact on record that often there was no grain to be 
had for any price, with the result that people had 
to live upon thorny acacia and cattle-skins I The 
famines of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century were not so intense, because they did not 
affect even the agricultural classes deeply. At 
all large relief works it has been found that the 
great majority of those seeking relief were not 
ryots, but labourers. Evidently the latter had 
some means of support, which helped them to 
tide over their temporary difficulties. A glance 
at the Report of the Famine Commission of 1901 
will show that here, also, reliance may be placed 
on the unimpeachable testimony of figures. The 
famines in pre-British periods affected all classes, 
as is abundantly proved by history. Therefore it 
is clear that the famines of the nineteenth century 
were not so intense as those that literally deso- 
lated the country before the British conquest of 
India. 
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Lord Curzon, in his fourth Budget speech at 
Calcutta on March 26 , 1902 (long before the 
days of the * Swadeshi ’ agitation), said : ‘ India, 
with its great resources, ought to be far more 
self-sufficing than she is. One . day, when we 
are gone, this will be a great industrial and 
manufacturing country, and we may be proud 
of having added our humble pebble to the cairn 
of her future prosperity.’ 

Three years later, on March 29 , 1905 , in his 
seventh Budget speech at Calcutta, his Lordship 
thus emphasized the idea ; ‘ I believe India to be 
merely at the beginning of its commercial expan- 
sion, and, if I could revisit this Council Chamber 
fifty years hence, I believe I should find the com- 
mercial member of that day delivering an oration 
that would be reported throughout the East. 
There is only one word of appeal in which I 
would ask leave to indulge. I entreat my Indian 
friends not to regard the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Commerce as an agency for the promo- 
tion of British commerce alone. They could 

284 
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not make a greater mistake. Indian commerce, 
industry, and enterprise are as ^dtal to this country 
(India) as British — nay, I tliink more so. They 
have a future as bright before them. When we 
have to deal with great pioneers of Indian industry, 
such as the Tata family, they will tell you that 
they receive the warmest encouragement at our 
hands, and for my own part I should feel far 
happier if for every present Indian merchant 
king there were a thousand, and for every lakh 
[£6,666] of rupees invested in mercantile under- 
takings, a crore ’ [£666,000]. 

The official review of the trade in India for 
1904-1905 said : ‘ The growth of the iron trade 
is an indication of industrial development in 
certain directions ; but, on the other hand, it 
emphasizes the want of iron-manufacturing 
industry in India, of which the pioneer, and at 
present the sole representative in the field, is the 
Bengal Iron and Steel Company, with a capital of 
£250,000, working at Barakar.’ India is a con- 
tinent of immense and as yet almost unexplored 
natural resources. What is more, India enjoys 
the benefits of a settled and progressive Govern- 
ment, and boasts of an orderly and industrious 
population. Indian labour has been found useful 
in building railways in Uganda and the Soudan. 
With Indian labour the plantations of Demerara 
and Natal have been exploited. 

There are two kinds of capital invested in 
India — foreign and native. There are some 
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people who always refer to foreign capital as 
an ‘ economic drain ’ on India. They forget 
that England itself is sometimes flooded with 
American capital. Capital is international. There 
is, of course, no doubt that India would be in a 
stronger position if all her capital were self- 
generated and self-employed. Stern facts must, 
however, be looked straight in the face. It is 
better to work with foreign capital than to do 
nothing for want of capital. 

There is much hoarded wealth in India — some 
above-ground, more underground. Before the 
British occupation India did not long enjoy 
profound peace. People were afraid of robbers. 
They therefore buried their money in the ground. 
The habit of centuries has become a custom. It 
has been estimated that about 800 crores of rupees 
(£533,000,000) are to-day buried undergi’ound. 
If that huge sum were to be taken out and pro- 
ductively employed, the Famine Relief Camps, 
instead of counting their inmates by millions, as 
they do in serious famines, would count them 
only by thousands. But .it would take perhaps 
another century before the Indian masses gave 
up the habit of hoarding then savings under- 
ground. 

Above the ground, also, there is plenty of capital 
in India for ordinary undertakings. Calcutta is 
rich. Bombay is richer. The native of Calcutta 
is not enterprising ; the native of Bombay is enter- 
prising. The Bombay Parsi vies with Western 
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nations in enterprise. The pioneer of industrial 
development in India is a Parsi family. Mr. 
Jamsetji Tata and his two able sons, Mr. Dorabji 
Tata and Mr. Ratanji Tata, have brought the 
dreams of true ‘ Swadeshi ’ within the scope of 
a practical scheme. 

There is hardly a large industry in India which 
does not owe its existence to European enter- 
prise — from the preliminary work of exploration 
to the subsequent risk of prospecting and work- 
ing. Every European enterprise has not been 
successful, and consequently some foreign capi- 
talists have been ruined. In the cases of suc- 
cessful European capitalists, profits have left 
India in the form of dividends to the share- 
holders. 

The late Mr. Jamsetji Tata saw all this. He 
felt for his native land, India. He was not one 
of those who simply wiing their hands in despair 
and sit down and abuse the foreign capitalist for 
‘ draining ’ his country. He was anxious that 
the profits of an industrial concern should remain 
in India to contribute to the general wealth. 
Iron is the most useful of the metals, and Mr. 
J. Tata decided to study the question of the iron 
industry in India. He carefully investigated 
many iron-ore deposits in Central India. After 
his sudden death his two sons, Mr. Dorabji and 
Mr, Ratanji Tata, spent over. £20,000 (3 lakhs) 
in carrying on the investigation. Their efforts 
were crowned with success. They found two 
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iron-ore deposits which answered their purpose. 
One of those deposits was mentioned in the 
records of the Geological Survey of India, and 
the other was brought to the notice of Mr. Tata 
by Mr. P. N. Bose, an eminent Bengali geologist, 
formerly of the Indian Geological Survey, and 
now State Geologist of the Mourbhanj State in 
Bengal. 

Messrs. Tata and Sons did not believe in a 
spurious ‘ Swadeshi,’ which refuses to join hands 
with foreign experts and foreign capital. They 
secured the services of the eminent American 
engineer Mr. Charles Page Perin, who, as their 
technical expert, carried on the researches and 
drew up a scheme for the manufacture of iron 
and steel calculated to ensure commercial success. 
He was assisted by Mr. C. M. Weld in drawing 
up the scheme. British expert opinion was also 
obtained. Mr. William Selkirk, a well-known 
mining engineer of London, was taken to India 
to investigate the iron-ore deposits. After careful 
examination of the ore in Mourbhanj, he was 
satisfied that the quality of the ore was extremely 
good ; and, as to quantity, he was sure that in 
Mourbhanj there exist at least 7,000,000 tons of 
ore. 

Mr. Charles J. Stoddart, Chairman of the 
Parkgate Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
also visited the ore, and was satisfied that it 
could be converted cheaply into pig-iron, and 
made into steel of the very best quality. The 
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next question was one of labour — that is, whether 
Indian labour was sufficiently trained to run an 
iron industr}^ on a large scale. Ivir. Stoddart 
therefore visited Government, rail wav, and otlier 
workshops in India. After a careful study he 
had no doubt that native labour, under careful 
European supervision, was capable of doing the 
work. There is an abundant supply of nati\"e 
labour. The supply of water was an important 
factor to be carefull}^ provided for. A modern 
plant, of 500 to 600 tons’ daily capacity, had 
been estimated to require 8,000,000 gallons of 
water per day. Then there was the supj)ly 
of good coke-coal, which had to be settled 
before the business could be started, or even 
a prospectus could be issued to the general 
public. 

The indomitable energy of ^Rlessrs. Tata and 
Sons solved all these preliminary points con- 
nected with the enterprise. 

Two rich fields, containing a very large supply 
of high-grade ore, were secured. One. is under a 
prospecting license, and the other under a mining 
lease for the company. One is situated in the 
^lourbhanj State in Bengal, and the other in the 
Raipur District of the Central Provinces. The pro- 
posed site of the works is near Sini Junction, on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, in the Central Pro^diices. 
Both the ores can easily be placed in railway 
communication with the works. There is an 
abundant supply of coal and limestone within 

19 
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reasonable distance of the site of the works, in 
direct communication by railway. 

The labour question is entirely in favour of 
Messrs. Tata and Sons. For centuries past the 
natives in the neighbouring districts have been 
accustomed to the manufacture of iron m their 
primitive way. There are several native furnaces 
in close proximity to the ore. 

The imports of iron and steel into India, of the 
classes intended by Messrs. Tata and Sons, have 
averaged during the past twelve years over 

400.000 tons. The imports in 1905-1906 
amounted to over 600,000 tons. This is largely 
in excess of the capacity of the plant which 
it is now proposed to erect, for an output of 

120.000 tons of pig-iron, and the conversion of 

85.000 tons thereof into 72,000 tons of finished 
steel. There is thus every probability of a ready 
market for the whole production. 

There is a class of ‘ patriot ’ in India who may 
properly be designated the ‘ professional patriot.’ 
His business is to howl down the Government. 
His maxim is that the ^ Government can do 
nothing right, and that the people can do nothing 
wrong.’ His propaganda- is to libel every action 
of Government. 

Let us see how the Government behaved 
towards the scheme of Messrs. Tata and Sons. 
In the prospectus we read : 

‘The Government of India have authorized 
the construction by the railway of a broad-gauge 
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line, equipped with specially-designed wagons, 
winch mil place the furnaces in direct railway 
communication with tlie Mourbhanj ore-beds, a 
distance of about sixty miles. The route has 
already been surveyed by the railway.’ 

To show the interest the Government of India 
take in Indian industrial development, I shall 
now quote an extract from the speech of the 
Honourable Mr. (now Sir) J. P. Hewett, C.S.I., 
then JMember of the Viceroy’s Council, at the 
Budget Debate at Calcutta, on March 28, 190G : 

‘ With reference to what I have previously 
said upon the desirabihty of encouraging local 
industries on European methods, I may mention 
that the most important matter which the 
Commerce and Industry Department has 
recently had to consider is that of the establish- 
ment of an iron and steel industry on a scientific 
basis. The scheme owes its hrception to the far- 
sighted views of the late Mr. J. N. Tata, who 
was undoubtedly the pioneer among Indians in 
the scientific organization of industries, and 
whose name will be associated for all time with 
the establishment of the Tata Institute for re- 
search. The Government of India have taken 
the livehest interest in the late Mr. Tata’s 
project, and they have determined to encourage 
it by making certain concessions which were 
asked for by Messrs. Tata and Sons. It is pro- 
posed to locate the works at Sini on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, and to bring the iron ore from 

19—2 
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a hill situated some fifty miles away from the 
railway in the Mourbhanj State. The Govern- 
ment have agreed to construct a railway from 
the hill to the main line ; they have arranged 
with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway that the freight 
on raw materials required for the works shall be 
reduced, to one-fifteenth of a pie per maund, and 
that this rate shall also apply in the case of the 
manufactured products sent to Calcutta for 
export. They have also engaged to take, for a 
term of ten years, 20,000 tons of steel rails each 
year, provided that they are rolled to the required 
standard and supphed at a cost not exceeding 
that which would be incurred in importing rails 
of the same quality. 

‘The Government of India have every hope 
that this venture will result in success, and, 
though they have limited their custom to a term 
of ten years in the first instance, this indicates 
no intention on their part of abandoning the 
purchase of rails at the conclusion of this period, 
provided that the conditions as regards quality 
and price are fulfilled. They have also no doubt 
that, if steel rails and other articles of good 
quality are rolled at the works, the demand for 
them will be great, not only among the Depart- 
ments of Government, but also among the 
railway companies and the public generally. 

‘ The establishment of an iron and steel industry 
on a large scale will not only enable the Govern- 
ment and the public to purchase many steel 
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articles of local manufacture which are now 
imported, but will also help to develop subsidiary 
industries, particularly those for the production 
of coal-tar and sulphate of ammonia, for both of 
which a ready market can be found iu India. 

‘I think I may claim tliat tlie Government 
have, in the assistance which they have promised 
to give to this very important project, sliown a 
practical proof of their desire to encourage local 
enterprise ; and I may also point to tlie recent 
Resolution issued on the appointment of the 
Stores Committee as evidence of our wish to give 
every encouragement to products of local manu- 
facture. 

‘ We have expressed our recognition of the fact 
that local industries must frequently lean, to 
some extent in the first instance, on the support 
of Government ; and it is our intention to insist 
that whenever an article required b}^ Government 
can be produced in this country of the same 
quality and at the same price as the imported 
article can be laid down in India, the preference 
shall be gh^en to the locally produced article.’ 

I do not know how any Company can reason- 
ably expect more from any Government. And 
I am perfectly sure that Messrs. Tata and Sons 
are quite satisfied with the encouragement they 
have received from the Government of India. 
The mammoth iron scheme has started under 
the best auspices. The plant "^vill consist of two 
blast furnaces 75 feet high by 17 feet in the 
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boshes. There wiU be about six 40-ton basic 
open hearth steel furnaces, besides a blooming 
miU and a rail and beam mill and three merchant 
bar miUs. The total capital required is about 
two crores (£1,333,333). 

The project is an example of true ‘ Swadeshi.’ 
The moving spirits are Messrs. Dorabji and 
Ratanji Tata and their cousin Mr. R. D. Tata, 
with their able lieutenants Messrs. A. J. Billi- 
moria and B. J. Padshah. None of these 
gentlemen are Swadeshi ’ platform agitators ; 
they are true ‘ Swadeshi ’ workers, who recog- 
nize that, but for the protection and peace 
guaranteed by the British in India, no such 
project would have been possible. They appre- 
ciate the Pax Britannica, and, instead of carping 
at foreign enterprise, they had the good sense 
to enter the field, and thus set an example 
to the whole of India. The company has eight 
directors, all of them Asiatics. Every one of them 
owes his present responsible position to a careful 
study of European commercial methods. It is 
this insight into European ways of organization 
that has enabled them to take part in such a 
venture. The more they assimilate European 
ways the better they will be able to do real good 
to their country. No one realizes this better 
than they do. Bengah is the land of great pro- 
mises and futile performances. The shrewd 
natives of Bombay, on the other hand, are men 
of action. The Parsi is the leader of commercial 
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enterprise in India. If anyone deserves well of 
India it is the Tata familv. and those wlio 
give practical support to such great industrial 
schemes. 

Actuated a true ‘ Swadeshi ’ spirit, Messrs. 
Tata and Sons do not wait with folded hands till 
they can find pure natives of India to fill any 
place in their grand schemes. They know the 
dearth at present of practical intelligence in 
India, also the value of European expert advice. 

Tlie iron and steel project will be followed by 
a large hydro-electric power scheme. The 
abnormal rainfall in the Wester]! Gliauts near 
Bombay is to be harnessed and utilized for the 
use of man. I\Iasonry dams across tlie necks of 
three valleys vdll convert them into huge reser- 
voirs, with a total surface area of 5,000 acres, 
and a storage capacity of 8,000,000,000 cubic 
feet. This enormous quantity of water will be 
utilized for working the cotton mills of Bombay. 
Tlie hydro-electric power will be conducted by 
overhead transmission for a distance of forty- 
three miles to Bombay. 

English sentiment towards India generally 
suffers from a cold fit. The policy of Great 
Britain, instead of being insular, should be truly 
Imperial. One hears a great deal of talk about 
Imperial Preference in goods, but so far very 
little has been done towards Imperial Preference 
in human beings — I mean British subjects. There 
can be no real Imperial unification without a 
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thorough Imperial Preference in British subjects. 
But so far this most important aspect of Imperial 
unification has not struck either British statesmen 
or the British race at large. The anti-Asiatic 
law in force in various parts of the British 
Empire applies with equal force to all Asiatics, 
whether they are British subjects or not. There 
is no Imperial Preference for British subjects. 
In other words, the British-Indian is plainly 
made to understand that he is not a citizen of the 
British Empire, but a citizen of only the Indian 
Empire. Outside India — in all the British 
Colonies — he is at the mercy of the passing fads 
and fancies of the various Colonial Governments. 
The Imperial Government in London is too 
weak to protect him or to guarantee him the 
rights of citizenship of the British Empire. The 
British statesmen are, unfortunately, bhnd to the 
fact that Imperial Preference in goods cannot 
possibly undo the mischief that the want of 
Imperial Preference in British subjects is bound 
to create. They forget that, out of the 400,000,000 
people who constitute the British Empire, 

300.000. 000 are British-Indians. While British 
statesmen are busy in devising means to con- 
solidate the 52,000,000 people with the tie of 
Imperial Preference in goods, through their neg- 
lect they are loosening the bond of loyalty of 

800.000. 000 millions of their Indian subjects. 
This may be high politics ; it may be statesman- 
ship ; but, unless soon remedied, it cannot in time 
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fail to act towards the disintegration of the 
British Empire. The British nation forgets that, 
what they could do with political impuiiity two 
years ago they cannot do now, owing to the 
awakening of Asia due to Japan’s rise. The 
little Asiatic baby — for Japan is only a baby — 
is adored throughout the lengtli and breadth of 
Asia, and every Asiatic feels that he would like 
to stretch a point — commercial or political — in 
favour of Japan. There are wheels witliin wheels 
in commerce, as in politics. We all know of the 
Anglo-.Tapanese alliance. But it must be remem- 
bered that Japan is England’s ally only in arms, 
and is her rival in trade — in fact, in the near 
future, tliemost formidable rival in British-lndian 
trade. Infant Japan appears to be in full vigour 
of mature nationahty. Her first and quite 
natural aim must be to have greater connexion 
with her Holy Land, India. A commercial 
connexion being easy, she is anxious to get' a 
large share of the trade of India. Japan is not 
going to leave her economic future to chance; 
she has no idea of surrendering it to England. 
I take the following extract from the speech of 
the Chairman of the P. andO. Steam Navigation 
Company, published in the Times, dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1907 : 

‘ Speaking of the Ear East trade, he stated 
that the whole of their inter - colonial trade 
between Bombay and Japan had been 'wiped out 
by the energy of their Japanese competitors. 
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They had, he imagined, been forced by their 
Government to increase their departures from 
Bombay. That trade, consisting chiefly of raw 
cotton, and amounting to about 700,000 bales, 
was worked as a monopoly between an associa- 
tion of spinners and the shipowners. Some time 
ago they had thought it impossible that an en- 
lightened people like the Japanese could shut 
their eyes to the advantages of Free Trade and 
competition. In order to demonstrate their case, 
the Board caused to be purchased one or two 
cargoes of cotton and sent it to Japan, when they 
found, to their surprise.and horror, that they could 
not sell a single bale, and had to bring it back. 
This policy on the part of the Japanese seemed 
hardly fair to the P. and O. and to others, seeing 
that during the war they carried on the whole of 
that business for the benefit of the Japanese 
manufacturing interest. The dkiouement was 
startling in the extreme. It seemed as if the 
soul of the people had suddenly awakened to a 
degree of almost supernatural activity. There 
was another curious feature in connexion with 
their trade between Bombay and China. The 
trade had been somewhat dull in China during 
last year, and, as far as he knew, for the first 
time in history, 50,000 bales of Bombay cotton 
yarn had this year found their way into Europe. 
Was this a passing incident, or was it a pro- 
phetic note of the influence of cheap labour in 
the Far East, of which we might hear a great 
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deal later ? But while tlie}" had had drawbacks, 
they had also had some coimtervailiug advan- 
tages, although he could not say that the pros- 
pects of shipping in the way of trade at present 
v/ere of a brilliant charactei’. To sum up the 
total results of income and expenditure, there 
v/as a differejice in favour of this year of between 
£7.000 and £8,000. The accounts showed as 
good a result as last year, and something ap- 
proaching £8,000 better.’ 

Comment is needless. Whatever mav be the 
reason, the fact remams — the defeat of the P. and 
O. Company. It is clear that the rise of Japan 
is not quite an unqualified boon to British inter- 
ests. Unless indiUdual commercial energy is 
supported by national diplomatic activit}^ in the 
long run there is not much to be gained — and 
much may be lost in India. The Japanese 
believe in sound commercial knowledge. There 
are Indians in Japan to advise Japanese com- 
mercial men of the minute details of Indian trade. 
There is no such arrangement in England. Not 
one of the Chambers of Commerce in England 
has a single Indian gentleman associated %vith it, 
though India is England’s greatest customer. 

The commercial supremacy of England in 
India has hitherto been practically unassailed, 
but now Germany and Japan are making suc- 
cessful inroads ; and unless the British trader 
adapts himself more to the requirements, tastes, 
and prejudices of the millions in India, English 
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trade is bound to lose ground every year. The 
actual volume of trade may increase in succes- 
sive years. I mean that English trade will fail 
to obtain all the increase available to it, and that 
German trade will gain some of that increase 
which English trade should gain. The only way 
to preserve the commercial supremacy of Eng- 
land in India is to adapt English trade with India 
to the requirements of that country, by studying 
the wants of the natives, their special demands, 
their fancies, their prejudices. Such information 
is not available to the mercantile community in 
England, and never will be available unless steps 
are taken to associate a native of India in one of 
the Chambers of Commerce in this country. It 
is no secret that the German Commercial Bureau 
at Berlin employs two natives of India regularly 
throughout the year to learn from them at first 
hand the thousand and one things regarding caste 
and the prejudices of the Hindus, which can never 
be thoroughly understood by Europeans, what- 
ever may be their scholarship. The truth of this 
remark is so obvious that it is incredible that it 
has never struck the Chambers of Commerce in 
this country. The India Office maintains in the 
City (73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.) an 
India Trade Inquiry Office. An official of the 
India Office is in charge of that office. That 
officer no doubt is well acquainted with Blue- 
book figures, but he has never been to India. 
With his best endeavours he cannot possibly 
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answer, for instance, the question, ‘ What is the 
best season in India to sell cheap trumpery 
articles ?’ Blue books do not give this informa- 
tion. A question like this can easily be answered 
by a native of India. If an Indian were attached 
to the London Chamber of Commerce, for in- 
stance, he would at once be able to say that the 
J£o// feast (about tdarch) is most suitable for the 
sale of stuff not required to last longer than a 
season. The HoIi is the most prominent Bank 
Holiday for the masses, and Holi turns even 
the Calcutta viaiddn (plain) into a Hampstead 
Heath, as far as primitive enjoyment is concerned. 
Every one "wants to purchase some piece of cloth 
{7'2mal, etc.) for his friends. To him durability 
is of less importance than the first cost, which 
must be vathin his means. The JDewali feast 
(about October) is, on the other hand, just the 
re^'erse, from the trader’s point of ^dew. As a 
‘ Holi present ’ in Hindu parlance means a cheap 
gift, a ‘ Dezvali present ’ conveys tlie idea of 
something substantial. The Dexmli is the New 
l"ear of the commercial classes. It is for the 
‘ Dexvali present ’ that the Hindu appreciates the 
value of British manufactured goods, and gives 
them preference to German make. He knows 
that the British goods are, in the long run, worth 
their price, and he therefore takes British goods 
for ‘ Dexsoali present.’ 

I’he German merchant appreciates ‘ trade tips.’ 
I remember an hicident a few years ago, when 
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a German merchant sent a handsome cheque to 
a Hindu gentleman at Hyderabad for some ‘ trade 
tips.’ The Hindu gentleman had told him to 
get his goods from Germany, so as to arrive in 
Bombay as near as possible to a Tuesday, so 
that, if he took delivery at once, his goods would 
arrive at Hyderabad on the Thursday preceding 
the Mahomedan feast, the Eed. This would 
save him rent for storing his goods till they were 
sold. It was pointed out to the German..mer- 
chant that, unlike British India, Sunday was a 
working day in Hyderabad, and Friday was the 
Moslem Sabbath, when the Customs Office and 
other Government offices were closed. The Ger- 
man merchant thanked the Hindu and left. 
The latter thought nothing more of the matter. 
IVhat was his surprise when one morning, after 
some six months, he received a letter by post 
containing a cheque from the German merchant 
for his ‘ valuable advice.’ He came in a few 
days, and said that by taking advantage of the 
Musalman feast, the Eed, he had sold his goods 
without paying a single farthuig in rent, either at 
Bombay or at Hyderabad, for storing goods. 
He was anxious to know when the next feast 
of the natives would take place. The Hindu 
gentleman told him it was the Bathing feast of - 
the Godavari, and gave him the date and the 
exact locality. But he was not satisfied. He 
was anxious to understand thoroughly the local 
conditions, and subjected him to a cross- examina- 
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tion extending o'l^^er two hours. In three months’ 
time came the Bathing festi^'al on the banks of 
the Godavari. A neighbouring landlord, a client 
of mine, invited me to see the fxanasha. As the 
place was onty six hours’ journey from Hj^dera- 
bad, I went there. In SoutherJi India the Goda- 
vari enjoys the sanctity attached to the Ganges 
in Upper India. I found the German merchant. 
He had made tlie best use of local information. 
He was sitting on a recently cut trunk of a tree, 
with two Brahmans (Hindu priests) advertising 
his goods ! To please his customers, his shoes 
were made of canvas and pasteboard. He did 
not forget that the Hmdu — specially after a holy 
bath — objects to leather in every form. His 
goods consisted of a sort of cheap hold-all, in 
which the bands were of hemp, instead of the 
orthodox leather ! That was not all. He was 
selling tin-made snuff-boxes for four annas {4d.) 
each, on the co'^^er of which was the image of the 
Hindu god Ganesha. It was such a neat picture 
that even villagers who did not use snuff took a 
box for the sake of the image they worshipped. 

A knowledge of Hindu prejudices would, I 
think, increase the sale of preserved fruits in 
India. Myself a native of Calcutta, I have 
travelled on the banks of the distant Sutlej, 
Godavari, and Krishna, and mixed with the 
natives of those parts. I have always found 
that, while the Hindu refused to touch Enghsh 
preserved fruit, he enjoyed the Mahomedans’ 
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preserved fruit known as morahba. According 
to Hindu ideas, as soon as a fruit is cut, the 
touch of a non-Hindu pollutes it. If the fruit 
is not cut, the highest Brahman may eat it from 
the hands of an Englishman or a Mahomedan. 
If in preserving fruit in England it is not cut, I 
think it will have a better market among certain 
classes of Hindus who can afford the luxury, 
and whom caste prejudices alone prevent from 
indulging in it. 

There is no place in Great Britain where, a 
manufacturer or exporter may easily get first- 
hand information regarding the taste and preju- 
dices of the native of India. The Birmingham 
merchant thinks he has a grievance because 
German scissors of the same price find a better 
market in India than his own make. He does 
not know that the secret of Germany’s success 
in scissors is due to the fact that the village tailor 
in India wants to keep his thumb in comfort, 
and therefore prefers a pair of scissors which 
has a larger hole for the thumb than for the 
index finger. The orthodox manufacturer of 
Birmingham does not, or wiU not, study the 
convenience of the Indian villagers. What he 
ignores or neglects as mere prejudices is profit- 
ably turned to account by his German rival. 
The secret of the German trader’s success is that 
he never tries to impose his own judgment on 
his Indian customers. He understands that the 
habits of thousands of years caiinot change in a 
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day. His ability to adapt liiniself to the ways 
of the natives of India is entivel)" due to the fact 
that he possesses better and first-hand informa- 
tion about his customer’s tastes and prejudices 
from the two natives of India in I^erlin who are 
associated with the German Cojnmercial Bureau. 
The Germans are excellent students of Blue 
books, but they know that Blue-book figures, 
witliout practical knowledge of the people, is like 
reading geography without a map. Such study 
convej’s very little to the mind. 

The instances of German success which I have 
given may appear to refer to small matters, but 
the}^ illustrate my meaning, and the principle 
underlying my suggestion applies equally to more 
important branches of English trade with India. 
It is no wonder that, with such accurate know- 
ledge at their command, the total of exports 
from Germany to India has increased 100 per 
cent, in the last decade. England’s remedy lies, 
not in ‘tariff reform,’ but in applying the best 
possible information to commercial methods, 
vrhich can best be done by associating a native 
of India in one of the Chambers of Commerce in 
this country. For this purpose there is no need 
to get a man all the way from India, for, after 
all, an Indian who is quite new to London may 
or may not suit the ways of the city. There are 
many Indians who have settled down in London. 
As an experimental measure, one of them might 
be selected as an Attache. 


20 
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If the lost ground in India has to be rewon, 
the Chambers of Commerce must come to the 
help of British traders, and place at their dis- 
posal the services of at least one native of India 
with a knowledge of Imperial Commerce. Of 
course care must be taken that no native of 
India who is in any way connected with 
‘ Swadeshi ’ agitation be selected. 

While the attention of the British is directed 
towards the trade competition of Germany, they 
have forgotten that Japan in no distant future is 
likely to play a role of increasing importance in 
the trade of India, and then will wield political 
pressure, for one reacts on the other. It must 
also be remembered that the Indian — merchant 
or consumer — will not go out of his way to 
encourage German competition in India, but he 
will do all he can to do a good turn to the 
Japanese because of Asiatic affinity. Besides, 
the forces of geography are in favour of Japan, 
both as regards India and England. She is 
near India, and handy to the Indian merchant. 
She is far from England ; therefore the ‘ open 
door ’ at such a distance may really mean 
‘ tariff.’ 

The trade of India is not so safe now as it was 
ten years ago. The Congress of Havana is 
trying to kill the rice trade of India m the 
interests of the rice -growers of Texas and 
Louisiana. England must keep pace with the 
great industrial competition for the Indian trade. 
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England might well make an effort in self- 
defence against German and Japanese trade 
encroachment. The competition is no doubt 
keen, but there is no reason to despair. England 
enjoys advantages in India to which neither 
Germany nor Japan can ever aspire. England 
has, in a wa)’-, paid for India with English lives, 
and therefore in the industrial development of 
India she has a better claim than anj^ other 
nation. 

As I have already pointed out in a pre\^ious 
Chapter, cheap capital and cheap labour will win 
in the long run. England possesses both. The 
cheapest capital in the world is in London ; the 
cheapest and most abundant labour in the world 
is in India. Join English capital with Indian 
labour and the problem is solved. Through 
colour prejudice, refuse to do this, and the da3''S 
of England’s commercial expansion are numbered. 
Rising Japan, with cheap Chinese labour at hand, 
will in no distant future create a revolution in the 
industries of the world. So long Europe has 
been the manufacturer and Asia the consumer. 
When Asiatic Japan becomes a large manu- 
facturer, what wiU become of the market for 
European manufactures ? People who are 
blinded with colour prejudice will find them- 
selves worsted in commercial competition. 

India, owing to her teeming population, offers 
a vast field for British commercial and industrial 
enterprise. England, through her own neglect, 

20—2 
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has already lost a great deal of relative ground 
in India. But it is by no means too late yet. 
The remedy against the awakening rivalry of 
Japan' and Germany is to unite English capital 
with Indian hands. But, unfortunately, to the 
Little Englander the name of India is anathema. 
India is associated with tigers, rattlesnakes, and 
the Congress. The fact is, that there are no 
rattlesnakes in India ; and as for tigers, it would 
cost a sportsman £I00 to Idll one. Anyone 
wanting to be killed by a tiger must go -hun- 
dreds of miles in searcli of .one, and then he may 
not succeed. As for the Boycott leader, he is a 
true bogey. India is kept in the background by 
people who have their own axes to grind in 
secret. They make it out that India is full of 
absurdities and paradoxes ; but the real fact is, 
as Burke in his speech on ‘ Conciliation ^vith the 
Colonies ’ said : ‘ If there is a country qualified 
to produce wealth, it is India.’ It is very 
true. IVith science and British guidance India 
is capable of producing almost anything. There 
are in India vast tracts of undisturbed wealth. 
It only lies awaiting British enterprise, where 
the frugal and industrious English youth may, 
by joining hands with the native of the soil, 
become an independent proprietor. He may 
glean the harvest of his labours in five years, 
sometimes in even less. In India there is a very 
sound system of irrigation. Improved means of 
communication make it easy for the energetic 
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Britisher to move about. E'^'en the sceptical 
Little Englander, if he Avill only take the trouble 
to study Indian requirements, will lind India a 
country of enormous possibilities. 

The Anglo-Saxon race has in its hivour natural 
aptitude and an inherited predisposition for trade ; 
and, what is more important, the zone of British 
political ascendancy is, after all, the best field 
for British commercial activity. India has been 
associated with England now about two hundi’ed 
years. The gulf between the Enghsh and the 
Hindu is not one of such mental dissimilarity 
as between the English and the native of South 
Africa. 

The Anglo - Saxon is a man of business. 
His administrative and commercial triumphs 
and his judicial temperament have created a 
great reputation for him in India. For the 
British youth India offers a great choice of 
climates and varied industrial possibilities. At 
fii’st he may find it lonely to work thousands of 
miles from home, but commercial contact with 
the warm-hearted and docile people of India wiU 
create new friends. He must know Hindustani, 
the lingua franca of India. If he knows how to 
respect Indian prejudices his success is assured. 
That is the Indian’s most tender chord. If 
an English commercial traveller strikes that chord, 
he will always find the Indian responsive. He 
must try to understand Oriental nature. If he 
does not appear to dictate, he will be able to 
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influence him all the better. If he takes the 
trouble to speak to him in his own language, 
he is sure to get on with him. Such com- 
mercial success helps the cause of true Imperial 
consohdation. 

There is nothing to be disheartened about in 
the ‘Swadeshi’ movement in India. A true 
‘ Swadeshi ’ enterprise, like that of Messrs. Tata 
and Sons, appreciates the expert assistance of 
the English. There is nothing to trouble about 
in the false ‘ Swadeshi.’ There is nothing genuine 
about it. The extreme utterances of the Indian 
professional agitators represent as much Indian 
popular feeling as Hyde Park speeches repre- 
sent the London Chamber of Commerce ! The 
Bengal Boycott is only a political ventriloquism 
inspired by the irrational opposition to the so- 
called Partition of Bengal. The native news- 
papers of India in their editorial columns 
denounce, but in their advertisement columns 
give a tremendous impetus to, the sale of English 
goods 1 So much for the consistency of the 
Bengal Boycott. The Anglo - Saxon race is 
strong in commercial cleverness and resource- 
fulness. I have no doubt that it will prove 
strong enough in commercial unity to put down 
the Bengal Boycott. Not knowing the ABC 
of economics, the false ‘Swadeshi’ agitators, in 
trying to throttle British enterprise in India, 
are really throttling their own country. The 
relations between England and India must be 
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those of close co-operation. Commercial England 
must adapt herself to the new phase of her com- 
mercial position. Commercial contact leads to 
political unification. 

If British traders do not without further loss 
of time extend their trade relations with India, 
with a view to smash the mischievous Boycott 
movement in India, they may be hit in the long 
run. Encroachment upon trade means attacking 
' the yery sinews of the Empire. The solution of 
the problem fortunatety is not beyond the com- 
mercial gift of the Anglo-Saxon race. If I may 
be permitted to suggest something on a lower 
level of ambition, no time should be lost in 
establishing an Indian Commercial Intelligence 
Bureau, to amass and carefully edit all kinds of 
Indian trade information for the proper guidance 
of people intending to have commercial dealings 
with India. All official statistics must be there 
ready for reference. Blue-book figures should, 
no doubt, constitute a solid basis of the Bureau ; 
but at least one native of India must be asso- 
ciated, to clear up doubtful points affecting 
caste and the prejudices of Indian customers. 
Thus all commercial intelligence brought into a 
common stock should be placed at the disposal 
of the .British Commercial world. 

There must be special facilities for learning 
Hindustani. Commercial Associations in Europe 
lay special stress on the study of Esperanto, 
but Hindustani for India is more than Esperanto 
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is for Europe. Every English youth who starts 
for India in search of a commercial career must 
know before sailing at least 500 Hindustani 
words. The various Universities are not hkely 
to create Hindustani Chairs at once — they are 
satisfied with their Greek Chairs ; but all com- 
mercial men know that Greek scholarship 
does not help much in modern commerce. The 
India Office, judging from its past, does not 
appear to find time to attend much to the corn- 
mercial expansion of India. If we consider only 
the proposed Indian reforms of August, 1907, 
we find that the commercial interests of India 
did not occupy a prominent place. The three 
great seaports in India are Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Rangoon ; and yet, even under Mr. jMorley’s 
new scheme of August, 1907, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Rangoon is not to derive much 
benefit. Rangoon is not considered quahfied 
to elect a member to the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. 

The British trader should not, therefore, leave 
anything to the India Office. The London 
Chamber of Commerce may make a modest 
beginning with regard to the teaching of Hindu- 
stani. A commercial Hindustani class in the 
city from 8 to 10 p.m. will amply justify its 
existence. Most Englishmen would feel scan- 
dalized if they got a Spaniard to teach Enghsh 
or a Russian to teach French. But they 
ruin the Hindustani accent of the English 
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youth . by letting liim learii fi’om tlie lips of 
an Englishman. I have liad scores of English- 
men, who have spent tlieir lives in India, 
as m}^ friends, whose administrative capacities I 
have always admired, but so far I have not met 
a single white man who spoke Hindustani or any 
other Indian lanp’uao-e witli the correct accent. 
The members of the Indian Civil and Military 
Services, who have made it their business more 
to dictate than to discuss, may get on ^\dthout 
properly knowing Hindustani, but the com- 
mercial man is not in a position to dictate. His 
success, in these days of keen commercial com- 
petition, must depend entirely on his powers of 
persuasion and discussion. He therefore must 
try to pick up the proper accent of Hindustani 
from a native of India whose mother- tongue is 
Hindustani. Such a man can easily be picked 
up in London noAvadays. In three months a 
young man of average ability Avould knoAv enough 
Hindustani to make himself understood in India. 
A few hundred pounds, for the practical sup- 
pression of the Boycott movement and for the 
expansion of British commerce in India, cannot 
be considered as too great an outlay. 

After Hindustani comes the Indian Labour 
question. To understand properly the question 
of the supply of labour in India, one must take 
the trouble of ascertaining the way in which the 
Indian labourer (coolie) lives. Very few English- 
men ImoAv that to induce large numbers of 
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coolies to remove even fifty miles from their 
native districts one must first handle the village 
priest and the village barber. V^ithout these 
two jmu may offer the coolie double wages, but 
he wiU refuse to budge. The Indian coolie is 
satisfied with very little in the shape of comforts 
of this world, but what he supremely wants is to 
make sure of the next. He wants his own 
village barber to shave him on festival days, and 
his hereditary village priest to look after his im- 
mortal soul. I acknowledge that it is hard for 
an Englishman to understand such a being. 

Canada is boomed in this country, India is 
not. The result is that the English mind is full 
of Canada, and has hardly any room for India. 
Notwithstandmg the so-called Boycott move- 
ment, I can mention a few articles of Indian 
trade which are decidedly vdthin the sphere of 
profitable manipulations. 

I have often been told that young men prefer 
to start life in Canada because the country is not 
hot. So near the Himalayan regions there is 
ample room for paying work for hundreds of 
energetic English youths ; and every youth so 
employed means useful employment for fifty 
Indian young men under him. England imports 
a large quantity of wool from foreign countries. 
In the London market a great deal is heard 
about Australian wool. But New Holland had 
no sheep of its own. It imported Bengal sheep, 
which were crossed with Leicester rams, and 
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subsequently with IMerinos from England. 
Ah’eady some experiments have been made 
which have shown that the IMerino breeds are 
best suited to India. There appears to be ample 
scope for sheep farmers in the cold regions of 
the Himalayas ; there is as good pasturage as 
is to be found on the mountains of Scotland and 
Wales. The southern face of tlie Himalayas 
possesses a European climate, where the breed 
of Indian sheep may be easily improved. The 
Himalayan sheep is well known for its shaggj’^ 
long wool and a fine down. It is from this wool 
that the famous Kashmir shawls are made. 

There is room also for the imported wool 
trade. There is a plentiful supply of wool from 
Bokhara, Samarkand, and other Central Asian 
marts. This wool finds its way to Amritsar 
(Panjab), where the imitation Kashmu’ shawl is 
made by mixing it with Thibet wool. Now, 
there is a British Trade Agent at Gyantse, in 
Thibet. There pure Thibet wool may be pur- 
chased direct from the Thibetan, which wiU save 
so many middlemen’s profits. By various simple 
and inexpensive methods the quality of the wool 
may be improved. In some countries they pen 
the sheep in closed rooms to make them perspire 
before they are shorn. This makes the wool 
soft. If Thibetan wool is properly handled 
before it is sent to European markets, there 
is little doubt that it will command a higher 
price. 
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There is room for the tobacco industry in India. 
The excellence of American tobacco is well known, 
but it is also known that the superiority is not 
due to the American soil : it is due to the exer- 
tions of the Virginian cultivator. Tobacco needs 
special knowledge regarding the preparation of 
the soil and the selection of plants. With the 
introduction of modern scientific methods of 
drying and curing the leaf the market value of 
Indian tobacco must go up. In India the trade 
in cigarettes has increased by over 100 per cent, 
in the last five years. A large trade in Indian 
tobacco is therefore one of the possibilities of the 
future. Unmanufactured leaf is sent to Aden, 
and cigars are sent to South Africa. There is 
a great demand for Indian unmanufactured 
tobacco in Hong-Kong and the Straits. Holland 
also takes Indian tobacco. The Hindu cultivator 
is intelligent, and under British guidance will 
easily be taught how to improve tobacco cultiva- 
tion, to the great advantage of both. There 
is a great deal of room for improvement in the 
fruit and vegetable trade of India. India sends 
annually to Ceylon and the Straits Settlements 
fruits and vegetables worth more than £200,000. 
A few more nurseries of apples and pears may 
be tried on an extensive scale on the Himalayas. 
Saffron and asafoetida may be improved. In 
India these are not used simply for medicinal 
purposes ; they are extensively used for season- 
ing food. There is ample room for intelligent 
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industry and enterprise in India, both in the 
production of raw material and in transforming 
it for human use. 

I need not recapitulate or summarize what has 
been written above, but it is important to lay 
stress upon certain facts. The Government of 
India, by their encouragement of IMessrs. Tata, 
have shown their desire to assist private enter- 
prise as apphed to Indian industries, and by the 
creation of the new Commercial iMembership of 
Council a responsible Bureau has been established. 
There have been many indications that the officials 
in India are anxious to develop local industries. 
If the Indians will not bring out their hoarded 
capital to invest in country industries, it is better 
to utilize English capital than to sit with folded 
hands, doing nothing. But English capital is shy 
of seeking investment without proper informa- 
tion and Imowledge of India, and it is open to 
the Indian Government in England to have that 
information and knowledge supplied by adopting 
such measures as I have suggested. If, again, 
nothing is done, it will be found that Germany, 
and possibly Japan, will, not gradually, but by 
leaps and bounds, filch away the trade which 
should legitimately belong to England. No one 
wants to assume the part of a Cassandra, but the 
figures of the Indian trade, are undeniable and 
are full of warning. 
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The Indian National Congress has attracted 
some attention in this country. Mr. Morley, in 
his first Indian Budget speech in the House of 
Commons, gave it a prominence for which the 
supporters of the Congress ought to be grateful 
to the Secretary of State for India. 

In the Press the Congress has been sometimes 
described as the ‘ Indian Parliament.’ Nothing 
can be further from the truth. Members of 
Parliament are elected by men qualified to vote. 
The ‘ delegates ’ to the Congress are men whose 
only qualification is that they are able to pay the 
railway fare to and from the place where the 
Congress may meet in any particular year. The 
language of the Congress is English, but utter 
ignorance of English does not prevent a man 
from becoming a ‘ delegate,’ provided that he is 
able to defray the expenses of the journey and is 
willing to swell the list of ‘ delegates.’ As the 
Congress holds its sittings during only three days 
in the year — and those three days are invariably 
fixed within the Christmas holidays — it serves as 
an excellent picnic for people who are inclined 
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for an annual change. Winter is the best season 
in India for travelling, and this helps the crowd 
to swell. 

In Parliament there are two parties to discuss ; 
in Congress there is only one party to dictate. 
In Parliament one party always is in support of 
the Government ; in the Congress there is no 
party to support the Government view. Only 
those who are pledged to criticize unfavourabty 
the actions of the Government of India are 
chosen to be delegates. In short, it is a one- 
sided arrangement, and in no sense a Parliament. 
If there is any discussion, it is between the 
‘ moderate ’ and the ^ extreme ’ critics of the 
Government. In the Congress meeting — as 
proved by the published Reports — there is 
absolutely no discussion between the supporters 
of the Government and the opponents of the 
Government. The reason is plain. The supporter 
of the Government has no place in the Congress 
according to its ‘ constitution.’ The Congress 
may occasionally succeed in estabhshing a strong 
opposition, but will not m the near future be 
able to form a really united Party. The only 
cementing factor, among the ‘ leaders ’ of un- 
assimilated fragments of a heterogeneous con- 
glomerate, is the idea of opposing the administra- 
tion of the alien people — the English. The 
cleavage in caste, creed, and traditions is too 
great for purely political sentiment. In India 
it is difficult to draw the line between purely 
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political and purely religious questions. The 
idea of ‘ religion/ for instance, entertained by the 
Indian masses is quite different from the concep- 
tion of religion formed by the English masses. 
The religious unit}’- of the Indian masses depends 
more on negative instructions than on positive 
precepts. We all know tliat the 208 milhons of 
Hindus in India are divided into hundreds of 
sections and sub -sections. Their theology, tradi- 
tions, and caste rules all differ. In only one 
thing do all the 208 milhons of Hindus agree ; 
and this is their abhorrence of beef as food. On 
no account is beef to touch the lips of a Hindu. 
When I was at school I remember how a Hindu 
boy refused even to pronounce the English word 
‘ beef ’ — because that would pollute his hps. 

A similar idea of a unity based on negative 
instructions prevails among Indian Mahomedans. 

‘ Islam is a wonderful engine of unification ’ may 
read very well in sensational Pan-Islam . articles 
in the British Press. But the fact remains that, 
in addition to the occasional Shia-Sunni riots, 
the Upper Indian Mahomedan looks down upon 
the Deccan Mahomedan, and he in turn con- 
temptuously calls the Madras Mahomedan 
‘Labbay.’ There is as much chance of the 
Madras Mahomedan mixing on terms of social 
equality with the proud ^Mahomedan of the 
Panjab Frontier as there is probabihty of an 
intermarriage between the Brahmans of Calcutta 
and the Brahmans of Poona — though under the 
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Congress paHlion thej^ are one nation. The 
various classes of Mahomedans in India, however, 
agree in one particular — viz., the abhorrence of 
pork as food. So both among Hindus and 
Mahomedans it is the particular item of pror 
hibited foods that binds them, instead of any 
particular moral tenets of their respective 
religions. But there is a difference between 
beef and pork as prohibited food. The Hindu 
considers a cow holy, and therefore does not eat 
beef, whereas the Mahomedan considers the pig 
an unclean animal, and therefore does not eat 
pork. In India more human blood has been 
shed to wreak vengeance over a drop of cow’s 
blood than over the throne of Delhi. The 
pseudo-liberal reformers forget such unpleasant 
facts when they try to transplant the British 
Constitution in a day to India. 

Some of the leaders of the Congress are (no 
doubt) men of distinction in various walks of life. 
But the Congress proceedings nevertheless suffer 
from a dearth of information on all practical 
questions of the day. The reason is not far 
to seek. The leaders of the Congress spend 
their time earning their livelihood as lawyers, 
journalists, etc., and have very little leisure to 
study a subject. In these days amateur politics 
as a pastime can make very little impression on 
men who have made a study of any subject. If 
there is a diligent worker in the Congress camp 
who may be willing to give up all his time to the 
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cause of Ojjpositioii in India, he has no facilities. 
The Congress has no local habitation, neither 
does it possess a library of any sort. Its self- 
imposed task is to attack the actions of the 
Government of India — a Government which 
boasts of the grandest Service in the world — the 
Indian Civil Service — with libraries and informa- 
tion of the world up to date. Their opponents, 
the Congress, on the other hand, can furnish 
only such weapons as ancient copy-book maxims 
and exploded theories. There is no- doubt that 
some of the leaders of the Congress are men of 
great intellect and liberal education, but the fact 
remains that when they are in the service of 
Government they (with rare exceptions) say one 
thing, and as soon as they enter the Congress 
camp they are at once convinced that the reverse 
is the truth. One can hardly blame the Govern- 
ment for not relying on such expressions of opinion. 

We all know that genius is not always con- 
sistent. It is consistent in its inconsistencies. 
Consistency sometimes crushes originality and 
encourages mediocrity. The leaders of the Con- 
gress are men of imagmation. They imagine 
that India is one country, containing one nation 
of individuals with identical interests. In con- 
sistency there is no room for imagination^ and 
life in the East -without a lively imagination would 
be a burden. Besides, some of the principal Con- 
gress leaders are known for their poetical talent. 
Mr, R. C. Dutt, C.I.E., I.C.S. (retired), is not 
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only a historian of distinction, but also a poet. 
A poetical imagination and an appreciation for 
stern realit}^ are very rarely combined in the 
same man. 

Mr. Dutt, an ex-President of the Congress, who, 
as a lecturer on Indian History at University Col- 
lege, London, is regarded by Young India as an 
authority on Anglo-Indian politics, is by no means 
a consistent miter, especially when he discusses the 
affairs of his own Province, Bengal. His opinions, 
as expressed in various works, whether published 
in London or in India, contradict one another. 
It is very difficult to reconcile his statements, 
for his mitings on India apparently represent 
diametrically opposite views. It may be per- 
missible to point out discrepancies which baffle 
the efforts of those who are not politicians to 
bring them into harmony with one another. 
Take, for instance, the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal, Mr. Dutt’s panacea for famine. In 
his preface to the ‘Famines and Land Assess- 
ment in India,’ ^ Mr. Dutt based his claims to 
be heard by the British public on his ‘ life-long 
study of the actual condition of the Indian culti- 
vator in his ’vdllage’ — a subject most intimately 
connected with the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, which Mr. Dutt has handled as a Revenue 
Officer, studied as a scholar, and discussed with 
all the authority of a historian. But Mr. Dutt, 
while serving in Bengal as a member of the 

* Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., I9OO. 
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Indian, Civil Service, and in actual touch with 
the ‘cultivator in his village,’ described things 
in colours exactly the reverse of those in which 
he later painted them as a Congress leader. 

Mr. Dutt changed not only his opinions based 
on the same facts, but also related the same facts 
differently. What clear inference is it possible 
to draw, whether as regards facts or the deduc- 
tion to be derived from them, on evidence of 
this kind ? 

I\Tr. Dutt in his open letter, dated April 25, 
1900, to Lord Curzon, published on p. 58 of 
‘ Famines and Land Assessment in India,’ said : 
‘My Lord, this Permanent Settlement of the 
land revenues of Bengal is sometimes condemned 
by writers who merely look upon it as a loss to 
the Government revenue. But administrators 
who have lived and worked in Bengal districts, 
and have studied the far-reaching and beneficial 
results of Lord Cornwallis’s policy, do not share 
this opinion. In the first place, the placing of 
a limit to the Government demand in the per- 
manently-settled tracts of Bengal had enabled 
the Government, by subsequent legislation, to 
limit the demand of the zemindars themselves 
from the actual cultivators, and the cultivators 
of Bengal are therefore more prosperous, more 
resourceful, and better able to help themselves 
in years of bad harvest than cultivators in any 
other part of India. In the second place, the 
limitation of the State demand has fostered agii- 
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cultural enterprise, extended cultivation, and led 
to the accumulation of some capital in the hands 
of private proprietors, a result whicli far-sighted 
administrators wish to brmg about in other parts 
of India. This capital is expended in fostering 
trades, in industries, in supporting schools, dis- 
pensaries, and charitable institutions, in exca- 
'v^ating tanks and wells, and, lastly, in supporting 
the poorer classes in seasons of distress and 
famine.’ 

On p. 60, writing about his personal experience 
of the zemmdars (landholders) of Bengal, he said : 
‘My Lord, during a period of over twenty-five 
years that I was employed as Revenue Officer 
in different districts in Bengal, I had occasion to 
make such inquiries for myself, and I found that 
the rents generally realized by Bengal zemindars 
were about one-sixth of the gross produce in 
some districts, and were even less in others.’ 

' In his preface to the same book, ^Ir. Dutt 
repeated the alleged benefits of the Permanent 
Settlement : 

‘ Nearly forty years ago, after the severe famine 
of 1860, Lord Canning recommended the exten- 
sion of the Permanent Settlement to all parts of 
India. . . . The proposal was finally rejected in 
1888. I have always considered this an unfor- 
tunate decision for the people of India. The 
extension of the Permanent Settlement would 
have led to some accumulation of capital which 
is now the crying need of India ; it would have 
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improved the conditions of the landlords and 
cultivators alike, and would have made them 
more resourceful, and more able to help them- 
selves in years of drought and failure of harvest.’ 

In ‘The Economic History of British India,’* 
Mr. Dutt wrote : 

‘Before he left India in 1793 Cornwallis made 
a Permanent Zemindari Settlement of the land 
revenues of Bengal, a measure which has done 
more to secure the prosperity and happiness of 
British subjects of India than any other single 
measure of the British Government.’ ■ 

Again, on p. 95, Mr. Dutt said : 

‘ There may he some doubt as to the wisdom 
of Pitt’s Permanent Settlement of the land-tax 
in England ; there can be no doubt as to Corn- 
wallis’s Permanent Settlement in Bengal. In 
England the Settlement benefited the landed 
classes only, in Bengal the Settlement has bene- 
fited the whole agricultural community ; the 
entire peasant population shares the benefit, and 
is more prosperous and resourceful on account of 
this measure . . . .’ Page 96 : ‘It has precluded 
the State from increasing the annual economic 
drain of wealth out of the country ... it has saved 
the nation from fatal and disastrous famines.’ 

The last statement — viz., that a Permanent 
Settlement, whether in Bengal or elsewhere, is 
a protection against the incidence and conse 
quence of famine, was contradicted by Lord 
■''' Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co,, 3902, p. 9. 
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Curzon in the famous KesolutiondatedJanuary 16, 
1902, which is a comprehensive review of the 
Land Revenue policy of government throughout 
India. This Resolution was based on a mass of 
information supplied the ^'arious provincial 
authorities in Inia. But official facts and figures 
did not satisfy I\Ir. Dutt. In October, 1902, he 
published a paper m India on ‘ The Indian Land 
Question ’ in which he said : 

‘ The Permanent Settlement of Bengal has 
proved a blessing, not merely to the landlords 
with whom it was concluded, but to all classes 
of the community. It has benefited all trades 
and professions by leavmg more money in the 
country, promoted the well-being of various 
degrees of tenure-holders under the landlords ; 
moderated the rents paid by actual cultivators ; 
and prevented the worst effects of famine such 
as are witnessed to the present day in every 
Province of India.’ 

These extracts contained the views held by 
Mr. Dutt since his retirement from the Indian 
Civil Service, which he left after receiving the 
decoration of Companion of the Indian Empire, 
and filling the highest executive appointment 
ever held, up to that time, by any native of 
India. It would be interesting to know what he 
thought of the Permanent Settlement a quarter 
of a century ago, when he was actually engaged 
in the administration of a Bengal District directly 
affected by that Settlement. 
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In the early seventies of the last century, 
Mr. Dutt, then a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and emplo3^ed as a Revenue Officer in 
Bengal, contributed a series of articles to the 
Bengal Magazine. These articles he, subse- 
quently, considering ‘ the importance of the 
subject,’ republished in book form in 1874 
under the title of ‘The Peasantry of Bengal. 
Mr. Dutt wi’ote in the preface : ‘ In advocating 

our rights we often betray ourselves as sadly 
wanting in sympathy for the uneducated millions 
w’ho really constitute the nation . . . the claims 
of the peasantry to be educated and to be repre- 
sented, to be freed from the trammels of ignorance 
and saved from the oppression of zemindars — 
such ideas have invariably emanated from our 
rulers and notfrovi its. . . . Patriotism is another 
name for the advocacy of zemindars’ rights and 
interests, and a word spoken in favour of the 
claims of the culti^^ators is regarded and branded 
as a certain sign of denationalization.’ 

After these prefatory remarks, Mr. Dutt 
(p. 18) went on: ‘The Hindus, however rich 
in their literature and philosophy, carried few of 
the practical arts of life to perfection, and least 
of all the art of government. . . Page 19; ‘ The 
zemindari system, a system (unlike the village 
communities) which oppression, is a result 
of the national character, and has not been insti- 
tuted by this or that ruler. . . .’ Page 30 : ‘The 

* Triibner and Co. 
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toiling masses of humanit}^ joeopling villages and 
tovms, growing year after year the rice and the 
vrheat by which the vast towering fabric of a 
mighty Empire is supported, manuhicturing year 
after year those articles of use or luxuiy by 
which the commerce and the fame of the country 
are maintained — they find no place even in the 
background of a false-coloured picture called 
history.’ 

On p. 49 j\Ir. Dutt, writmg when actually 
in touch with ‘ the culth^ator in his village,’ thus 
depicted the Permanent Settlement : 

‘ Seldom in the annals of any country has Iiasty 
legislation been productive of effects so calamitous 
as the iU- conceived Permanent Settlement. On 
the head of Lord Cornwallis will rest the blame 
that the extortion of zemindars and their under- 
lings has not to the present day ceased — that the 
ill-feeling between the ryot and his master has 
advanced with the advance of years. On his 
Lordship’s head will rest the guilt that the most 
fertile source of revenue in a fertile country has 
been closed for ever, that the extension of cultiva- 
tion has increased, not the wealth of the culti- 
vators, but the number of a class of impoverished 
idlers, the zemindar with a two-anna or one-anna 
share of the ancestral estate. On his Lordship’s 
head rests the blame that we do not see the 
faintest glimmerings of rural civilization, that the 
ryot of the present day is as thoughtless and 
imprudent a creature as he was centuries ago, 
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despite the notions of enlightenment "imported 
jfrom the West, despite the energetic efforts of 
English administration to remedy the defect.’ 

On p. 47 Mr. Dutt was more emphatic : 

‘The prodigious blunder of Lord Cornwalhs 
ought to be a living warning against all hasty 
legislation, specially by alien legislators.’ 

On p. 91 Mr. Dutt cleared up all doubts : 

‘ An expectation was entertained by the 
framers of the Permanent Settlement that the 
measure would induce the zemindars to improve 
their possessions. The Act, however, has not 
only brought about no such improvement, but 
has actually precluded the possibility of such 
improvement. The zemindars themselves have 
been grossly negligent in the performance of 
such duties.’ 

On p. 86 Mr. Dutt thus painted the Bengali 
landlord : 

‘ Without an iota of education or public spirit, 
or desire to do good to the people, the typical 
village zemindar considers it the aim and object 
of life to extort the last pemiy from the im- 
poverished ryot.’ 

■ Mr. Dutt, representing the Congress, was anxious 
to prove that the poverty of the Indian peasant 
is not due to his want of thrift, but to British 
revenue maladministration. In his Presidential 
Address at the Lucknow Congress in December, 
1899, he said : ‘ Sometimes it is asserted^ that 
the poverty of the Indian agriculturahst is due to 
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liis own improvidence, wastefulness, and folly. 
Gentlemen, that is not so. Those who have 
passed the best portion of their life among the 
Indian cultivators, as I have done, will tell you 
that the Indian cultivator is about the most 
frugal, the most provident, the most thoughtful 
about his future among aU races of cultivators 
on earth.’ 

In his work, ‘Famine and Land Assessment 
in India,’ p. 17, Mr. Dutt said : 

‘ The peasantry of India are not improvident ; 
they are the most frugal and the most provident 
of all races of peasantry on earth.’ 

Mr. Dutt, though posing as a historian, in- 
dulged in poetical exaggeration. IMr. Dutt, the 
Congress leader, flatly contradicted i\Ir. Dutt 
the Revenue Officer of former days. '\^^hile in 
daily touch with the Bengali peasant, he 
(‘ Peasantry of Bengal,’ p. 20) wrote : 

‘ The peasantry of Bengal, therefore, it may 
be asserted as a fact, have ne^^er deprived them- 
selves of a single comfort in order to save, and 
have always lived from hand to mouth.’ 

On p. 181 Mr. Dutt was perhaps m\ iC 
emphatic : 

‘ The peasantry of Bengal have always been 
remarkable for their improvidence.’ 

On p. 78, again : ‘ Under such circumstances 
it was not a matter of surjprise to find the 
peasantry devoid of all energy, of all hope of 
resistance.’ 
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Page 122 : ‘ The improvidence of the Bengal 
peasant is well known ; indeed, it is the natural 
result of the circumstances under which he is 
placed, and has been placed for centuries to- 
gether. . . . The relationship existing between 
the zemindars and the ryots [peasants] do not, 
we are bound to say, foster habits of foresight 
and prudence among people. AU these circum- 
stances have had their influence on the forma- 
tion of the character of the Indian peasant, 
and made him what he is — a creature without 
foresight, caring only for to-day, and unable 
or unwilling to provide for to-morrow. . . .’ 
Page 123 : ‘ The prudence and foresight of the 
money-lenders compensate for the improvidence 
of the entire village population of Bengal. . . .’ 
Page 127 : ‘ Alas ! poor Bengal ryot ! when will 
education enable thee to hold thine own against 
all others, and make thee a prudent and in- 
dependent creature ?’ 

On p. 155 Mr. Dutt wrote : 

‘ Never was there a time in Bengal when the 
ryots [peasants] could reasonably expect to enjoy 
to-morrow what they saved to-day . . . the 
almost periodical devastation by internal or ex- 
ternal enemies or predatory races — all made 
saving out of the question — all 'these have made 
the ryot [peasant] the careless, improvident being 
that he is.’ 

Mr. Dutt is not hopeless. On p. 185 he 
wrote : 
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"The peasantry liave come in for a share of 
these blessings (due to British efforts in Bengal), 
and if they have not yet learnt to save, if they are 
not yet as prudent, intelligent, and provident a 
set of people as cultivators in happier countries 
. . . are day by day improving in wealth and 
education.’ Page 60 : " The villagers of the 
present day are improving in their condition.’ 

As a Congress leader Mr. Dutt may indulge 
in paradoxes and conundrums ; but before he 
joined the Congress ranks he evidently did not 
mince matters, and wote in a perfectly straiglit- 
forward manner. On p. 78 it is refreshing to 
hear him say : 

‘ The British Government, with its correct 
principles of equality, . . . has already freed the 
peasantry of Bengal from the galling servitude 
of thought and action in which they remained 
enchained for centuries.’ 

Under Mahomedan rule (p. 35), said Mr. Dutt, 
"the ryots [peasants] lived in complete ser\d- 
tude under the zemindars, having no right except 
the plea of ancient custom, and no protection 
from unjust exactions or acts of oppression except 
such as was to be found in the clemency of the 
zemindars or their sense of self-interest.’ 

Page 36 ; " Instead of a country desolated by 
long misrule, harassed by frequent invasions, 
plundered by its own governors ’ . . . one finds 
‘ peace spreading from one end of the land to 
the other, commerce thriving, agriculture spread- 
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ing, the resources of the country fast developing 
to a wonderful extent.’ 

Mr. Dutt’s estimate of so-called public opinion 
in India was thus summarized on p. 80 : 

‘ The guilt, the crime of the British Govern- 
ment, has been in affording the ryot [peasant] a 
means of publishing, perhaps of opposing, gross 
oppression, and this has offended our zemindars, 
our Press, our so-called public opinion. . . 
Page 76 : ‘ Public opinion in India means the 
opinion of the aristocracy and middle classes, not 
of the cultivating and working classes, and there 
are ample reasons why such a public opinion 
should be strongly biassed in favour of the 
zemindars.’ 

Mr. Dutt, before he joined the Congress 
ranks, evidently called a spade a spade. He 
wrote on p. 76 : 

‘Poor Bengal ryot! Hope for relief from a 
handful of alien rulers of the country, but from 
thine own countrymen, don’t.’ 

Mr. Dutt, now the apostle of ‘ Self-Govern- 
ment for India,’ before he joined the Congress, 
sang a different tune altogether. In the 
‘ Peasantry of Bengal ’ (p. 203) he said : 

‘ It is a disheartening fact, biit none the less 
true, that if British power is withdrawn from 
the country, before fifty years have elapsed the 
peasantry will sink down once more into that 
complete and voiceless servitude from which they 
have risen.’ 
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Mr. Dutt, who has since, on behalf of the 
Congress, demanded a complete separation of 
Executive from Judicial functions, and otherwise 
shown his desire to introduce in India English 
law institutions, when engaged in the adminis- 
tration of justice in Bengal, wrote (‘ Peasantry of 
Bengal,’ p. 97) ; 

‘ One of the most prominent instances in 
which an English institution has miserablj^ failed 
in its working in India will be found in the 
system of jury trial.’ Page 98 : ‘ In India tlie jury 
system has proved positively injurious.’ The 
jurors in India are ‘ often blinded b3r gi’oss pre- 
judices, and influenced hy a variety of sympa- 
thies and antipathies utterly inconsistent with 
the administration of justice.’ Page 99: ‘The 
jury system has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.’ Page 100 : ‘ The system, there- 
fore, does no good, and the sooner it is done 
away with the better.’ 

Mr. Dutt, who from the Congress platform 
clamoured for judicial reforms, when aetually 
engaged in administering justice to his fellow- 
countrymen, went so far as to suggest that 
parties should not even be represented by 
Counsel, though he is himself a Barrister-at-law. 

On p. 108, Mr. Dutt thus explained his 
convictions : 

‘ We do not know how far the employment of 
Barristers and vakils by private parties in the 
superior Courts served the purpose of justice.’ 
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Page 104 : ‘ In the mofussil [District] Criminal 
Courts, on the other liand, the procedure is 
exceedingly simple, and except, perhaps, in a 
few serious cases, the clients \sic parties ?] need 
not be represented at all.’ 

It would be easy to multiply instances, but 
cid hono ? After tliis, who can blame the 
Government of India for taking ]\lr. Dutt’s 
specifics cwii gi'ano 1 Mr. Dutt is the most 
prominent leader of the ‘ moderate ’ party of the 
Congress. His moderation is truly remarkable. 
As a Government servant for thirty years, he 
consistently supported the Government. Now, 
on the Opposition bench, he consistently attacks 
the same Government on the same facts. 

The pretensions of the Congress are out of all 
proportion to its true significance. Ninety-five 
per cent, of the people of India have, it may 
safely be stated, never heard of the Congi’ess. 
They are illiterate, and do not trouble them- 
selves about politics. All their thoughts are 
centred in raising their incomes from 2d. to 2-|d. 
a day. In this the Congress does not help them. 
So far, the Congi’ess lias not made a study of a 
single economical problem. Not a single sitting 
of the Congress has been devoted to discussing 
the question of Imperial Preference. In the 
Blue books on the Transvaal British-Indians 
there is not a communication from the Indian 
National Congress — the self-appointed guardian of 
the 300,000,000 people of India. Is it any wonder 
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that thoughtful and well-read Indian gentlemen 
regard the Congress with feelings of amused 
indifference, if not of active disapproval ? At 
its best the Indian National Congress is a pre- 
mature attempt to transplant English ideas to 
unprepared Indian soil. The fiasco at Surat 
proA^ed this fact conclusively. It Avas a plant of 
artificial growth, Avhich could not live eA^'en a 
quarter of a century. 

There is, hoAvever, no doubt that there is 
ample room for a proper Indian Association, to 
suggest to an alien Government hoAv their 
measures affect the millions. If out of the 
ashes of the dead Congress there shall spring up 
an Association equipped with a proper library 
containing up-to-date Blue books — not of India 
alone, but of the whole of the British Empire — 
with a sincere desire to discuss and not to dictate, 
it Avill do good to the rulers and the ruled. The 
Association should not confine its work simply to 
the hostile criticism of Government .measures, 
but must also allow the supporters of the 
Government measures to have their say. It 
is better to be rational than national. At 
the presentation of the Freedom of the Borough 
of Derby, Lord Curzon said : ‘ For my oaaui part 
I think the highest duty that a ruler of India 
can set before himself is to create, if I may so 
describe them, special interpreters between the 
people and ourselves, to explain our ideas to 
them and theirs to us.’ 
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There is ample room for an Indian Associa- 
tion with the above object in view. But great 
care must be taken to represent the real views of 
the people, and not to manufacture them. The 
Congress of 1907 found the temptation too 
strong to resist, and therefore came to a dis- 
astrous and ridiculous termination at Surat. 
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AVhen ardent ‘ reformers ’ — English and Indian 
— suggest panaceas for all Indian evils, they 
only think of British India, and quite forget the 
territories of the Native Princes. They forget 
that India is by no means homogeneous, and 
from this fact there arise administrative diffi- 
culties. There is much difference of opinion 
between Native Chiefs and the British Govern- 
ment as to what is good for the people of India. 
The British have given their Indian subjects a 
Free Press. The Native Chiefs, without a single 
exception, think that a Free Press is not suited to 
the people, and therefore there is no Free Press in 
any of the Native States. The British Govern- 
ment refuse to let their subjects use arms lest 
they cut each others’’ throats. The Native Chiefs, 
on the other hand, allow their subjects full 
liberty to carry and use arms, and their subjects 
do not cut each others’ throats 1 

Mr. Morley, in his first Indian Budget speech 
on July 20, 1906, said : ‘ I sometimes tliink we 
make a mistake in not attaching the weight we 
ought to these powerful Princes as standing 
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forces in India. ... It is a question whether 
we do not persist in holding these powerful men 
too lightly.’ These are most significant words. 
As one who has spent the best part of his life 
in the premier Native State in India, I may per- 
haps claim to possess some knowledge of those 
States, and desire to record some observations on 
the subject. They are the outcome of the oppor- 
tunities I enjoyed for studying the part which a 
Native Prince might take in the administrative 
hierarchy of the Indian Empire. I venture to 
indicate the improvement which such a change 
might effect in the relations between English 
rule and the peoples of India. 

There are more than 600 Native Chiefs in 
India. The Native States comprise three- 
sevenths of the area of India. The aggregate 
population of the Native States is 62 , 461 , 549 , 
or somewhat over one-fifth of the entire popula- 
tion of India. As Lord Curzon observed at the 
installation of the Nawab of Bahawalpur in 1903 , 
‘ the political system of India is neither feudalism 
nor federation ; it is encircled in no constitution, 
it does not always rest upon treaty, and it bears 
no resemblance to a league. . . .’ The Native 
States ‘ are no longer detached appendages of 
Empire, but its participators and instruments. 
They have ceased to be the architectural adorn- 
ments of the imperial edifice, and have become 
the pillars that help to sustain the main roof.’ 
The Indian ^lutiny conclusively showed that the 
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Native States are a source of strength to Eng- 
land. In the words of Lord Canning, ‘ those 
patches of Native government served as a break- 
water to the storm, which would otherwise have 
swept over us in one great wave.’ Statesmen 
who look ahead cannot afford to neglect the 
powerful Native Chiefs of India. They cannot 
fail to perceive the far-reacliing effects of the 
influence of Native Princes. The territories of 
British India and of the Native States are in- 
extricably interlaced. Imperial measures directly 
or indirectl}’’ affect the Native States, and vice 
versa. Some of the Native Chiefs are endowed 
with no ordinary powers and responsibilities. 
The more the Chiefs are drawn towards the 
British Government, the better for the cause of 
peace in India. The Native Cliiefs, as a rule, 
co-operate, when oj^portunity offers, vdth the 
Government of India in famine, plague, and 
other Imperial measures. The British Govern- 
ment can hardl)^ forget the princely benefaction 
of the Maharaja of Jaipur, who endowed the 
Indian People’s Famine Fund with a gift of 
£140,000 (21 lakhs of rupees). The Maharaja of 
Sindhia equipped at his own expense and took 
out to China a hospital ship during the Boxer 
revolt. At the call of the Raja of Nabha, the 
Sikh community contributed over £130,000 
(20 lakhs) for the Khalsa College at Amritsar. 
During the plague troubles of 1898 it often 
occurred to me to consider why the Government 
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of India did not, to a larger extent, share their 
responsibilities with the Native Princes, as the)'' 
share the glories of tlie British rule. Unpleasant 
Imperial measures might, perhaps, be less ob- 
jected to by the Indian millions if first intro- 
duced through the agency of Native Chiefs. 

Lord Curzon, in his speech at Gwalior on 
November 29, 1899, remarked that ‘ the Native 
Chief has become by our policy an integral factor 
in the Imperial organization of India. He is 
concerned no less than the Viceroy or the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the administration of 
the countr 3 ^ I claim him as my colleague and 
partner.’ To have conquered India is no doubt 
a grand achievement, but to weld the British 
Territories and the Native States into a single 
and harmonious whole would be an exploit of the 
highest statesmanship. As Sir Charles Dilke 
says in ‘ Greater Britain ’ : ‘ The course best 
adapted to raise the moral condition of the 
natives is to mould Hindustan into a homo- 
geneous Empire, sufficiently strong 1o stcmd h]j 
Hsdf dSi attacks from without,’ etc. 

Lord Curzon, in his speech at the Delhi 
Durbar, bore this voluntary testimony : ‘ The 
Princes of India have offered us their soldiers 
and their own swords in the recent campaigns 
of the Empire ; and in otlier struggles, such as 
those against drought and famine, they have 
conducted tliemselves vuth equal gallantry and 
credit. It is difficult to give them more than 
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they already enjoy/ etc. But is it really difficult 
to give them more than they already enjoy? 
Lord Curzon admitted that the S 3 nnpathies of 
the Native Chiefs had expanded vdth their know- 
ledge, and their sense of responsibility with the 
growing confidence reposed m them. 

I must here interpose a consideration which 
must be borne in mind, whether acceptable or 
not, in regard to all Indian questions. ‘ It is 
better,’ says Machiavelli, ‘ to foUow the real truth 
of things than an imaginary view of them.’ No 
one can deny that, at the base of all indigenous 
social and political systems in India lies Caste, 
a patriarchal communism against which the 
equalizing forces of the ^^^est will, for a long 
time to come, beat in vain. Caste represents 
the customs and beliefs that are ingrained in the 
people of India. Education and Christian mission 
enterprise have, no doubt, put forward trenches 
against the outworks of Caste, but no force yet 
discovered has hitherto succeeded in breaking 
through the stronghold which Caste has taken 
centuries to erect. In India, Caste is the central 
knot of all administrative problems. No keen- 
sighted statesman can afford to ignore Caste. It 
was an indirect attempt — though made unwit- 
tingly and with the best intentions — to minimize 
the importance of Caste in connexion with the 
plague measures that resulted in the murder of 
Mr. Rand at Poona so recently as in 1898. A 
Raja would have been a most serviceable inter- 
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mediaiy in the intricate play of Caste frictions 
which ensued, as a natural result of plague 
measures, among an ignorant population. If 
properly handled, a Prince, even outside his own 
territories, would not only be a figurehead and 
spokesman, but actually the propelling power 
of at least the Caste or community to which he 
belongs. Of course no one can expect ideal 
qualifications for such a position to be combined 
in one man. But no one who knows India can, 
on reflection, ever doubt the superiority of the 
claims of the RuHng Chiefs of India to those of 
commoners, however dignified the latter may be 
by handles to their names acquired through 
Gazette notifications. 

The Native Chiefs easily detect the limit that 
separates the practicable from the impracticable. 
They are no framers of political Utopias. When 
they are reformers tliey are so by reflection and not 
by temperament, much less by profession. In the 
case of Native Princes, right and responsibility go 
together. The Congress leaders, on the other 
hand, want British rifles to keep the peace of the 
country, while they practise their statesmanship 
upon it. In one word, the Native Princes are 
not irresponsible men who have nothing to lose 
if their political nostrums prove disastrous. The 
Native Princes, unlike the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress, being in political touch with 
the people, fully reahze that the logic of words 
does not always correspond to the logic of facts. 
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They know that the modes of thought of the 
heterogeneous millions of India cannot possibly 
change ^wth the indirect bidding of votes silently 
cast into the ballot-boxes in a distant island. In 
governing the millions of people under their 
charge they have ever}?- day to face the medley 
of influences, ranging from the noblest to the 
basest of which human nature is capable. The 
Indian Princes, therefore, look at administrative 
measures, not with any sentimental regard for 
.abstract justice, but from an ordinary point of 
Yiew of present expediency. The best, or 
perhaps the only, statesmen India has pro- 
duced in the last 200 years have been from the 
Native States. By common consent. Sir Salar 
Jang, Sir T. Madhava How, Sir Dinkar Rao, 
and Sir Sheshadri Iyer, are the most prominent 
Indian statesmen of the nineteenth century. 
They all, without an exception, were developed in 
Native States. Sir Charles Dilke, in ‘ Greater 
Britain,’ wrote : ‘ That such men as IMadhava 
Row and Salar Jang should be incapable of 
finding suitable employment in our service is 
one of the standing reproaches of our rule.’ The 
Native Prince knows that the strength of a 
Government is seldom increased by surrenders to 
the clamour of irresponsible agitation. Experi- 
ence has taught him that hasty compromise 
between Bureaucracy and Democracy generally 
proves unworkable. That is one of the reasons 
why the Indian National Congress has not been 
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able to make its way into the Native States, 
though it has sometimes tried to insert the 
thin end of the wedge into them. I was 
at Plyderabad in 1894 when the Congress 
attacked the Nawab Akbar Jang, C.S.I., then 
Police Commissioner of Hj^derabad. His High- 
ness the Nizam did not give a sop to quiet the 
Congress, but held the reins tighter, and raised 
the Police Commissioner to the rank of Mulk in 
the Hyderabad peerage. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment have since been left alone. 

The suggestion may be permitted that it 
would be well to look at the two sides of the 
question— namely, to consider what the British 
Government in England and India would gain, 
and what they would lose, in giving a position 
of utility and preference to Native Princes. In 
the administration of British India these Princes 
have rarely had hitherto any voice as councillors. 
While the commoner in India has, under recent 
concessions, when elected or nominated, the right 
to sit on the Provincial as well as the "^Tceregal 
Legislative Council, and even as members of the 
Council of India at the India Office, the Native 
Prince, as such, has not a seat on them. Very 
rarely a Native Prince is nominated by the 
Viceroy to be a member of a Legislative Council. 
To those who know anything of India it need 
hardly be said that, to the. Native Prince, what- 
ever may be his religion or his race, the idea 
of proposing himself as a candidate for the vote 
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of those whom he has regarded for generations 
as inferiors is, and alwaj^s will be, most repug- 
nant. Are the Government acting wisely in 
neglecting to find a place for the Native Chief 
in the administrative hierarchy of India ? 

Two experiments have been made with Native 
States — viz., the formation of (1) the Imperial 
Service Troops, and (2) the Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Both have been successful. Those in- 
stitutions marked a change from the policy of 
isolation and distrust which prevailed in the 
earlier stages of British statesmanship. The 
Imperial Service Troops have already been tried 
beyond the frontiers of India, and given every 
satisfaction. They have proved of immense use, 
for instance, on the North-Western Frontier. 
Regular troops have been withdrawn from Gilgit, 
which, along mth its subordinate posts, is ex- 
clusively garrisoned by the Kashmir Imperial 
Service Troops. The Imperial Cadet Corps 
gives military education to the elite of the 
landed aristocracy of India. Three ruling Hindu 
Chiefs and one Mahomedan Chief joined the 
corps of their own accord. So there are now 
openings for the Native Princes and their sub- 
jects in military training in the cadres of the 
Imperial Cadet Corps and the Imperial Service 
Troops, for both of which India is grateful, 
mostly, if not wholly, to recent Viceroys. But 
there has hitherto been no opening for Native 
Princes to learn nractical civil administration. 
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Here lies an opportunity for the present Govern- 
ment to do something for the Indian Princes, 
and thus consolidate the Indian Empire. No 
one can say_that, because the Indian Princes do 
not clamour for political advancement, they 
would not be rendered more Ipyal by being 
selected to participate in the government of the 
country. This must be a question of serious 
Government policy of the highest politics, but 
it may be submitted that it should be favourably 
considered at the present time. Remembering 
that the Native Chiefs form a bulwark against 
any disloyal organization, there would seem to 
be a good opportunity for the Government to 
enlist the services of a Native Chief. Now that 
two commoners have been appointed to the India 
Council in London, it is time that a Native 
Prince be nominated to the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy. Such an appointment would 
make the Indian Prince a greater personality, 
and thereby increase his utility as a means of 
communication with the mass of the people. 

A leader of the Congress party would hardly 
be eligible for high executive appointment. 
Perhaps that is the reason why two pronounced 
anti-Congress gentlemen were chosen as the first 
Native members of the India Council. The 
Congress leaders denounced the India Council 
in unmeasured terms at the sitting of the very 
first Congress. Resolution II. of the Bombay 
Congress of 1885 was, ‘That this Congress 
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considers" the abolition of the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, as at present con- 
stituted, the necessary preliminary to all other 
reforms.’ This Resolution was put to the vote 
and carried unanimously at Bombay on Decem- 
ber 29, 1885. Again, the Madras Congress of 
1894 denounced the Council of the Secretary 
of State, a prominent Congress leader affirming 
that ‘nothing worse could be invented by the 
ingenuity of man.’ 

IVith a Native Prince, and not merely an 
Indian commoner, in the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy, the Government would have better 
guidance and help in settling some much-vexed 
questions, such as, e.g,, those of the merging of 
the Imperial Service Troops vnth the Indian 
Army, the amalgamation of the British-Indian 
and Native States’ Postal Departments, the sea 
customs in the ports of the Native States of 
Western India, and last, though not least, the 
Indian currency question. On the other hand, 
rulers of Native States might well be taught 
some practical lessons through the selection of 
one or more of their number to participate in 
the administration of the country. According 
to the latest census, while the population of the 
British Territories between the years 1891 and 
1901 has increased by 10,659,992, in the Native 
States it has decreased by 3,618,607; or, in other 
words, the percentage is -f 4-82 in British India, 
wliile in Native States it is -5*47. These facts 
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indicate that Indian Princes have something to 
learn of civil government from British adminis- 
trators. 

In 1876, with reference to India, Mr. Disraeli 
said in the House of Commons : ‘ Touch and 
satisfy the imagination of nations, for that is an 
element which no Government can despise.’ In 
July, 1904, when Lord Curzon was presented 
with the Freedom of the City of London in the 
Guildhall, he said : ‘ Depend upon it, you will 
never rule the East except through the heart, 
and the moment imagination has gone out of 
your Asiatic policy your Emph'e will dwindle 
and decay.’ At the State banquet at Jaipur in 
November, 1902, Lord Curzon said: ‘I have 
sought and obtained their [Native Chiefs’] co- 
operation and advice. I have often recapitulated 
the benefits which, in my view, the continued 
existence of the Native States confers upon 
Indian society. , . . They have that indefinable 
quahty, endearing them to the people, that arises 
from their being born of the soil.’ 

The Government of India will then (with a 
Native Prince in Council) be able to know 
better how their administrative measures are 
received by the millions. At present the 
Government have no means of knowing it. The 
Indian Press is in the hands of a handful of men 
whose interests are not always identical with 
the interests of the masses. For instance, the 
educated classes want the separation of the 
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Judicial from the Executive functions, which 
means more litigation ; while the milhons are 
quite satisfied with the existing procedure, for 
they want less litigation, so that they may have 
more time to attend to their fields. 

The Government cannot depend for reliable 
opinion on the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress, as I have already shown in a former 
Chapter. It goes without saying that a foreign 
Government, to be successful, must know the 
effects of their measures on the minds of the 
people — the millions as opposed to the micro- 
scopic minority known as the ‘educated classes.’ 
We know that the Indian Press does not repi'e- 
sent but creates public opmion in India. The 
Indian National Congress does the same. There- 
fore, the only way left to an alien Government 
to understand the native mind is to discuss their 
executive measures with one of their natural and 
responsible leaders — the Native Princes. For 
the convenience of Native Princes, and to give 
a rotation of Hindu and Mahomedan represen- 
tatives, the term of office for the Native Prince 
might be fixed at two years, with the possibility 
of renewal. 

One hears a great deal of the British Empire 
and Imperialism in these days. If the disgraceful 
treatment meted out to the British-Indians in 
the Transvaal had not been stopped, ‘ Empire ’ 
would have ceased to have any real meaning — 
specially when it is borne in mind that three- 
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fourths of the population of the British Empire 
are British-Indians. The British-Indian of all 
classes felt the indignity of the Transvaal anti- 
Asiatic legislation. The British nation forgot 
Empire and Imperialism when they failed to 
draw a line between their British-Indian fellow- 
subjects and other Asiatics. 

The mischief was for the time done. The 
millions in India w^ere rapidly being estranged. 
The Home Government had no excuse to offer. 
If the authorities, however, are sincere in their 
declarations of their love for India, they must 
try to do all they can to undo the injury which 
was being caused in India. There is always a 
way open to the authorities to win back the 
hearts of the millions of their loyal subjects in 
India. At any juncture any courtesy shown to 
the Native Princes wiU prove as a salve to the 
bleeding hearts of the dumb millions in India. 
If British statesmanship failed for a time to obtain 
for the Indian commoner justice and fair treat- 
ment in the Self-Governing Colonies, it . can 
always, without regard to colour and creed, 
show justice to the Indian Lords — the Native 
Princes of India. Let at least five of them — 
two Hindu, two Mahomedan, and one Sikh — be 
made Honorary Members of the House of Lords. 
That would show that at least in the Mother 
Country the dark colour of a British "subject is 
no crime, whatever it may have been in the Self- 
Governing Colonies. Let the Indian Princes 
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take their seats occasionally in the House of 
Lords in their summer visits to this country. 
\Yhether they come to England or not, they — 
and through them the millions in India — will 
appreciate the courtesy shown to the dark people 
who represent three-fourths of the British Empire. 
Hindu and jMahomedan soldiers of distinction are 
made Honorary A. D.C.'s to the King, and, though 
the}^ seldom visit this country, thej^, and through 
them all Native soldiers, appreciate the honour. 

I will close this Chapter by quoting extracts 
from two letters written by Lord Lytton, who 
carefull}'' studied the feeling of the millions at 
the first great Levee in India — the Delhi Assem- 
blage of 1877. The opinions expressed in this 
remarkable letter will be endorsed by e^^ery 
thoughtful student of Anglo-Indian politics. 

In his letter, dated April 30, 1877, Lord Lytton 
wrote to Mr. Disraeli : ‘ Here is a great feudal 
aristocracy [the Native Princes of India] which 
we cannot get rid of, which we are avowedly 
anxious to conciliate and command, but which 
we have as yet done next to nothing to rally 
round the British Crown as il^ feitdal head. . . . 
It is worthy of notice that small favours and 
marks of honour bestowed from time to time 
by the British Government on the head of the 
family (such as an additional gun to his salute, 
the right to a return visit from the Vicerojq or 
a more honourable place in Durbar, etc.) are 
quite as highly prized and appreciated as the 
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more substantial benefits (of augmented territory 
or revenue) conferred in earlier times upon theii’ 
family by an Aurangzeb or an Akbar.’ 

Writing to Lord Salisbury on May 11, Lord 
Lytton again enforces his view as to the import- 
ance of this appeal to sentiment ; ‘ I am con- 
vinced that the fundamental political mistake of 
able and experienced Indian officials is a belief 
that we can hold India securely bj^ what they 
call good government — that is to say, by improv- 
ing the condition of the ryot [peasant], strictly 
administering justice, spending immense sums 
on irrigation works, etc. Politically speaking, the 
Indian peasantry is an inert mass. If it ever 
moves at all, it will move in obedience, not to 
its British benefactors, but to its Native Chiefs 
and Princes, however tyrannical they may be. 
The only political representatives of native 
opinion are the Baboos [Bengalis] whom we 
have educated to write semi-seditious articles in 
the Native Press, and who represent nothing but 
the social anomaly of their own position. Look 
at the mistake which Austria made in the 
government of her Italian provinces. They were 
the best-governed portions of Italy ; she studied 
and protected the interests of the native 
peasantry ; but, fearmg the native noblesse^ she 
snubbed and repressed it. When that noblesse, 
having nothing to gain or to hope from the 
continuation of her rule, conspired against it, 
the peasantry either remained passive or else 
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followed the lead of its national superiors in 
attacking its alien benefactoi’S. But the Indian 
Chiefs and Princes are not a mere noblesse, 
Thej^ are a powerful aristocrac}^ To secure 
completely, and efficiently utilize, the Indian 
aristocracy is, I am convinced, the most im- 
portant problem now before us. I admit that it 
is not easy of immediate solution. For whilst, 
on the one hand, we require their cordial and 
vdlling allegiance, which is dependent on their 
sympathies and interests being in some way 
associated with the interests of the British 
Power ; on the other hand, we certainly cannot 
give them any increased political power indepen- 
dent of our own. Fortunately for us, however, 
they are easily affected by sentiment, and suscep- 
tible to the influence of symbols to which facts 
may inadequately correspond.’ 

The imagination of the teeming millions of 
India can hardly be touched or satisfied more 
strongly or practically than by tlie sight of a few 
of their Native Princes elevated to so high a 
position as Honorary Members of the House of 
Lords. Such a practical illustration of true 
Imperialism is likely to undo some of the evils 
of Transvaal anti- Indian legislation, and will be an 
object-lesson to Russia and other rival Powers 
of Great Britain. If it be said that there will 
be room for Ruling Native Chiefs in the Advisory 

* ‘ Lord Lytton s Indian Administration/ by Lady Betty 
Balfour, 1899, pp. 108-110. 
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Councils of Notables, which it is proposed to 
create in the course of the reforms now under con- 
sideration, it may be replied that their ambition 
will not be satisfied with those Councils which, 
as already announced, are to be merely advisory 
and are to have no real power. Besides, those 
Councils will contain a number of persons of 
different classes, and intellect will be pitted 
against rank and wealth. The Native Princes 
will not be satisfied unless they are treated with 
consideration, and are nominated to positions of 
the highest dignity, which they are not required 
to share with commoners. 



A DIVINE UNION 

' There’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 

The Times, dated January 16, 1908, said that 
‘men of mark, like Mr. Biyan (of America), 
have jomed the crusade of denunciation against 
British rule in India.’ Mr. Bryan’s attack on 
British rule in India was published m extenso 
in the Sun of New York, dated July 1, 1906. 
He said : ‘ British rule in India is far worse, far 
more burdensome to the people, and far more 
unjust than I had supposed. . . . The Briton 
has impoverished the country (India) by legalized 
pillage.’ In Mr. Bryan’s denunciation one looks 
in vain for any evidence to support his very 
serious charges against the British Government 
in India. He quotes prominent Congress leaders 
— Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Naoroji, and Mr. Gok- 
hale — in support of liis unwarrantable attack 
on the British administration in India. Lord 
Curzon, in his speech in reply to the farewell 
address from the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce on November 8, 1905, thus summed up 
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the financial and commercial progress in India 
for the ten years from 1895 to 1905 : 

‘ The capital sunk by Government in railways 
and irrigation works has increased by 56 per 
cent, in that interval ; that invested by Joint- 
Stock Companies in industrial undertakings by 
23 per cent. The Savings Bank deposits have 
gone up by 43 per cent. ; the private deposits in 
Presidency banks by 75 per cent. ; the deposits 
in other Joint-Stock Banks by 130 per cent. ; the 
deposits in Exchange Banks by 95 per cent. ; 
Government paper held in India by 29 per cent. ; 
the amount invested in Local Authorities’ deben- 
tures by 90 per cent. The amount of income on 
which income-tax is assessed — excluding at both 
periods the incomes now exempted — has increased 
by 29 per cent. ; the rupees in circulation by 
27 per cent. ; the note circulation in native use 
by 68 per cent. The net absorption of gold in 
the ten years preceding the two dates of inquiry 
shows an increase of 120 per cent. The total 
value of Indian imports has gone up 35 per 
cent. ; of exports 48 per cent. The productive 
debt has increased in the same period by 69 
crores (£ 46 , 000 , 000 ), but the non-productive 
debt has decreased by 16 crores (£ 10 , 666 , 666 ). 

That India is poor no one can deny, but after 
reading the above amazing figures only a lunatic 
would say that India is getting 'poorer under the 
British rule. The collective testimony of the 
figures quoted above makes it impossible for any 
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reasonable man to doubt that India is prospering, 
slowly but surety. 

That the agricultural classes, though poor, are 
not becoming impoverished may be proved by 
statistics. In 1880 there were only 191 millions 
of acres under cultivation ; now the total culti- 
vated area is about 220 millions of acres. In 
1880 the yield per acre of food crops was 730 
pounds ; but, in 1898, due to better irrigation 
and improvements in agilculture, it rose to 
840 pounds per acre. The increase being 
practically in the same ratio as the increase 
in the population, there could have been no 
diminution of agricultural income per head of 
the people. 

People in this country have no idea of the 
good work England is doing in India. Let us 
take the latest instance of colonization in India 
— I mean the Chenab Irrigation District. Here 
was an area of 2j million acres of waste land, 
almost without a single inhabitant. It now con- 
tains over 200,000 inhabitants. 

There are critics who denounce the Govern- 
ment of India for allovdng the ‘ enormous 
export ’ of food grains from India. In their 
opinion that is one of the principal causes of 
famine. But those critics who indulge in decided 
opinions seldom take the trouble of going into 
figures. The total export of food grains from 
India between 1880 and 1890 was 22,687,000 
tons. Between 1890 and 1900 it rose to 
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23,257,000 tons. This means an average annual 
increase of only 57,000 tons over the first decade. 
But the real question is. What proportion of the 
total grain produce of India is exported ? The 
estimated production is about 73,000,000 tons. 
Therefore only a little more than 3 per cent, is 
exported. A large portion of this export con- 
sists of wheat, which, in famine times, or even 
in ordinary times, is too expensive for poor 
people. Critics who lay much stress on the 
export of rice forget that it is very difficult 
to preserve rice. In- grain-pits it becomes 
mouldy and causes disease ; besides, a modern 
famine is not due to the want of food grain, 
but to the want of money to purchase grain. 

A modern Indian famine at its worst drives 
about 6,000,000 persons to the Famine Relief 
Camps. The figures look very formidable to 
people in England, because they are used to 
smaller figures in this country. What is im- 
portant is not the figures themselves, but the 
percentage of the population. The figures 

6.000. 000 mean only 2 per cent, of the 

300.000. 000. According to the official returns 
the legal poor in London are more than 2 per 
cent. The actual percentage is 2 ’46. 

In 1867 the total number of Government posts 
in India with a salary above £5 per month was 
13,431. It is now 28,278. In 1867 Europeans 
(including Eurasians) held 55 per cent, of the 
total. They now hold only 42 per cent. The 
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Hindus hold 50 per cent, and the I^lahomedans 
hold 8 per cent, of such posts. 

Judging by the standard of pay. the natives of 
tlie soil have also gained. Since 1867 the aggre- 
gate pay of the total number of posts has risen 
by 91 per cent. ; out of this increase the natives 
of India have gained 191 per cent. Therefore it 
is clear that there has been a progressive increase 
in native employment since 1867. 

There has been a regular reduction in the Salt 
Duty since 1903, with the result that the consump- 
tion of salt has increased. The following figures 
are taken from the latest Blue book (Cd. 3787). 



Consumption 

Increase 


in Tons. 

per Cent. 

1902-3 ... 

1,346,830 

3-05 

1903-4- 

1,381,344 

2-56 

1904-5 

1,437,499 

4-07 

1905-6 

1,496,186 

4-08 

1,906-7 

1,582,784 

5-79 


The Indian Government are not forced to pass 
unnecessary legislation, for they have to fulfil no 
hastj^ election-platform promises. 

The Government of India, with rare exceptions, 
have always been true to their trust. More than 
one Viceroy has fought with the Home and 
Colonial Governments in the interests of voice- 
less India. It was Lord Curzon who finally 
established the principle that, when India lent 
troops to fight campaigns for the Imperial 
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Government outside India, every penny of the 
charge from embarkation to return shall he 
defrayed by the ImjDerial Government. 

In the question of the status of the British- 
Indian in the Transvaal, the Government of 
India have fought hard in the interests of India. 
Lord Curzon referred to the question in his 
seventh Budget speech at Calcutta in March, 
1905. His Lordship denounced the South 
African measures as inconsistent with the reason- 
able claims of the British-Indians as subjects of 
the British Empire. I^^hen the Government of 
Natal sent two delegates to India, Lord Curzon 
demanded proper treatment for Indian settlers in 
Africa, and declined to take any steps towards 
facilitating the emigration of labourers under 
indenture until the Natal authorities substantially 
modified their attitude. Soon after the Transvaal 
came under British administration. Lord Curzon 
addressed the Secretary of State for India and 
urged him to take action with a view to remove 
the restrictions and disabilities imposed by the 
Boer Government on British -Indian subjects. 
Lord Curzon refused to let India be drawn into 
the scheme of Imperial Preference. 

The pressure of taxation pure and simple only 
represents an average incidence of Is. lOd. per 
head per annum. Candour demands the admis- 
sion that the alien yoke presses lightly on the 
Indians, and is not one of which it can be their 
present interest to be rid. 
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But why should we calculate in £ s. d. only ? 
What about other advantages ? Is it an alien 
yoke or a Dhdne union for the good of both 
England and India ? 

The fundamental principle of aU moral philo- 
sophy is that the real dignity of a man lies not 
in what he has, but in what he is. ‘ The king- 
dom of heaven is within you.’ Such texts are 
no doubt to be found in the Gita, and Sakya- 
muni taught the ancient Hindus very much 
what Plato and Aristotle preached in the I^^est ; 
but it was left to England to show the degener- 
ated modern Flindu the high ideal of human 
conduct and the earnestness of life. No doubt 
the wise Hippocrates, 500 years before Christ, said: 
‘ Life is short, art long, opportunity fleeting, 
experiment slippery, judgment difficult’; but it 
was the English who made the degenerated 
Hmdus give up some unworthj" peculiarities of 
race, by giving them an idea of the real blood 
and bone of human heroism. The English, 
finding the degenerated Hindu as a sort of human 
lobster, who lived in the hard shell of ‘ religious ’ 
crust, taught him the rarest of social virtues — 
moral courage. It is by coming in contact with 
the English that the modern Hindu has been 
encouraged to eschew his own besetting sins, 
moral cowardice and laziness. Punctuality and 
regularity he understands now, and therefore, in 
the place of a hollow and worthless manhood, he 
may enjoy a reasoned existence. Character — 
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cultivated will — is better than lucre. This is 
England’s gift to modern India. England has 
taught India that life is simply an energizing 
reason ; what Plato called the Imperial Mind 
is only another name of God. Crotchet-mongers 
and '\dsionaries will not agree with this view, but 
the opinion of cool and practical thinkers is to be 
preferred. The Battle of Plassey of 1757 was, 
no doubt, a decisive battle ; but the great social 
and moral battles,, which England fights every 
day in India, imperceptibly shift the centre of 
gravity of modern Hindu social life. All the 
wisdom of the Greeks, all the learning of the 
Germans, could not have created such an atmo- 
sphere of pure and elevated sentiment as may be 
found nowadays in really educated and refined 
Indian society. 

To understand properly what England has 
done for India, let us take a bird’s-eye view of 
the main features of History from the beginning 
of the last century. History is, or ought to be, 
a tracing of the causes which lead to successive 
events in the life-story of a people. Accidents, 
pure and simple, are as rare in the History of a 
nation as they are in the life of an individual. 
Even when they do occur, they but cause a 
temporary aberration in the working of the 
great laws which regulate the march of events, 
and, having spent their forces, disappear, leaving 
the permanent and unalterable laws to work 
their way without further interruption. The 
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facts of to-day are but the effects of those that 
preceded them. It is therefore necessary to know 
what happened before, in order to understand 
what is happening to-day. 

Just before the close of the eighteenth century 
Tipu Sultan stood at the head of a powerful 
monarchy, Uemiig with no friendly eye the pro- 
gress of a foreign Power that liad lately despoiled 
him of half his dominions. Tlie Nizam, the 
Peshwa, the Guikwar, the Raja of Nagpur, 
Holkar, and Smdhia, were as j^et the sovereigns 
of large territories and the lords of immense 
armies, often trained by European officers. The 
Pindaris — all the turbulent spirits of the country, 
focussed under the leadership of a number of 
soldiers of fortune — were scouring the country, 
leaving a track of blood, rapine and fire wherever 
they went. The Nawab ^Yazir of Oudh was 
busily engaged in consolidating his power in a 
Province that his father had originally been 
sent out to govern. The Siklis had just emerged 
from the grinding tyranny of a JMahomedan 
Governor, and were preparing to be a formidable 
power under the future Lion of the North. The 
Rajput Princes had just succeeded in drowning 
the memory of ITaldighat and Chitor under the 
stuj)efying influence of the Kusamhlia (a prepa- 
ration of the hemp plant). Descendants of 
Jashwant Singh and Man Singh had become 
the playthings of Amir Khan, and the myrmidons 
of Sindhia and Holkar. Such were the Princes 
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who governed the country. Absolutism was the 
recognized form of Government. Almost all 
these Governments had their origins within the 
memory of men then livmg ; they owed their 
foundations to the successful rapacity of some 
powerful soldier or other, whose successors had 
not forgotten the source of their power, and 
were fully bent on maintamijD^ it by the SBJue 
instrument with which it had been acquired. 
They were ever intriguiiig for, each other’s de- 
struction, and had consequently no time to 
attend to the internal admmistration of their 
dommions. The requirements of their large 
armies forced them to Kiise as much money as 
they could amongst their subjects ; hence, from 
their point of view, their fiscal admmistration 
was always well organized. But the other portions 
of their admmistration were always in a deplorable 
state. There were practically no Courts of record 
in then dominions ; Judgeships in their civil 
courts were either openly auctioned, or" given to 
Court favourites, withoiit any regard to the 
qualifications of the candidates. Smaller criminal 
offences were seldom inquired mto by anyone, 
except the Kotwal (Police Commissioner), who 
generally converted them into a source of revenue 
for himself. Almost eveay article of commerce 
constituted the subject of ^ private monopoly, 
conferred upon a favourite wife or a boon com- 
panion. The Pruices sometimes had then private 
trading establishments and banks, where people 
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were forced to buy and sell at prices fixed by their 
rulers. The farmers of revenue were nominally 
responsible for the police administration of their 
villages ; but, as a matter of fact, every strong 
man could do whatever he chose. Brute force ^vas 
the only prmciple recognized by these temporary 
favourites of Fortune ; success amongst them 
justified all enormities ; honesty had ceased to 
guide their public relations ; treaty engagements 
were entered into only to be broken at the first 
opportunity ; the assassination of an enem}^ 
either b}^ poison or the dagger, raised no senti- 
ment of horror in a single breast, while the 
sacred ties of friendship were broken vith perfect 
impunity. Amongst then subjects the exactions 
of Government and the scanty protection afforded 
to them against foreign invasions and internal 
robberies, the want of roads, and the utter want 
of protection thereon, the numerous tolls, and 
other dues they were called upon to pay, struck 
at the root of general industry, and transformed 
many an honest agriculturist or trader into a 
robber and a cut-throat, "^^iolence and rapine 
alone prospered in this uncivilized state of 
.society. 

There were, however, some portions of the 
continent which were free from these conditions 
of anarchy and confusion. The Company’s 
dominions on the Eastern coast and about 
Bombay, amidst all this widespread discordance 
and insecurity, enjoyed tranquillity. They were 
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free from invasions from without, and, in spite 
of great imperfections in almost every branch of 
such administration as then existed, there was 
much gi’eater security of life and property to be 
found within their limits than anywhere else on 
the continent. The Decennial Settlement (of the 
Land Revenue demand in Bengal) had given an 
impetus to agriculture that was previously un- 
known in the country. The summary execution of 
dacoits (gang-robbers) at the scenes of their crimes 
made the roads free for the purposes of trade. 
The Company’s trade opened a fresh market for 
the produce of the country. The result was that 
numbers of merchants from the Native States 
came and settled near the Company’s factories, in 
order to profit by the security and justice which 
prevailed there. At the same time, of the poorer 
sort, large numbers took service in the Company’s 
army for the pay and pension it held out to 
them. These, on their return home, spread most 
favourable reports of the Company’s Govern- 
ment. This comparative superiorit}^^ of the Com- 
pany’s admmistration contained within itself the 
key to the seemingly paradoxical fact of the 
conquest of an enormous country by a handful 
of the factory servants of a trading company. 
Never in the History of the world has such an 
enormous result been accomplished with such 
slender means. Even Peru and Mexico required 
more mem and ampler means to conquer them. 
The question naturally arises, ‘ What was the 
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cause of tliis extraordinary plienoinena V Patriotic 
Englishmen good-jiuniourcdly ailiibuie it to the 
superior stamina of the yinglo-Saxoii race, and 
gra^'cty assure us tliat ‘ India wan conquered by 
the sword.’ But such of tlieir countrymen as 
read and lliink know that, tliougli gi’atifying to 
the national feeh'iig. the explanation is incon- 
sistent with fact and opposed to probabilities. 
A reference to ITistory will show, even to the 
most careless reader, tliat in almost every battle 
fought by Englishmen in India three-fourths at 
least of the conquering army consisted of un- 
mixed Indians. The absolute want ol‘ faith in 
their own Government could alone ha^^e pro- 
duced such a result. 

It has been shown above how, on the dismem- 
berment of the I\Iogul Empire, the couiitry had 
become a prey to hostile factions ; how the dif- 
ferent families wliich had assumed to themselves 
regal power had failed to win tlie affections of 
their people, and had become positivel}^ hateful 
to them b)^’ the enormity of their • crimes, the 
ferocity of their exactions, and the insufficient 
protection which they afforded. Amongst a 
people ^Atli a better political history this state 
of things would very likel}^ have resulted in a 
domestic revolution, followed by the establish- 
ment of limited monarchies or republics. But a 
Government evolved out of the wishes of the 
people was a thing uiffinown to India. Implicit 
obedience to the ruling power was alike incul- 
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cated by religion and precedent, and the people 
passively wished for the advent of a better and 
a stronger power. The East India Company 
was such a power. 

In their dispatches of the earlier part of the 
last century the Court of Directors repeatedly 
warned their Governors in India against any 
further territorial aggrandizement — nay, some- 
times, indeed, they recalled such Governors for 
disobedience to their orders on this point. Yet 
we find, in spite of this repeated warning and 
prospective dismissal, each successive Governor 
entering into fresh wars which always ended in 
the ‘much deprecated territorial aggrandizement.’ 
The new Governors went out with a sincere 
desire to be on terms of friendship with the 
neighbouring Princes, and yet no sooner had 
they landed in the country than they found 
themselves embroiled in wars. The fact was 
that the Indian Government was such that a 
State was compelled either to attack and cripple, 
if not altogether extinguish, its neighbours, or 
allow itself to be extinguished. Possessing the 
requisite strength themselves, and knowing the 
weakness of their neighbours, the Company’s 
Governors naturally preferred the former course. 
They soon learnt that in India safety meant 
supremacy ; and as they naturally preferred the 
former, they found themselves forced to seek it 
by securing the latter. This supremacy was 
practically attained about che close of the second 
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Maliratta Y"ar. The policy of forcing the Native 
Governments to keep armies oflicercd l)y English- 
men, pursued by the klarquis AVcllesley, put 
an end to the ever-recurring b]*oils that had 
made existence a burden and improA'ement an 
impossibility. With this change in the position 
of the Government, a marked change came over 
its policy. This was the period of peaceful im- 
provements. 

Lord Minto, in 1811, wrote : 

‘ It is a common remark tliat science and 
literature are in a progressive state of decay 
among the natives of India. From every inquiry 
which I have been enabled to make on this inter- 
esting subject, that remark appears to me but 
too well founded. The number of the learned 
is not onl)^ diminished, but the circle of learning, 
even amongst those who still deAmte tliemselves 
to it, appears to be considerably contracted. 
The abstract sciences are abandoned, polite 
literature is neglected, and no branch of learning 
cultivated but what is connected with the peculiar 
religious doctrines of the people. The immediate 
consequence of this state of things is the disuse 
and even actual loss of many books, and it is to 
be apprehended that, unless Government inter- 
pose with a fostering hand, the reAUval of letters 
may shortly become hopeless, from a AA^ant of 
books or of persons capable of explaining them.’ 

In 1813 the East India Company directed 
‘ that the sum of not less than a lakh of rupees in 
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each year shah be set apart, and applied to the 
revival and improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the British 
territories of India.’ 

The first English newspaper in India was 
Hickey's Gazette, started in 1780. The next 
paper was the Bengal Journal. The editor of 
the Bengal Journal, Mr. William Duane, was 
deported from India in 1794. The next paper 
of any importance was the Calcutta Journal, but 
in 1823 the editors, Messrs. Buckingham and 
Sandford Arnot, were deported from India for 
writing scurrilous articles against Dr. Bryce, a 
high official of the Government. 

The immolation of widows was made penal in 
1829. The Regulation of December 4, 1829, is 
a memorable document : ‘ It is hereby declared 
that, after the promulgation of this Regulation, 
all persons convicted of aiding and abetting in 
the sacrifice of a Hindu widow by burning or 
burying her alive, whether the sacrifice be volun- 
tary on her part or not, shall be deemed guilty 
of culpable homicide, and shall be liable to pun- 
ishment by fine or imprisonment, or both by fine 
and imprisonment.’ 

A Registration Act and a quantity of adjectiA^e 
law on miscellaneous subjects under the name of 
‘ constructions,’ were promulgated. Post-offices 
were established throughout the country ; each 
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district was subdhdded into a number of fJianas, 
presided over by a darogha ; schools and colleges 
were opened for the benefit of the people ; the 
memorable controversy about the expediency of 
imparting education through the medium of 
English or the Indian vernaculars, was settled, 
hapj^ity in favour of the former. In 1835 Lord 
JMacaulay wrote : ‘ I think it clear that we are 
not fettered by any pledge, expressed or implied ; 
that we are free to employ our funds as we 
choose ; that we ought to employ them in teach* 
ing what is best worth knovdng ; that English is 
better worth knowing than Sanskrit or Arabic ; 
that the natives are desirous to be taught Eng- 
lish, and are not desirous to be taught Sanskrit 
or Arabic ; that neither as the language of law 
nor as the language of religion have the Sanskrit 
or Arabic any peculiar claim to our encourage- 
ment ; that it is possible to make natives of this 
country thoroughly good English scholars, and 
that to this end our efforts ought to be directed.’ 

The language difficulty was thus overcome. 
The great complexity and variety of the Indian 
vernaculars is well summed up by Dr. Grierson : 

‘ There are languages whose phonetic rules 
prohibit the existence of more than a few hundred 
words, which cannot express what to us are tlie 
commonest and most simple ideas ; and there 
are others with opulent vocabularies, rivalling 
English in their copiousness and in their accuracy 
of idea-consolidation. There are languages every 
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word of which must be a monosyllable, and 
others in which syllable is piled on syllable till 
the word is almost a sentence by itself. There 
are languages which know neither noun nor 
verb, and whose only grammatical feature is 
syntax, and others with grammatical systems as 
complicated as those of Greek and Latin. There 
are parts of India which recall the plain in the 
land of Shinar, where the tower of old was built, 
and in which almost each of the many mountains 
had its own language ; and there are great plains, 
tens of thousands of miles in area, over which 
one language is spoken from end to end.’ 

In 1 833 the following order was issued : 

‘ And be it enacted that no native of the said 
territories, nor any natural-born subject of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or 
any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
office, or employment, under the said Company.’ 
Natives of India were then, for the first time, 
employed by the British authorities in offices of 
trust and responsibility. 

Lord Dalhousie incorporated into the Empire 
the dominions of the Princes of Nagpur, Jhansi, 
Coorg, and Lucknow, the first three on the 
ground of intestacy, and the last on that of mal- 
administration. The Panjab was also annexed 
after eohquest. These annexations resulted in 
the benefit of the inhabitants, and every lover of 
human liberty must rejoice that personal Govern- 
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ment in them was replaced by Government by 
law. The J\I arquis went home, and was succeeded 
by Lord Canning. The peace-loving character 
of the new Goverjior-General, the prosperous 
state of the country, the strength of the army, 
and the efficiency of the Civil Service — everything 
combined to promise a glorious and peaceful 
terra of office. But a shock was soon felt through- 
out the Empire in the unexpected JMutin}^ of the 
Bengal Army. It is beyond the scope of this 
Chapter to trace the causes or the course of that 
national calamity. It ma}^, therefore, be passed 
over. But it is of importance to examine the 
manners and customs of the people of those 
times, their education, habits of thought, religion, 
and superstition. From these a clear idea of the 
improvements since introduced may be derived. 

The residence of a Hindu gentleman of Bengal, 
for instance, of the pre-Mutiny period, generalty 
consisted of three sets of buildings round as 
many contiguous quadrangles. The first was his 
hut cherry (the office), tlie second his place of 
worship and festivities, and the third his zenana 
(female apartments). He rose between 4 and 
5 a.m., told his beads for about an hour, then sat 
in his kutcherry till about 10 a.m., disposing of 
disputes amongst his tenantry, examining his 
accounts, consulting astrologers, dictating letters, 
and deciding caste questions. He then bathed, 
and worshipped his familj'- idols till about noon, 
and took his meals. Then, after making some 
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inquiries about the arrangements for his guests, 
he retired for an hour or so, reappeared between 
3 and 4< p.m., and held his kutcherry till sunset. 
His evenings were spent either in listening to the 
recital of the Puranas by a priest or to music, of 
which generally he was a fairly good judge. He 
kept an open house, where every stranger could 
find food and shelter for the asldng. His food 
was composed principally of rice, flour, pulses, 
fruits, vegetables, milk, ghee (clarified butter),- 
and sugar. His education consisted of some 
knowledge of the Persian imparted to him early 
in his life — but which he never took the trouble 
to revise — a smattering of Sanskrit (if he was a 
Brahman), and a moderate acquaintance with his 
own vernacular. His arithmetic reached up to 
what is now called ‘Practice.’ In history he 
knew only the fables of the Puranas and of 
the Shahnama, his geography seldom extended 
beyond the limits of his own district. He be- 
lieved in ghosts and demons, witches and incan- 
tations ; a priest was regularly employed in his 
house to read some sacred book or other, to 
invoke the aid of the gods in warding off the 
evils of destiny. He had an unlimited contempt 
for all foreigners, except, perhaps, Englishmen. 
He felt honoured in shaldng hands with an Eng- 
lishman, but never forgot to bathe and purify 
himself, to expiate for the pollution ! He was 
simple, quiet and courteous in his manner, and 
inexpensive in his habits. He was charitable to 
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a fault, and religious according to his idea 
of religion. A widow marriage or the partaking 
of prohibited food scandalized liim beyond all 
measure ; but lie could tolerate a bribe-taking 
official, or a tying neighbour. He discarded his 
only son for marrying out of his caste, but did 
not scruple to win a contested lawsuit with the 
assistance of documents of questionable authen- 
ticity. backed by mendacious witnesses. Such 
were the country gentlemen of the pre-hlutiny 
period. The common people were moi-e super- 
stitious and ignorant; scarcely one in ten thousand 
could write his own name. Almost all of them 
worked as agriculturists, some on their own 
farms, others as farm-servants. Domestic service 
or the dangerous calling of club-men (kdhials) 
were the only other alternatives offered them b)^ 
the circumstances of the time. Tliey were still 
barefooted, and, what was worse, almost naked, 
and decidedly poor. The growing demands of 
an increasing population and an ever-widening 
export trade had, it is true, raised both rent and 
prices, but the cultivator receii^ed only a small 
share of the increase. As yet there was no fixity 
of tenure in land, and the sharp competition of 
an ever-increasing tenantry made the zemindar 
(landowner) the master of the field. 

The educated classes were as yet few in number 
and of very little influence in the country. In 
the more important towns the schools and colleges 
had begun a silent revolution which has ever been 
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at work since those days, and of which the end 
is not yet visible to anyone. Government had 
wisely prohibited the teaching of any particular 
religion in its institutions. But the introduc- 
tion of physical science and inductive philosophy 
into the college curriculum did more to shake 
the student’s belief in the old faith than if 
Paley and Butler had been part of the prescribed 
course. The missionaries, headed by men like 
Carey, Duff, Marshman, and other eminent 
scholars, made converts of some of the most 
promising young men of the most advanced Pro- 
vince of India — Bengal — and the faith of the 
rest was rudely shaken. The Hindu priests of 
the period, steeped to the lips in the fantastic 
and unreasoned stories of the Puranas, appealed 
to their authority, which the young men despised. 
The emancipated children of a priest-ridden 
country rose in open rebellion against the old 
religion, which they threatened to tear up root 
and branch. Under the rebound the distinction 
between a crafty priesthood and a pure religion 
was forgotten. The young men took pride in 
openly doing everything which the old religion 
had prohibited. It was the old story of the foUy 
of manldnd having swung back the full swing of 
the pendulum. For a time an educated Hindu 
correlated the idea of hard-drinking and meat- 
eating ; and disregard of Hindu feelings, even in 
indifferent matters, came to be considered a 
necessary ingredient in the mental equipment of 
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an educated Hindu. But the country was soon 
relieved from this state of godless profligac}" by the 
appearance of Brahman leaders, who, discarding 
the untenable dogmatism of the latter Puranas, 
went deep into the \Tdas and evob'ed pure 
Theism out of them. The}?' were surrounded by 
all tlie purer spirits of the time, and the Brah- 
maism of the old school henceforth became prac- 
ticallj’ the dominant faith of the educated classes. 
These men established societies and published 
books and articles for the reform of social abuses. 
It was mainly through their exertions tliat the 
Civil IMarriage Act was passed. In this movement 
Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar took an active 
part. The Brahmans preached anathemas against 
infant-marriage, exposed the follies and crimes 
of the priestly class, and entered into religious 
controversies with the missionaries of the time. 

As yet there were, perhaps, no more tlian a 
dozen newspapers in the country. Nearly half 
of these were English, and, with the exception 
of one, were conducted by Europeans; Gradually 
vernacular papers were started. They were 
mostly filled with local news and gossip, and 
contained very little matter worth reading. 
Economics or politics seldom received any atten- 
tion at their hands, and there was as yet no 
arrangement for press telegrams from Europe or 
America. The papers were mostly in tlie hands 
of uneducated people, and were filled up with 
‘ humorous ’ and satirical and sometimes obscene 
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articles against the missionaries, and whatever ox 
public or private nature occurred in the town 
whence they emanated. 

As yet the P. and O. Company had not made 
the voyage to England short. There was no 
such large body of non-official Europeans in the 
country as now. The years passed over them in 
their District or Sub-division without their seeing 
a single European. Their situation forced them 
either to remain altogether isolated or to mix 
with the people. Even the most reserved chose 
the latter alternative. They attended the fes- 
tivals of the people, were honoured guests at 
their marriages and funerals, attended nautch 
(native dance) parties, organized wrestling- 
matches and horse-races, and taught young men 
to shoot and hunt in their company. There 
being no railways nor refreshment-rooms at the 
time, they often had to thank a hospitable land- 
lord or mahajan (banker) for a few chupatis 
(Indian bread) and a night’s rest. On the other 
hand, there was as yet no aspiration on the part 
of the ruled to stand on equal terms with their 
rulers, and no Ilbert Bill or Local Self-govern- 
ment Act had been mooted, to disturb the har- 
monious relations between them. The relation- 
ship was one between a patron and his protege. 

The Mutiny had passed over the country like 
a thunderstorm, and, like all such phenomena, had 
left the political atmosphere much clearer than 
before. Thousands of famihes mourned the loss 
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of India have been introduced into the adminis- 
trative corporations, at first — as was only proper 
— cautiously ; when it was found that the ex- 
periment succeeded, Indians sometimes obtained 
at the hands of Government almost the same 
privileges in tliese respects as were enjoyed by 
the people of England. More than one Hindu 
has ‘ officiated ’ as Chief Justice, and, two Ben- 
galis having given satisfaction as DiUsional Com- 
missioners, one of them has been appointed a 
member of the Board of Revenue in Bengal. 
Indians have been extensively employed m the 
service of the Government in almost every branch 
of the Civil administration. Popular education, 
economic museums, well- digested rent laws, a 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce — in 
short, every act of Government is marked by a 
liberality of spirit and a wise policy seldom dis- 
played by a foreign Government in the adminis- 
tration of a conquered country. 

In the year of the opening of the Universities 
hundreds of students went in for the matricula- 
tion examination. Enterprising and well-to-do 
young men, disregarding the anathema of caste, 
ventured the perils of the sea and entered the 
Indian Civil Service through the open door of 
competition. The Government of Sir John 
Lawrence, to show its appreciation of this bold 
departure, established a number of scholarships 
to compensate young Indians for the extra hard- 
ships they had to experience in competing for 
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the Civil Service. A number of young men 
went to Europe. Indian merchants went to 
England on business ; gentleinen at large began 
to visit the British Isles for pleasure and instruc- 
tion. These men returned home deepl)" imbued 
with the spu’it of tlie institutions of the country 
of their sojourn. They were met half-way by 
the educated classes at home. tsTumbers of edu- 
cated men had entered the Uncovenanted Services 
of Government as Munsifs, Sub-Judges, Deputy- 
Magistrates, Surgeons, Engineers, and Deputy- 
Collectors : others, again, had joined the Bar or 
had taken to trade. Most of these men came 
from the middle classes ; some belonged to its 
upper strata. But, as intellect is practically the 
only recognized force in modern society, the 
origin of these men was soon forgotten in their 
power. In India there w^as scarcelj^ any aristo- 
cracy save that of service. The proudest Indian 
noble is forced to admit that tlie founder of his 
family was a successful Government servant. 
Tiiese new men w^ere in the same position, and 
it was only natural that they commanded the 
same influence. Newspapers were started on all 
sides, both in English and in the vernaculars, 
containing selections from English papers of the 
speeches of the leading public men of England, 
replete wdth such criticism of the measures of 
Government as would be tolerated only in Eng- 
land or America. These made a deep impression 
on the minds of the people. The party organiza- 
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tion of England famished them with a ready- 
model for forming associations like tlie British 
Tndian (Calcutta), the Sarvajanika (Poona), and 
the Mahajana (Madras). To some there was 
nothing astonishing in the fact that the new 
generation should think more of their present 
rights than of their past history. The ideal 
Government, which they had been taught to 
value, required that a nation should tax itself; 
that beneficial legislation is impossible except by 
a representative assembly ; that the people should 
have some control over the national expenditure. 
The correctness of these abstract propositions 
was never doubted by any thoughtful man in, 
England within the last century; the young 
Indian — like the inexperienced person that he 
was — asserted that what is sauce for the goose 
must also be sauce for the gander. He forgot, 
that there was another side of the picture, another 
light by which the case might be viewed. The 
average Englishman naturally looked with anger 
and disgust on what seemed to him the saucy 
ingratitude of a people who, only a century ago, 
were practically slaves under the Mahomedan 
Government, and who owed to himself almost 
everything that made fife desirable — its education, 
security, and a good deal of its possessions — claim - 
ing equal rights with himself. He belonged to a 
privileged class, and his privileges were being 
attacked ; he could not easily realize that a 
people to whom the fundamental principles of 
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Government had been almost unknown only half 
a centur)' ago should claim to go^'em itself — nay, 
openly assert tha.t the}/ could do it bettej- and 
clieaper. It was true that ]ie had taken pity on 
an intelhgent race, made a foster-child of it, given 
it a liberal education, had gained from that race 
a rapturous admiration by his account of the 
chivalrous resistance of Hampden, or of the dis- 
interested patriotism of V^ashington, Jllazzini, 
and Garibaldi. He had taken the race behind 
the screen, to look into the origin of Govern- 
ments, under the guidance of Bentham, Lubbock, 
and Maine ; he had sent it to Austin, Hallam, 
Amos, and May, to learn the conditions under 
which a Government is entitled to claim obe- 
dience at the hands of the subject — the Enghsh- 
man had done all this for the Indian. But he 
had never thought that his protege v/ould try to 
embody his idealism into facts, and that at so short 
a notice. It was the case of the fond parent 
feeling hurt at the assertion of a will of its 
own b}^ the child for whom Jie had done so 
much. 

blatters were at this stage when Lord Lytton 
was entrusted with the reins of Government. 
With the consent of the authorities in England, 
His Lordship passed the Press Act and opened 
the Statutory Service. He was succeeded by 
Lord Ripon, who passed the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act and repealed the Press Act. But the 
further progress of his policy was checked bj^ 

25 
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the unfortunate introduction of the Ilbert Bill. 
It was a measure not at all calculated to do any 
real good to the subject race, while it touched a 
■vdtal point of pri^dlege of the ruling class. In 
politics much must be surrendered to expediency, 
especially when the Indian from time immemorial 
has been used to inequality in laws. Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, C.I.E., says ‘ There was one law for the 
Brahman, another for the Sudra ; the former 
was treated with undue leniency, the latter with 
excessive and cruel severity. If a Brahman com- 
mitted one of the four or five heinous crimes 
enumerated in the law-books — ie., if he slew a 
Brahman, Uolated his gum's (religious teacher’s) 
bed, stole the gold of a Brahman, or drank spiri- 
tuous liquor, the King branded him on the fore- 
head with a heated iron and banished him from 
his realm. If a man of lower caste slew a Brah- 
man he was punished with death and the con- 
fiscation of his property. If such a man slew 
a man of equal or lower caste, other suitable 
punishments were meted out to him {Baud- 
hayana I., 10, 18 and 19).’ Admitting that it was 
only a prejudice of the English, the Indians 
should even then have respected the inequahty, 
as it really entailed no hardship on them. In the 
end the}’’ were beaten on the point, and much 
valuable time that could have been better 
utilized was lost in • the controversy. A good 
deal of race antipathy was evolved out of it, 

‘ Civilization in Ancient India.’ 
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and it entailed some personal suffering on 
individuals. 

For the last lift}'" years the whole of India has 
had but one literature foi’ its educated classes. 
Eveiy educated man has gone through practically 
the same studies, has had his ideas and tastes 
formed by tlie same authors, and has been affected 
bv the same laws and by the same svstem of 
Government. The railway, the telegraph, and tlie 
steamer service have in a great measure brought 
tlie most distant parts of the counby near one 
another. The Calcutta law 3 ^er now spends his 
Dussera vacation in Bomba^^ and Poona, and 
the Madras Chetty his Christmas holidays in 
Calcutta and Bombay. The exigencies of the 
Imperial Service, and of an extensive and ever- 
increasing internal trade, bring the people of the 
different parts of the country into daily contact. 
The spirit for travel, v>diich the Indians have 
imbibed from the English, now permeates 
through every stratum of society : even students 
now spend tlieir coUege vacations in visiting 
distant parts of the country. Fifty years ago 
the presence of a I\Iahratta turban would have 
collected a jeering crowd in the streets of Cal- 
cutta ; the Honourable Mr. Gokhale now drives 
unnoticed through the same streets, except it be 
when he returns a friendly greeting. The ab- 
sence of all sectarian teaching from the educa- 
tional institutions has added a motive to unity. 
It is no longer an uncommon sight to see a dozen 

25—2 
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men, collected from different parts of the country 
and belonging to different castes, sitting down 
together to a friendly dinner. Cases may be 
quoted of intermarriages between inhabitants of 
different Provinces of the Empire. Personal 
contact daily points out to them unmistakable 
evidence of a common origin, wdien they see 
more or less the same manners and customs pre- 
vaibng amongst all of them. Thus, of the factors 
■which constitute nationality — a common origin, 
a single Government, and a common literature — 
two are the direct gifts of England to India, and 
the other has also been more vividly brought 
before Indians through the instrumentahty of 
the English. It "will yet take the Indians a great 
many years to be a compact and united people, 
but, under the protection of the British Govern- 
ment, the soldering has begun ; of this proposi- 
tion there can be no doubt. 

The first thing that strikes the philosophic 
observer is the disruption of the Hindu family 
system. The karta (head of the family) is daily 
losing ground, and individual will is fast becoming 
predominant. People now’’ shift for themselves 
as soon as they are able to earn an independent 
livelihood ; the sight of an entire family of able- 
bodied men consuming in idleness the fruits of 
one man’s labour does not so often offend the 
eye. It is to be hoped that the golden mean in 
this respect will not be overstepped, and that a 
loving regard, and a spirit ever ready to assist 
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their relatives in their hour of need, will not for- 
sake the natives of India. 

Female education is making decided progress 
in the country. "Wherever there is a large intel- 
lectual class may be found a number of well- 
educated ladies. The University autliorities have 
allowed ladies to compete for degrees on equal 
terms witli men, and at present the number of 
Hindu lady-graduates can be counted by the 
dozen. The demand for educated wives increases 
eveiy year, and the supply is also fast on the 
increase. In India women now enjoy more con- 
sideration and greater libert}^ than they used to 
receive fifU/ years ago. The loally educated 
Indian now understands that it is a suicidal policy 
to lock up half the race. coming i)i contact 
with Englishmen he now clearly sees that ‘ the 
hand which rocks the cradle rules the world.’ 
He now allovrs the ladies of his family' to escape 
fi’om the ancient restrictions of superannuated 
customs, and adorn and delight wider circles 
than domestic surroundings. He now has con- 
fidence in female virtue, and is conUnced that 
the educated Hindu lady of to-day may safely 
be given the liberty which her ancestors enjoyed 
in ancient India. To some of the Bengali ladies 
of to-day even Herbert Spencer and John Stuart 
Mill are no strangers ; the}^ read I^ictor Hugo’s 
poems and MoliU’e’s dramas. They now, with 
ease, follow the upward march of their husbands, 
and are quite fitted to take a high place in any 
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society. The refined Indian lady is not the 
result of violent or hasty reform. The reform 
commenced with Raja Ram Mohan Roy in 1813. 
In connexion with female education in India, 
the names of Lady Amherst and Miss Cook 
(1819) will always be remembered mth gratitude. 
They were the pioneers of female education in 
Bengal. Thirtj'' years later, on Maj’- 7, 1849, the 
Bethune School was opened for the education of 
Bengali girls. The Brahma Samaj has done a 
great deal in this direction. In 1866 Bengali 
ladies first appeared in public. It was during 
the Maghotsab of that year that a Bengali lady 
(Mrs. S. N. Tagore) appeared in an evening party 
at Government House, Calcutta. A great 
deal has been accomplished within the last fifty 
years towards the amelioration of the condition 
of women in India, but much remains yet to be 
done. The last Census showed improvement in 
almost every direction. Sir Charles Elliott, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, pointed out that 
the Census of 1901 clearly showed a vast increase 
in the population of India from 205 to 294 mil- 
lions in thirty years. Another hopeful sign, 
wrote Sir Charles Elliott, was that progress in 
learning English was far more rapid than the 
spread of general education. In 1891 the number 
who had learnt English up to a certain standard 
was returned as 537,811 persons, or 36 males 
and 5 females in every 10,000. In 1901 the total 
number was 1,125,231 persons, or 68 males and 
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7 females in every 10,000. Hie largest number 
of English literates ivas found in Bengal, where 
they numbered 370,000 ; IMadras came next with 
190,000, and Bomba.y with 144.000. No other 
Province reached 100,000. It was unfortunate, 
however, that tlie Census Report did not dis- 
tinguish the English and Eurasians, who learn 
English instinctivety, from the native population, 
who learn it educationally as a foreign language. 
In 1891, out of the total figure of 537,811, the 
native element counted for 386,032. Assuming 
that a .similar proportion obtained in 1901. the 
number of natives who have learnt English would 
be about 789,000, or double what it was in 1891. 

The number returned as literate in all India 
was 15,686,421, or 53 per miJle of the entire 
population. Of these, 14,690,080 were males, 
and onl}’' 996,341 were females, or 98 per 1,000 
among males and 7 among 1,000 females. The 
Prownce which held the highest place in respect 
to literacy was Burma, for 378 per 1,000 of its 
male population and 45 per 1,000 of its females 
could read and write. This was due to the wide- 
spread system of free education imparted by the 
Buddhist monks at the monasteries, at which it is 
customary for every male Burman child to spend 
at least a year, while the instruction of females is 
not hampered by the prejudices in favour of their 
seclusion when they approach the age of puberty, 
which so greatly impede progress in other parts 
of India. 
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The highest authorities in the country have 
pronounced their judgments in favour of the 
honesty of native officers in the Judicial Service. 
Untruth and want of candour are now as much 
deprecated in educated Indian society as they 
are among Englishmen. A high authority once 
wi’ote in a public document that the reaUy 
educated native is more English than the average 
Englishman. That may be an exaggeration, but 
there can be no doubt that with their progress in 
education the Indians have become more honest, 
truthful, and candid in aU their relations. Public 
spirit, in the Western sense, was a thing almost 
unknown fifty years ago. Now there are people 
who are prepared to lose a great deal in their 
endeavours for the pubhc good. Fifty years ago, 
to be accused of cowardice, moral or physical, 
was scarcely considered an insult, and physical 
weakness was not looked upon as a misfortune. 
The case is very different now. Those who read 
the newspapers with a view to mark the changes 
that are taking place all round, cannot fail to 
notice that a spirit of resistance to personal 
aggression has already arisen. There is now 
scarcely a college in the country which has not 
its gymnasium. Purely Indian circuses attract 
the admiration of Europeans, and gentlemen 
athletes are not uncommon. 

The English conquest of India has made it 
possible for the Occident and Orient to meet. 
The result is that both are benefited. Orthodox 
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Hindus, who pretend to dislike everything Eng- 
lish, in realit}^ admire everything English. This 
may seem paradoxical. But it is true. Erudite 
Indian scholars, like Taranath Tarakavachaspati 
and Bharat Chandi’a Siromani, did not receive 
a tenth of the homage paid to Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra ^Tdj^asagar and Swami Vivekananda. 
In Oriental learning, all Bengal will admit that 
Tarakavachaspati and Siromani were much 
superior to Vidyasagar and Vivekananda. Vidy- 
asagar and ^^ivekananda’s knowledge of English 
helped them to compare Hindu philosophy with 
Western thought. Hence their fame. Take 
another example, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the 
great Bengali writer, the author of the now 
famous Bengali song Bande Matarmiu His 
Dharmatatva is practically Mill’s philosophy in 
Oriental garb. His Bhaga^^at-Gita is a great 
favourite in Bengal, because in its pages views 
of Western savants like Lassen and V^eber are 
discussed. 

India must learn 'Western ways and keep pace 
with the Vf est, or she must go to the wall. India 
must assimilate Western ways. Bhnd imitation 
will not do. The Indian must try to harmonize 
Eastern practices with Western civilization. 
India under England has gained a great deal, 
and is Hkely to gain more. British supremacy 
in India, therefore, instead of being an alien 
yoke, is really a Divine Union for mutual 
advantage. 
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